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Victoria Square, that green and peaceful 
oasis in the centre of Christchurch, has a spe- 
cial claim to fame: it is the only city square 
in the world with a river running through it. 
And it has a rich and varied history, starting 
in 1850 when, as Christchurch’s Market 
Place, it was the centre of commerce in 
the fledgling settlement. Before long it was 
home to little wooden shops, busy hotels 
and flourishing businesses, and to the city’s 
law courts. Much later it was the site of a 
splendid town hall. 

There have been many changes over 
the years, by far the most drastic those 
that followed the major earthquakes of 
2010 and 2011. All the buildings on the 
square’s eastern side, and most of those to 
the south, were demolished, along with the 
eye-catching tourist hotel that had occupied 
its north-west corner from 1988. Until the 
earthquakes Victoria Square was regarded 
as the most successful urban space in New 
Zealand, and even in Australasia, and that 
admired layout, dating from the 1980s, 
survives, though it may yet be modified as 
the city rebuilds. 

This lively and entertaining book, illus- 
trated with 250 photographs, many never 
before published, is written by an author 
with a deep knowledge of and love for his 
city. It is a fascinating architectural survey of 
a unique civic space but, much more than 
that, it is the story of a place and its people, 
of protests and processions, of concerts 
and dances, of festivals and fights, of busy 
department stores, of hotels and tourists, of 
judges and courtrooms. In his usual acces- 
sible and readable style, historian Geoffrey 
Rice brings to life many of the stories and 
events connected with Victoria Square and 
the colourful personalities who have lived 
and worked there for over a century and 
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Introduction 


he Market Place, as Victoria Square 


was originally known, has a strong 
claim to be called the ‘Cradle of Christch- 
urch’. As well as being a commercial hub, it 
was home to the city’s first post office, public 
works depot, gaol, police barracks, pound, 
immigration barracks and fire station. It was 
also the official centre of early Christchurch: 
the milestones placed along the province’s 
main roads were measured from the first post 
office. 

This unfolding narrative of the people 
who have used and altered this urban space 
over more than 160 years — their activities, 
building projects, aspirations and decisions 
— is intended primarily for Christchurch 
people, and visitors to the city curious to 
know more about Victoria Square’s past. It 
will also interest students of urban history, as 
a case-study in the development of a signifi- 
cant public space in a southern hemisphere 
city. Several larger themes and issues are also 
illuminated, particularly the tension between 
public and private or commercial use. Here 
is a public space surrounded by properties 
owned by individuals or companies who 
use their land either for profit or residence, 


the latter mostly in the form of hotels and 
apartments. Victoria Square, as it was on 
the eve of the September 2010 Canterbury 
earthquake, was the product of interaction 
between the public and private spheres, 
and the balance between these competing 
imperatives has changed dramatically from 
one generation to another. This interaction 
is one of the major themes, and fascinations, 
of urban history. Who decides how this place 
will be used? The appearance of its buildings 
and open spaces has been the result of many 
individual and collective decisions down the 
years, some for private profit, and some for 
the public good. 

This book traces changes in the use and 
appearance of Victoria Square from 1850 to 
2010, and attempts to explain, where possible, 
why those changes were made. In the wake 
of the much more destructive February 2011 
Christchurch earthquake, nearly all of the 
buildings that had given Victoria Square its 
historic character have been demolished, and 
a new chapter remains to be written once 
their sites have been redeveloped. 

Interaction between public and private 
was there from the very start. The first survey 
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of the planned city designated this space as 
the Market Place, and commercial interests 
predominated at first, but it quickly acquired 
key public functions in the infant settlement. 
This was where Christchurch’s main func- 
tions, both commercial and public, began. 
Then as most of the early public institu- 
tions moved elsewhere, there was a regular 
‘Paddy’s Market’ in the south-east corner in 
the 1880s, but commercial use of the central 
space was firmly rejected in the 1890s and it 
has remained a civic amenity as an inner-city 
park ever since. 

From the 1850s, properties with frontages 
onto the Market Place included a mixture 
of uses: small businesses, workshops, stables, 
hotels and private dwellings. These have 
all changed with surprising rapidity over a 
century and a half, as new buildings replaced 
the old, and even the not-so-old. Thus the 
appearance of Victoria Square, as it was 
renamed in 1903, has undergone quite radi- 
cal transformations. Here the photographic 
record becomes crucial and, fortunately, this 
has long been one of the most photographed 
parts of inner-city Christchurch. Many of 
the illustrations in this book have never been 
published before. 

The history of the businesses surrounding 
the Market Place gives a good indication of 
changing patterns of commerce and land use 
in early Christchurch, yet other themes in 
urban history are also illustrated, such as the 
role of local government in making decisions 
affecting the use of the square. Transport and 
infrastructure also loom large. Here was the 
city’s first vehicular bridge, replaced in 1864 
by New Zealand’s first stone and iron bridge, 
now preserved as the Hamish Hay Bridge, 
the oldest and most important heritage 
structure in Victoria Square. For most of its 
existence the square was bisected by a major 
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arterial road carrying the city’s No. 1 tram and 
bus routes, leading to the north-west and the 
Main North Road. Until its closure in 1989, 
Victoria Street was a major gateway to the 
inner city. The history of transport in Victoria 
Square mirrors that of the city as a whole. 

Crime and punishment may seem unu- 
sual themes for a peaceful city square, yet 
the nineteenth century saw some dramatic 
events here, related to the law courts, gaol 
and police station. It was a scene of arson 
and murder in 1868, barely two days after 
the square’s worst recorded flood. In 1871 a 
murder trial drew a large and ugly crowd to 
the Market Place, threatening to lynch the 
accused. The police station and gaol moved 
elsewhere, but the law courts have occupied 
the west side of the precinct since the 1850s. 

Medical matters form a more familiar 
inner-city theme, for this part of Christch- 
urch has always been home to dentists and 
medical practitioners, as well as its earliest 
pharmacies and herbalists. For a large part 
of its history Victoria Square was also home 
to a private hospital, The Limes, on the site 
now occupied by the town hall auditorium. 
Religion is another major theme in urban 
history: although no churches were planned 
for this part of town, the Salvation Army has 
had a continuous presence in the north-west 
corner since the 1880s. 

Few would suspect that a Market Place 
had any role in the musical history of a city, 
yet the original Market Hall was used by 
early choirs and musical groups, and the 
Canterbury Music Depot was a Mecca for 
Canterbury musicians for many years, and 
home to the Mendelssohn Society, one of the 
city’s early choirs. Later the noted New Zea- 
land composer Douglas Lilburn composed 
some of his best early works while living in a 
flat on the northern side of Victoria Square. 


Though never used for sporting fixtures, 
as the other city squares were, Victoria Square 
has often been filled with people for notable 
events in Christchurch’s history: Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897, the unveiling 
of her statue in 1903, the memorial service for 
Premier Richard John ‘King Dick Seddon in 
1906, Empire and Navy Day military parades, 
election speeches and brass band concerts 
from the rotunda, and demonstrations by the 
unemployed during the 1920s and the Great 
Depression of the 1930s. Earlier than any of 
these events, the Market Place fire station was 
for many years the start and end point for the 
fire brigade’s annual torchlight procession. 
In more recent times Victoria Square has 
seen large crowds for such events as open-air 
concerts, exhibitions, Carols by Candlelight 
on Christmas Eve and the Chinese Lantern 
Festival. 

Accommodation and retailing are central 
to the life of any modern city, and Victoria 
Square has mirrored trends that are typical 
of Christchurch as a whole, from the rise and 
decline of small shops and large department 
stores to the replacement of older ‘water- 
ing hole’ pubs with modern tourist hotels. 
Christchurch’s first hotel, the Golden Fleece, 
stood on the Armagh—Colombo streets 
corner, and the first general store, only the 
third building to go up early in 1851, was here 
in the Market Place. Two of the city’s leading 
department stores, Armstrong’s and Hay’s, 
faced Victoria Square from the 1930s to the 
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1970s. At the other end of the retail scale, 
generations of Christchurch residents fondly 
remember Victoria Square for the vanilla ices 
stand of ‘Ice Cream Charlie’. As ‘civic space’ 
since the 1920s, Victoria Square had long 
been favoured as the best site for a new town 
hall, but this dream did not become a reality 
until the 1970s with the construction of the 
present Christchurch Town Hall and James 
Hay Theatre. 

City planners envisaged this complex as 
part of a radical redesign of the square, which 
finally became a reality in 1989. This involved 
the closure of Victoria Street and the building 
of a luxury tourist hotel in the north-west 
corner, with a major rearrangement of the 
statues and flower beds. The result was 
declared one of New Zealand’s most suc- 
cessful inner-city pedestrian precincts. 

But the 2010-11 earthquakes proved a 
death-knell for nearly all of the buildings 
surrounding Victoria Square, and the plan for 
rebuilding the inner city forecasts a final end 
to private commercial uses of the precinct. 
On the other hand, the earthquakes have 
given Christchurch a rare opportunity to 
rebuild its central business district with flair 
and distinction. The city council has voted 
to retain and repair the town hall complex. 
A performing arts centre is envisaged for 
the east side and Ngai Tahu have plans for a 
cultural centre on the law courts site. Victoria 
Square may yet become a key part of the 
revitalised city. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Beginnings 


\ ] ictoria Square in central Christchurch 


lies on the clay and silt banks of a small 
river now known as the Avon, but known to 
Maori as the Otakaro. The south-eastern half 
of the square slopes gently from what is now 
the intersection of Armagh and Colombo 
streets to form a low riverbank, whereas the 
north-western half, an old river terrace, is 
significantly higher. The law courts stand 
about 5m above the river, where the bank 
was originally quite steep. Below the surface 
are older layers of silt and gravel, and further 
down aquifers of pure artesian water. The 
original vegetation was native grassland and 
short tussock and, as early photographs show, 
the banks of the Avon were thick with flax 
and raupo. 

Archaeological evidence indicates massive 
deforestation by fire in coastal Canterbury 
and Otago in the fourteenth century. Only 
two patches of forest survived near the future 
site of Christchurch: one at Papanui, which 
had disappeared by 1857 having provided 
building timber and firewood for the settlers, 
and the other at Putaringamotu (Riccarton), 
part of which has been preserved as Deans 


Bush. It used to be thought that lightning 


strikes in a dry season had started the blazes, 
but archaeologists now attribute them to 
humans, since they coincide with the earliest 
evidence for Polynesian migration to New 
Zealand. After hunting the giant flightless 
moa to extinction, these first inhabitants of 
Canterbury, known in Maori tradition as 
the Waitaha people, were absorbed by Ngati 
Mamoe migrants from the North Island in 


Banks of the Avon River in central Christchurch before 
intensive European settlement, showing thick growth 
of flax and raupo. Detail from an early Dr Barker 
photograph, late 1850s. 
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the sixteenth century. They in turn were 
conquered and absorbed by Ngai Tahu in 
the early eighteenth century.! 

Victoria Square was never a major Ngai 
Tahu settlement. Their main centres of 
population in mid-Canterbury before 1832 
were at Kaiapoi pa north of the Waimakariri 
River, and in the bays of Banks Peninsula. 
Trails linking Kaiapoi with the peninsula 
kainga crossed the present site of Christch- 
urch, avoiding the larger swamps. One major 
trail following a line of low ridges was later 
occupied by the railway line from Addington 
to Belfast. 

Although no Maori archaeological 
remains have been discovered within the 
square itself, ancient skeletons uncovered 


in the nineteenth century on the sites now 
occupied by St Luke’s vicarage and the fromer 
central police station in Hereford Street indi- 
cate that there were urupa or burial grounds 
on either side.? Ngai Tahu traditions speak 
of a seasonal food-gathering camp, Puari pa, 
on the Supreme Court site, but no artefacts 
have been found here. In 1868 Ngai Tahu 
rangatira Pita Te Hori sought the return of 
this site to Ngai Tahu in the Native Land 
Court, but by then it was Crown land and 
his claim was rejected.’ Further east along the 
Avon, near the Barbadoes Street Bridge, is 
the traditional site of a small pa established 
by the chief Huaki and his son Tautahi in 
the mid-eighteenth century. The old name 
for this area was Otautahi (place of Tautahi), 


‘oa 


Ngai Tahu family group in 1849, just before the establishment of Christchurch. Watercolour by William Fox showing 
the curve of Pegasus Bay and a patch of forest (Papanui Bush?) on the Canterbury Plains. 


Hocken Library, Dunedin 
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and this has been adopted in recent years 
as the official Maori name for the city of 
Christchurch.* 

The area’s streams and swamps were 
important as mahinga kai (food sources) 
for Ngai Tahu. Early British settlers found 
the remains of abandoned eel traps in both 
the Avon and Opawaho (Heathcote) rivers. 
Both waterways were deeper then, and more 
affected by tides. In the 1850s flounder could 
still be speared near the Colombo Street 
bridge. Swamps and forests were valuable 
resources for Ngai Tahu, but held little inter- 
est for the first Europeans in search of land 
suitable for farming. Forests were regarded 
merely as sources of timber, and swamps were 
feared as sources of ‘miasma’ and disease. 

Yet when the first Europeans arrived 
in Canterbury in the 1840s the future site 
of Christchurch appeared to be completely 
empty of humans. Ngai Tahu settlements in 
Canterbury were very small, even on Banks 
Peninsula, and their once-thriving main pa 
at Kaiapoi was a deserted site, declared tapu. 
What had happened to Ngai Tahu? 

Maori throughout New Zealand had 
suffered terrible losses from disease and 
warfare in the decades preceding British 
colonisation. Lack of natural immunity to 
such common diseases as measles, influenza 
and smallpox meant that first contacts with 
European missionaries, whalers and sealers 
often resulted in high Maori mortality. Then 
came the ‘musket wars’ of the 1820s, which 
gravely disrupted Maori society, forcing some 
tribes to migrate. But Ngai Tahu suffered 
more than most. Muskets were involved in 
the deadly 1824-30 feud that became known 
as Kai Huanga (eat relations). Finally in 1832 
the powerful Ngati Toa chief Te Rauparaha 
sought to avenge an insult by bringing a 
large war party south to besiege Kaiapoi pa. 
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Despite the arrival of reinforcements from 
Otago, the pa fell and most of its inhabitants 
were massacred. Te Rauparaha pursued those 
who had escaped as far as Akaroa Harbour, 
where another massacre took place at Onawe 
Peninsula. Ngai Tahu in Canterbury were 
therefore at a very low ebb on the eve of 
British colonisation® — one historian has 
described them as ‘a broken people’ — but 
they were bent rather than broken. Those 
who remained were determined to survive, 
and to keep their lands and traditional food- 
gathering sites. 

The earliest European settlers near the 
future site of Christchurch were two small 
groups of farmers from Australia, led by 
James Herriot. They arrived in April 1840, 
and though their first crops were successful 
they gave up after hordes of native rats ate 
most of the grain. The next settlers were Wil- 
liam and John Deans, well-educated Scottish 
farmers, who had been disappointed with the 
land allocated to them in Wellington and 
Nelson, but had liked the look of the plain 
near Banks Peninsula. William returned to 
Port Cooper (Lyttelton) in February 1843 
with the Gebbie and Manson families as farm 
workers. They brought their belongings in a 
whaleboat up the Avon as far as the present 
Barbadoes Street Bridge, where the river 
became too shallow. Here they unloaded 
some bricks they had brought to build a 
chimney, and the spot has been known ever 
since as The Bricks. They then proceeded 
upriver, through the future site of Victoria 
Square, and landed their timber and supplies 
on the other side of what is now Hagley Park, 
near the patch of forest known to Maori as 
Putaringamotu. Here they discovered the 
remains of the barley stacks abandoned by 
Herriot’s party and established their farm, 
building what is now the oldest surviving 
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John Deans (1820-54) with his brother William had 
pioneered farming on the Canterbury Plains in 1843 at 
Putaringamotu, which they renamed Riccarton, after 
their father's farm in Ayrshire, Scotland. It is said that 
when Captain Thomas visited them in 1848 the size of 
the Deans brothers’ carrots convinced him a settlement 
here could feed itself. 


Canterbury Museum 16206 


cottage in Canterbury. The Deans broth- 
ers named their property Riccarton, and 
renamed the Avon River after a stream on 
their grandfather's farm.’ 

Christchurch originated as the capital of a 
new British settlement, the last of the organ- 
ised colonisation projects that followed the 
1840 Treaty of Waitangi, by which Britain 
claimed sovereignty over New Zealand. 
Wellington had been the first; then came 
New Plymouth, Whanganui, Nelson and 
Otago. The Canterbury Association was 
formed in London early in 1848, after a 
meeting in November 1847 between the 
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theorist of systematic colonisation Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield and a young Anglo-Irish 
lawyer John Robert Godley, who agreed to 
lead the settlement. An illustrious body of 
peers, members of parliament and Anglican 
clergy supported the association, including 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin. 
The association’s chairman, George Wil- 
liam, fourth Baron Lyttelton, headed the 
committee that organised the new colony. 
Its principal city was to be named Christ 
Church, after Canterbury Cathedral. Godley 
later joked that it was named for his Oxford 
college.* 

Wakefield and Godley envisaged a 
compact agricultural settlement of carefully 
selected Anglican families with a range of 
skills and occupations, to replicate a cross- 
section of English society. With a cathedral 
and college at its heart, the new settlement 
would be a civilised place, with plenty of 
schools and churches. According to Wake- 
field’s theory, land would be sold to settlers 
at an artificially high ‘sufficient price’ to pay 
for all these amenities, and for public works 
such as roads and bridges. 

Canterbury was the most successful of all 
the Wakefield settlements, and came closest 
to realising his ideal of a‘slice of old England’ 
transplanted to a new land. But first the land 
had to be bought from its Maori owners and 
surveyed for sale to the intending colonists. 
The land now occupied by Christchurch (and 
Victoria Square) was purchased from Ngai 
Tahu in 1848, but the process was neither 
straightforward nor fair. Governor George 
Grey sent Commissioner Henry Kemp to 
the South Island to purchase as much land 
as he could ahead of the Canterbury settle- 
ment. Because there were so few surviving 
Ngai Tahu, government officials believed 


the Canterbury Block could be bought 


John Robert Godley (1814-61), lawyer, administrator, 
civil servant and leader of the Canterbury settlement. 
He spent 1851-52 in Canterbury, as de facto governor, 
and was later assistant under-secretary at the War 
Office in London. 
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very cheaply, but Kemp’s negotiations with 
Ngai Tahu leaders were stormy. They had a 
very good idea of the future value of their 
land for European settlers, and Hone Taaro 
Tikao (John Love) suggested £5 million as 
a fair price. Kemp had been authorised to 
offer only £2000 in four instalments. Tikao 
at first refused to sign the deed of sale, but 
enough other chiefs signed for Kemp to claim 
a successful ‘purchase’. He assured Ngai Tahu 
that they could keep their accustomed villages 
and gardens, but did not specify any such 
areas. [he whole Canterbury Block was now 
Crown land, and any future reserves would 
be granted only at the government's pleasure. 

Later in 1848 Walter Mantell was sent 
south to complete the purchase and start a 
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survey. He ignored the request of North Can- 
terbury Maori for a block of land between the 
Waimakariri and Ashley rivers, and marked 
out a mere 1068ha at Tuahiwi and 346ha 
at Rapaki as reserves, along with others in 
South Canterbury. Mantell was under orders 
to minimise the extent of such reserves, and 
deliberately underestimated the size of the 
Maori population. Instead of the promised 
10ha per person, Ngai Tahu received barely 
4. Some of the promised reserves failed to 
materialise. Mantell even denied Ngai Tahu 
some of their cultivated land and all of their 
mahinga kai. Ngai Tahu rightly felt they 
had been swindled, and that the Crown had 
breached the Treaty of Waitangi. Though 
they were soon swamped by the arrival of 
thousands of British settlers, Ngai Tahu never 
gave up their protest. Ignored by successive 
governments, they were forced to wait until 
the Waitangi Tribunal upheld their claim and 
awarded compensation in 1997, along with 
a formal apology.’ 

The survey of the Canterbury settlement’s 
land was headed by Captain Joseph Thomas, 
an experienced army officer and engineer who 
had travelled the length of the country and 
helped to survey the Wanganui and Otago 
settlements. He had been allocated £20,000 
by the Canterbury Association to make a 
survey and prepare for the arrival of the first 
colonists. He arrived at Port Cooper, soon to 
be renamed Lyttelton Harbour, in December 
1848 with William Fox and the surveyors 
Thomas Cass and Charles Torlesse. They 
were later joined by another experienced 
surveyor, Edward Jollie. Thomas had hoped 
to locate the port of the new settlement at 
Rapaki, but its Ngai Tahu inhabitants were 
understandably reluctant to part with their 
meagre reserve, so he chose a bay nearer the 
sea, then known as Erskine or Cavendish Bay, 
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Captain Joseph Thomas (1803-80), army officer, 
engineer and surveyor of several early settlements in 
New Zealand. He chose the site of Christchurch and 
supervised the surveyors. After quarrelling with Godley, 
he left Lyttelton early in 1851. 


Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington 


and began to build a jetty and immigration 
barracks. So was founded the port of Lyt- 
telton. The only flat land on the harbour was 
at its far end, at what is now Teddington, and 
Thomas tentatively selected this as the site 
for a capital city, but the prohibitive expense 
of reclamation needed to provide the 4000ha 
specified by the Canterbury Association 
soon made him switch to a second site on 
the plains, near the Deans brothers’ farm at 
Riccarton."” 
GK 

The first surveys of the Canterbury settle- 
ment began during 1849. Thomas and Cass 
laid out a base line for a general triangulation, 
and Cass and Torlesse started a trigonometri- 
cal survey of the plains and foothills, while 
Jollie surveyed the three town sites, Lyttelton, 
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Edward Jollie (1825-94) arrived at Nelson as a survey 
cadet in 1842. Assistant to Captain Thomas in the 
Canterbury survey, he became president of the 
Canterbury Provincial Executive in 1859 and was later 
provincial secretary and secretary for public works. 
Canterbury Times, 16 December 1900 


Sumner and Christchurch, completing the 
latter by March 1850. His small wooden 
house near The Bricks, and the raupo hut 
for his assistants, were the first dwellings in 
what would become central Christchurch. 
Thomas had selected, for the centre of 
Christchurch, the largest area of relatively dry 
grassland between the swamps of what are 
now St Albans to the north and Sydenham to 
the south, at the point of furthest navigation 
of the Avon by small boats. Jollie’s earliest 
surviving ‘Plot of Christchurch’, dated March 
1850 and known as Black Map 273, clearly 
shows the space now known as Victoria 
Square as the ‘Market Place’. Three reserve 
plots are numbered, one as E16 and two as 
F15, for government offices and an associa- 
tion store, which never eventuated. These 
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details were faithfully copied onto Jollie’s Jollie described the process: “Thomas with 
‘Plan of Christchurch’, also dating from his gold spectacles on and a Peerage in his 
March 1850 (Black Map 275), and another hand read out a name he fancied and if he 
undated copy (Black Map 274).The latterhas thought it sounded well and I also thought 
since achieved status as the earliest official so, it was written on the map.’” Lyttelton 
map because the city council had it copied was named first, and took the most famous 
in 1937 for reference purposes. It is much diocesan names, such as London, Oxford, 
clearer than the faded and brittle original Dublin and Norwich. Jollie’s recollection that 
maps.'! Christchurch was left with the lesser Irish 
Thomas and Jollie chose the names of and colonial names is a little disingenuous. 
the streets surrounding the Market Place in There is a coherent pattern of alternating 
March 1850. Thomas had been careful to English and Irish names, with a few Welsh 
name major features of the Canterbury Block and colonial dioceses to complete the number 
after prominent members of the Canterbury _ required. 
Association: hence Lyttelton, Sumner, Colombo Street, the long main street 
Heathcote, Ashburton, Ellesmere and soon. named after the diocese in Ceylon (Sri 
Most of the street names were taken from the Lanka), formed the eastern side of the 
major dioceses of the Church of England. Market Place. The southern boundary was 
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The site of Christchurch in 1850, based on the surveyors’ Black Maps. This shows the centrality of the planned 
Market Place, on dry grassland at the highest point of navigation on the Avon River. 
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provided by Armagh Street, the northern 
by Kilmore and the western by Durham, a 
nice mixture of English, Irish and colonial 
names. Chester Street appeared on the 
original grid plan as a parallel to Kilmore 
Street, but because it was interrupted by the 
Avon River it appears on maps in two parts, 
East and West. The diagonal road leading 
from the river towards the north-west and 
Papanui Bush was named Whately Road 
after Richard Whately (1787-1863), the 
scholarly Archbishop of Dublin and a leading 
founder of the Canterbury Association. He 
had been a professor of political economy at 
Oxford, and was the author of treatises on 
logic and rhetoric before his appointment 
to Dublin. This road would in the future 


‘Plot of Christchurch, March 1850’ from Edward Jollie’s 

Black Map 273. Cathedral Square is the flattened cross 

at centre: the Market Place straddles the river north of 
Armagh Street. When this map was drawn the site was 
a treeless expanse of tussock and grass. 


Canterbury Museum 1559/2 
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connect with Papanui Road, but that did not 
exist in 1850. Nor did the other diagonal, the 
Sumner Road, now known as Ferry Road, 
leading to the mouth of the Heathcote River. 

Jollie had surveyed the site of central 

Christchurch into quarter-acre (1011m?) sec- 
tions and numbered them from the north-east 
corner of the block bounded by Barbadoes, 
Salisbury, St Asaph and Antigua streets. The 
town section numbers ran in alternating rows, 
east to west, then west to east. This is why 
those on the northern side of Victoria Square 
ran east to west (Town Sections 249-55) and 
the numbers on the other side ran west to 
east (TS 577 and 583-87). On either side of 
the square the numbers ran north to south: 
TS 572-76 on Colombo Street, TS 256-58 
and 315-19 on Durham Street." 
The ‘First Body of Colonists’ in the Can- 
terbury settlement were those who applied 
for land from the association’s London agent 
before 25 August 1850. The sum of £150 pur- 
chased 50 acres (just over 20ha) of rural land 
within the Canterbury Block and entitled the 
purchaser to two more land orders: another 
50 acres of rural land, and one quarter-acre 
town section in Lyttelton or Christchurch. 
Quarter-acre town sections were valued at 
£12. Every further purchase of rural land 
would entitle the holder to one quarter-acre 
town section per £150 spent. The order of 
opening the applications would determine 
the applicant’s number on the registered 
list, and therefore their priority in selecting 
land. If two or more applied for the same 
block of land, priority was determined by the 
registered list. 

Up to 7 September 1850, on the eve of 
the first colonists’ departure from Britain, a 
total of 13,150 acres (5320ha) of rural land 
and 132 acres (53.4ha) of town land had been 


sold to 143 purchasers for £39,300. These 
purchases gave rights to 65,750 additional 
acres (26,608ha) of pasturage. For the 
Canterbury Association’s committee, these 
figures were disappointing: they had hoped 
to sell 200,000 acres (80,938ha) to at least 
15,000 settlers. But given the circumstances, 
it was a creditable result. Nine-tenths of 
the purchasers were intending colonists or 
their representatives. Unlike some other 
colonisation projects, Canterbury would have 
relatively few absentee landlords. Only two of 
the original purchasers in the Market Place 
were absentees.'° 

These original land purchasers called 
themselves colonists, and in London in April 
1850 they founded the Society of Canterbury 
Colonists, with William Guise Brittan as 
their chairman. The assisted artisans and 
labourers, known as migrants, had to produce 
testimonials as to their piety, sobriety and 
honesty. They had to be of ‘good character’ 
and members of the Church of England, 
with useful trades and skills. James Edward 
FitzGerald was Wakefield’s publicist for 
the Canterbury Association, and then its 
emigration agent, persuading a number of his 
friends to invest in the projected settlement, 
but migrant places were slow to fill, and the 
project nearly collapsed. It was saved by an 
injection of capital from Wakefield, Lyttelton 
and two other leading members, and by a 
relaxation of the New Zealand Company’s 
demands for land sales income. FitzGerald 
then decided to become a colonist himself, 
and arranged to have a printing press sent 
out with the first ships.'” 

Of the 575 steerage passengers on the first 
four ships, no fewer than 200 were sponsored 
as servants of colonists, and another 199 were 
assisted with loans. Only 40 paid their own 
full fare. The association had to relax its strict 
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‘Rules for Emigrants of the Labouring Class’ 
to admit non-Anglicans; the small numbers 
of Presbyterians and Wesleyans (Methodists) 
who emigrated would make a significant 
contribution to early Canterbury. Although 
they were intended to be the labour force of 
the new colony, once in Canterbury many 
migrant families sought independence rather 
than wages, setting up small businesses and 
leasing plots of land as soon as they could 
afford them. Among them were some of the 
first residents of the Market Place.'* 

The Canterbury Association chartered 
four sailing ships to carry the initial colonists 
and migrants to New Zealand: Charlotte Jane, 
Randolph, Sir George Seymour and Cressy. 
All four arrived at Lyttelton in December 
1850, the first two on the same day, a most 
remarkable coincidence after sailing for three 
months around the globe out of sight of 
each other. These ‘First Four Ships’ acquired 
almost mythical status in the Canterbury 
settlement, with descendants of these first 
arrivals claiming social superiority to all those 
who followed. But there was really little to 
distinguish the seven ships that arrived in the 
first four months of the Canterbury settle- 
ment, bringing 1293 settlers to Canterbury. 
Three more, Castle Eden, Isabella Hercus and 
Travancore, sailed into Lyttelton in February 
and March 1851. By March 1853 another 
18 vessels had brought the total arrivals to 
3549. A handful of ‘First Body’ colonists 
actually preceded the Charlotte Jane by taking 
passage on faster ships. The Barbara Gordon 
arrived via Auckland and Wellington on 15 
December 1850, the day before the Charlotte 
Jane. Among her passengers were cousins 
and business partners Joseph Longden and 
Henry Le Cren, merchants and auctioneers, 
who had been the shipping agents for the 
first four ships. They were to be among the 
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Lyttelton in January 1851. The buildings grouped in the middle of this view comprise Godley's house and the 
barracks erected by Captain Thomas for the arriving colonists. 


William Fox watercolour, Hocken Library, Dunedin 


first to select town sections in Christchurch’s 
Market Place.'’ 

After three months at sea, most of the 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims’, as the colonists liked 
to call themselves, were relieved to be on 
dry land again, but apart from the jetty 
and immigration barracks built by Captain 
Thomas and his team of carpenters and 
Maori labourers, there was not much to 
see in Lyttelton — only a scattering of tents 
and A-frame huts, perversely called V-huts, 
on the steep hillsides — but at least it was 
a functioning town, with stores and a grog 
shop. Christchurch was still merely a figment 
of the surveyors’ imagination. Many of the 
new arrivals were disappointed, on climbing 
the Port Hills above Lyttelton, to behold 
watery swamps and an empty grassy plain. 

Most of the cabin passengers stayed on 
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board the ships while huts and houses were 
hastily built. The immigration barracks were 
crammed full of migrants, but Godley, who 
had been in Lyttelton since April 1850, did 
not let the migrants linger in the spartan 
comfort of the immigration barracks, as 
more ships were expected. He decreed that 
new arrivals could ‘squat’ on any available 
land pending the official selection of town 
sections, on the understanding that they 
would then vacate or arrange to lease the land. 
Fortunately the summer weather was kind, 
with no heavy rain until March 1851, and a 
succession of warm sunny weeks enabled the 
pilgrims to improvise shelter and inspect the 
future site of Christchurch. All the migrant 
ships brought bricks and timber as ballast, 
and Lyttelton merchants were quick to order 
more from Hobart or Wellington. But the 


cost of shipping heavy luggage from Lyttelton 
around to the Avon River was prohibitive for 
all but the more affluent. 

Many of the early settlers’ letters and dia- 
ries describe their strenuous efforts to carry 
or drag heavy trunks and cases over the steep 
Bridle Path from Lyttelton to Heathcote 
Valley, and then to struggle through the flax 
and tussock to find a suitable place to settle 
on the plains. There were very few horses in 
Canterbury, and only a few bullocks avail- 
able from the Deans brothers or the Rhodes 
brothers at Purau to drag heavy loads. 

One unfortunate pilgrim did not survive 
the strenuous climb over the Bridle Path. 
John Williams, aged 42, a Presbyterian 
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baker from Dunfermline, had come out 
in the Randolph with his wife Isabella and 
their seven small children. Four days after 
landing he struggled to the top of the 
Bridle Path, where he collapsed and died, 
allegedly from heat stroke. The first issue of 
the Lyttelton Times, published on 11 January 
1851, noted his passing, remarking that he 
had been a settler ‘of high character’. The 
family returned to the Lyttelton immigra- 
tion barracks, while the Reverend Edward 
Puckle raised a public subscription to assist 
Isabella Williams, who subsequently took her 
children to Christchurch to stay with fellow 
Presbyterians, blacksmith John Anderson and 


the Deans brothers at Riccarton. She never 


View of the Canterbury Plains from Ferrymead, 1852. Ferry Road leads towards the infant settlement of Christch- 
urch. The dark patches indicate Riccarton Bush at the left and Papanui Bush at the right. 


J. E. FitzGerald watercolour, Canterbury Museum 8739 
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The Land Office in Christchurch was completed in 
January 1851 by James Johnston, the foreman who 
built the Lyttelton immigration barracks, and Edward 
Arnett. This office was the seat of officialdom in early 
Christchurch, also doubling as the first Magistrate's 
Court. 


J, £. FitzGerald watercolour, Canterbury Museum 


enry Le Cren, early merchant of Lyttelton and the 
arket Place, at right, with David Innes and William 
ornbrook. 


Hay Collection, Canterbury Museum 1952.59.46 
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remarried but started a small business selling 
yeast, assisted by her eldest son, John, and 
was later the first woman to open a store in 


the Market Place.”° 

Apart from the surveyors’ huts at The Bricks, 
there were no buildings on the site of central 
Christchurch when the pilgrims arrived. The 
first building erected was the Land Office on 
Worcester Street beside the Avon, a site now 
occupied by the 1887 Municipal Chambers. 
Construction began in mid-January 1851. 
The second was a prefabricated cottage 
brought down from Auckland by George 
Gould, who set it up on TS 570 on Armagh 
Street, close to the Market Place. 

Central Christchurch’s third wooden 
building, and its first commercial premises, 
was Charles Wellington Bishop's store on the 
Colombo Street side of the Market Place. 
Canterbury’s first newspaper, the Ly/telton 
Times, edited by FitzGerald, mentioned the 
Market Place for the first time on 1 February, 
in a small advertisement for Bishop’s store, 
‘where may be obtained provisions of every 
description, Hardware, Tools, Nails, Earth- 
enware, etc.’. Bishop also announced that he 
had a saddle mare for sale and that his store 
was an agency for the Ly/te/ton Times.”! The 
paper had advertised on 18 January that he 
was arranging to open a store on TS 572 in 
Christchurch, even though the official land 
selections had not yet been made. Bishop 
already had a store in Lyttelton, where he 
was one of a small group of pioneering 
merchants, along with Alport, Beamish, 
Longden, Le Cren and Pratt. The earliest 
photograph of Bishop’s Market Place store 
shows a simple barn-like shed with a brick 
chimney and wooden-shingled roof. 

Bishop’s brother Frederick had been 


one of the original land purchasers, and the 


entire Bishop clan, comprising Charles, his 
second wife Ellen and three children, his 
brothers Frederick and Edward, and their 
sisters Emma and Mary Ann, had come out 
on the Charlotte Jane. 

The first official selection of town sec- 
tions in the Canterbury settlement took 
place on Monday, 17 February 1851 at the 
half-completed Land Office. Fifty selections 
were made that day, and another 56 on the 
Tuesday. Not surprisingly, the first 21 selec- 
tions were all in Lyttelton, already a thriving 
township where land values were expected to 
rise quickly. Christchurch was still ‘a howling 
wilderness’, according to one early arrival. 
The first Christchurch sections chosen were 
all close to the Avon, as there were no roads 
and the river provided the only means of 
transport for heavy goods from Lyttelton. 

Dr Henry Savage made the first Market 
Place selection, of TS 572, which he would 
later lease to the enterprising Mr Bishop. 
Edward Ward made the next selection, of TS 
577 and 315-18. His brother Henry Ward 
received the title for the latter sections, where 
the law courts now stand, but TS 577 on 
Armagh Street was received by C. W. Bishop. 
Presumably he had let it be known that he 
was keen to lease land on the Market Place. 
His business rivals in Lyttelton, Longden 
and Le Cren, promptly chose TS 575-76. 
Clearly the most astute merchants expected 
the Market Place to become the city’s com- 
mercial centre.” 

Dr Henry Richards made the next Market 
Place selection, soon after Longden and Le 
Cren, and he chose the sections straddling 
Whately Road in the north-west corner of 
the square, T'S 255-58. The builders Edward 
Kent and Isaac Luck next chose TS 585 and 
587 on the Armagh Street frontage west of 
Colombo Street. Richard Harman chose, 
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among other sites, T'S 589 on the south-east 
corner of Armagh and Colombo streets. 
Richard Fleming then chose sections 248-51 
on the northern side of the Market Place. An 
agent for the Reverend George Paulson, an 
absentee purchaser, chose sections 573-74, 
completing the Colombo Street side of the 
square. Mary Ward finished the northern side 
by selecting sections 253-54. 

Only two sections were not taken up 
at this first selection. Emily Fitzgerald (no 
relation to the editor of the Ly/te/ton Times) 
later chose TS 319, and the brothers James 
and Stephen Fisher finally chose TS 583 in 
September 1852. 

The Market Place was clearly one of the 
more popular parts of central Christchurch 
for the initial land choices. Dr Alfred Barker, 
Christchurch’s first medical practitioner, 
chose a block between the Land Office and 
the future Cathedral Square, but surprisingly 
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Detail of 1850 Black Map 274 showing plots 11, 15 and 


16 reserved for government buildings. Plot 16 was set 
aside for the Canterbury Association store (never built) 
and later became the site of the Oxford Hotel. 


Canterbury Museum 1319 
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nobody else in this first selection favoured 
the Square itself. William Guise Brittan, 
chairman of the Colonists’ Society, took 
the block across Worcester Street from Dr 
Barker (the Clarendon Hotel site) and, like 
his medical neighbour, immediately set about 
building himself a house. The earliest views 
of central Christchurch show their houses 
and the Land Office, and a small footbridge 
across the Avon, built at the same time as 
the Land Office.?? 

Who were these original owners of the land 
surrounding the Market Place? 

Dr Henry Savage almost qualifies as one 
of the pre-Adamite settlers of Canterbury, as 
those settlers who arrived before December 
1850 were known, as well as a pilgrim, since 
he sailed into Lyttelton with Godley on the 
Lady Nugent in April 1850. He had previously 
practised as a physician in Portman Square, 
London. Among his fellow passengers was 
Joseph Dann, who had worked for Frederick 
Bishop in the wine trade in Hackney. He and 
his new bride Hannah started a small business 
in Lyttelton, where they went into partnership 
with Bishop. Savage leased TS 572 to Charles 
Bishop in 1851, and later sold the land to 
him for £300, but the doctor did not stay in 
Canterbury and very little is known of him.2! 

Edward Robert Ward (1825-51) was a 
young lawyer, nephew of Viscount Bangor 
and son of the Hon. Reverend Henry Ward of 
Killinchy in County Down, Northern Ireland. 
Encouraged by their father, the three Ward 
brothers, Edward, Henry and Hamilton, had 
joined the Society of Canterbury Colonists 
and sailed on the Charlotte Jane with a number 
of assisted farm workers from County Down. 
Godley appointed Edward a justice of the 
peace, and he seemed likely to become one 
of the natural leaders of the Canterbury 
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Edward Ward (1825-51), lawyer, magistrate, and one 
of the original purchasers of land in the Market Place. 
He and his younger brother Henry were drowned in a 
boating accident in Lyttelton Harbour in June 1851, 


From The Journal of Edward Ward 


settlement. Edward’s journal remains a 
valuable source of information about early 
Lyttelton. He and Henry established the 
first farm on Quail Island (Otamahua) in 
Lyttelton Harbour, but both were drowned 
in a boating accident in June 1851. Another 
brother, Crosbie Ward, arrived out in 1852 to 
settle their affairs and soon became a popular 
and respected figure in early Christchurch 
as co-owner of the Ly/te/ton Times. He sold 
TS 577 to the Fisher brothers, who had built 
a house on TS 583 before moving to farm 
in South Christchurch, where they were 
pioneers of the suburb of Beckenham.”° 
Joseph Longden (1828-65) and Henry 
Le Cren (1828-95) brought with them to 
New Zealand a prefabricated iron shed, 
which they set up on Norwich Quay in 
Lyttelton, before the arrival of the colonists. 


From here they operated the first stock and 
station agency in Canterbury, until their 
partnership was dissolved in 1854.”° 

Dr Henry S. Richards (1826-87) and 
his brother Joseph, from Bridgenorth in 
Shropshire, came out in the Sir George 
Seymour. They selected two rural sections 
on Harewood Road, where Joseph farmed 
successfully for several years. Henry, who had 
married Amelia Weston just before leaving 
England, built the first domestic dwelling 
on the Market Place in 1851. His medical 
practice failed to prosper, however, perhaps 
because Dr Barker let it be known that he had 
never completed his medical degree. Richards 
had plenty of medical experience, however, 
having been an assistant to the famous Dr 
(later Lord) Joseph Lister, pioneer of surgi- 
cal asepsis. He left Christchurch in 1853 to 
live in the country at Rockwood, selling the 
Market Place property to his brother Joseph. 
He later farmed at Racecourse Hill, where he 
spent the rest of his life as a respected country 
doctor for the Hororata district.?’ 

Edward Kent (1820?-55) and Isaac Luck 
(1817-81), both from Oxford in England, set 
up one of Canterbury’s first building part- 
nerships. Kent and his family arrived in the 
Castle Eden on 7 February 1851, just in time 
for the first land selections. Luck followed 
on 6 June in the Steadfast. He had trained as 
an architect and surveyor, and later went into 
partnership with Benjamin Mountfort, Can- 
terbury’s leading Gothic Revival architect. 
(He married Mountfort’s sister Susanna in 
1853.) Luck has been described as ‘a big man, 
raw-boned, very tall with a bushy moustache’. 
Others thought him ‘loud-voiced, aggressive, 
truculent, hearty, bluff’, but he was likeable, 
and had a good sense of humour. He was 
to make several significant additions to the 


Market Place in the 1850s.”* 
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Isaac Luck (1817-81), builder of the first Anglican 
church in Lyttelton, and the Market Place lock-up, 
in partnership with his brother-in-law, the architect 
Benjamin Mountfort. 


Christchurch City Libraries, CD 17, IMGO089 


Richard James Strachan Harman 
(1826-1902) was a well-educated engineer 
who came out in the Sir George Seymour. He 
was a member of the executive committee of 
the Society of Land Purchasers, and returned 
to London, where he was the Canterbury 
Provincial Government’s immigration agent 
from 1854 to 1856. Back in Christchurch 
he built up a profitable business as an estate 
agent, especially acting for absentee owners. 
In 1862 he was joined by E. C.J. Stevens, and 
both men became prominent and respected 
Christchurch citizens, serving on many 
boards and committees.”’ 

Richard Fleming (1819-94) was a Lon- 
doner who had no intention of living in the 
Market Place. Having selected his rural land 
at Port Levy, he is said to have rowed there 
straight from the Randolph. He became one 
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of the largest landowners on Banks Peninsula, 
accumulating land at Pigeon Bay as well as 
Port Levy, but he sold it all in 1877 to buy 
the Ahuriri run from the Rhodes brothers, 
which he then subdivided very profitably. He 
sold his Market Place land in 1854 to Francis 
Lewis Rees and the Reverend John Aldred.*° 

The Reverend George R. Paulson was an 
absentee purchaser, whose agent leased TS 
573 to Charles Bishop until it was sold to 
Henry Sewell (1807-79), a lawyer who had 
been closely involved in the establishment of 
the Canterbury Association. He was sent out 
to New Zealand in 1853 with the difficult 
task of winding up the association’s affairs, 
and later became a leading politician, serv- 
ing briefly as New Zealand’s first premier 
in 1856. Sewell’s journals, which cover the 
period 1853-57, give a matchless insight into 
the workings of early Canterbury.*! 

The last of the original landowners in 
the Market Place was a widow, Mary Ward, 
who came from Gloucester on the Sir George 
Seymour. Little is known about her. She leased 
TS 253-54 to a succession of tenants, includ- 
ing John Dilloway and the builder William 
Dartnell, before selling the land to Charles 
William Wyatt in 1863. She then retired to 
live in England. 

The earliest occupants of the Market Place 
were mostly lessees, like Charles Bishop. 
From July 1851 he had a lodger at 10s a 
week: Dr John S. Gundry, who came out 
in the Steadfast in 1851 and was the first 
medical man to live in the Market Place, 
though he stayed for only a month.” As 
early as 15 March 1851 George Allen was 
advertising prefabricated wooden houses 
from the Market Place; on 22 March he 
officially announced the opening of a general 
store ‘situate in the Market-Place’, where he 
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was offering ‘provisions of all descriptions, 
together with ‘Clothing, Bedding, Hardware, 
Earthenware, Glass, Brushes, &c.’.** The 
exact location of Allen’s store is unknown, 
but it may have been on TS 574, leased from 
the agent of the Reverend George Paulson. 
Also in March 1851 there appeared an 
advertisement for H. Jenkins and J. McLean, 
carpenters, joiners and builders, who offered 
to make sashes, window frames and doors 
‘on the shortest notice’, and repair furniture, 
at their workshops in the Market Place, 
Christchurch.** Again, the exact location of 
their business is unknown, but as there was 
no bridge across the Avon until March 1852 
it seems likely to have been on either the 
Colombo or Armagh street frontages. All 
these early wooden structures were hastily 
erected as temporary shelters, intended to 
last only until their owners could afford to 
rebuild in brick or stone. However, most of 
early Christchurch would remain wooden 
until the more affluent 1870s. 

The first hotel to overlook the Market 
Place, and the first to do business in early 
Christchurch, was the Golden Fleece, built 
on Richard Harman’s TS 589 sometime 
before April 1851 by an enterprising 
German, Gustav Gartner and his partner, 
Thomas Ellis. Gartner had arrived in Lyt- 
telton in January 1850 as one of the team of 
carpenters recruited from Hobart by Captain 
Thomas to build the jetty and immigration 
barracks.*» He had had himself appointed 
as the Canterbury Association’s storekeeper 
in Lyttelton, before forming a partnership 
with Ellis to start a hotel in Christchurch. 
Gartner built the hotel to his own simple 
design, adding extensions as he could afford 
them. The hotel’s name not only had classical 
allusions but presumably also referred to the 
high prices being fetched for wool by the 


Australian squatters, known as ‘Shagroons’, 
who pioneered sheepfarming on the Can- 
terbury Plains, thus saving the settlement 
from economic disaster. The farmers needed 
somewhere to stay when they came into town 
for supplies, and the Golden Fleece quickly 
became the most successful of Christchurch’s 
first hotels. (The Royal on Oxford Terrace 
and the White Hart in High Street were 
the other early hostelries.) Gartner and Ellis 
applied to Godley in March 1851 for permis- 
sion to erect a stockyard in the Market Place, 
but he turned them down, saying it was a 
public reserve.*° 

The Golden Fleece became an impor- 
tant venue for meetings and social events. 
Christchurch’s first auction of seed wheat was 
held here in April 1851, as was the inaugural 
meeting of the Canterbury Jockey Club in 
September. On 16 December the Golden 
Fleece hosted a ball to celebrate the first 
anniversary of the arrival of the Charlotte Jane, 
and one of Christchurch’s earliest lodges, the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, held its inaugural 
meeting there in January 1852.*’ Its accom- 
modation was far from luxurious, however. Dr 
Gundry noted in his diary that he slept one 
night at the Golden Fleece on some rough 
planks placed on small barrels, with a mattress 
and two blankets. Gartner himself referred 
to his hotel as ‘the Cold’n Fleas’.°* 

Across Armagh Street from the Golden 
Fleece, George Gould had selected TS 570 
and erected his prefabricated cottage early 
in 1851. He now added a store and timber 
yard. A well-educated and popular young 
man who soon gained a reputation for 
scrupulous honesty, Gould became one of 
Christchurch’s most respected businessmen 
and benefactors in the nineteenth century, 
and one of its wealthiest citizens. He and 


Charles Bishop were good friends, despite 
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George Gould (1823-89), businessman and entrepre- 
neur, whose cottage in Armagh Street was the first 
private dwelling in Christchurch. His store in the Market 
Place was one of the first commercial premises. He 
later made a fortune shipping wool and wheat from 
Canterbury and was a notable benefactor. 
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Gould's cottage. He built the frame in Auckland and 
shipped materials for its completion to Lyttelton ina 
schooner, then brought them up the Avon, landing 
them at the Bricks wharf owned by Joseph Longden. 
The cottage, erected in February 1851, stood for many 
years in Armagh Street, near Colombo Street, until it 
was removed to Park Street, Addington. 


Christchurch City Libraries, CD3, IMGO064 
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being business rivals. In October 1851 Gould 
opened his own store on the Market Place, 
but exactly where is uncertain.°° 

By April 1851 there was a great deal of 
building activity in central Christchurch, 
with cottages and shops going up along the 
streets north and south of Cathedral Square. 
The demand for timber, roof shingles and 
nails was reflected in the advertisements in 
the Lyfte/ton Times. In May 1851 Charles 
Bishop advertised a consignment of timber 
from Hobart, and that same week George 
Gould offered ‘timber sold on commission’, 
along with roof shingles and fence palings.*° 
Dr Gundry, who had selected a section in 


ites 


Dr John Seager Gundry (1807-86), surgeon- 
superintendent of the Canterbury Association migrant 
ship Steadfast, which arrived in June 1851. Gundry was 
an early lodger in the Market Place before he built his 
own house in Cashel Street. He and his family returned 
to England in 1858, where he later became vicar at 
Honiton in Devon. 


Christchurch City Libraries, CD 13, IMG 0053 
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Cashel Street, contracted with Thomas 
Lewis to have a house built there for £27. 
He chose the doors and window frames at 
Alport’s store, and walked back to Cashel 
Street with 36lb (more than 16kg) of nails 
on his back.*! All this busy construction work 
must have been giving someone a thirst, for 
in June and July Bishop advertised large 
quantities of wine, sherry, brandy, gin, rum 
and whisky, which had come out in the Duke 
of Bronte and Steadfast in June. These two 
ships had arrived within days of each other, 
overcrowding the immigration barracks at 
Lyttelton with another 266 migrants.” 

Not everyone could face such strong 
spirits, it seems. The first coffee house to 
open in the Market Place was announced in 
September 1851 by one G. Park, who hoped, 
‘by moderate charges and attention to the 
wants of the public’, to receive a share of 
their custom.*’ The location of his premises 
is unknown, but it may have been among the 
first buildings on the north side of the square, 
where coffee and spices were to become 
something of a local speciality in the 1860s. 

In order to get to the north side of the 
Market Square, people had to risk wading 
up to their waists across the Avon River, 
unless they walked from the Worcester 
Street footbridge. It was more easily crossed 
on horseback. On his first plan of the city, 
Jollie had marked just two future bridges, on 
Worcester Street, and at the Market Place, 
but early in 1851 there was no road to the 
north-west, and the bridge existed only on 
paper. 

In July 1851 Godley invited tenders for 
a timber bridge over the Avon in the Market 
Place, which should be 16ft (4.8m) wide and 
capable of carrying wheeled traffic. Edward 
Dobson, architect and surveyor, had notified 
his intention of moving from Lyttelton to 


Christchurch in August, directing that his 
mail should be forwarded to Allen’s store. He 
may have pointed out to Godley the need for 
more detailed specifications so that bidders 
could estimate their costs more exactly, for on 
16 August Godley invited the submission of 
detailed drawings and estimates of costs for 
the Market Place bridge, offering 5 guineas 
(45 5s) for the winning design. Thomas Cass, 
the Canterbury Association's chief surveyor 
since the departure of Thomas in January 
1851, would decide on the best design. 
Godley added that this bridge needed to be 
only ‘of a rough and temporary nature’.“* 

George Allen’s last advertisement from 
the Market Place appeared on 27 September 
1851, offering for sale several tons of ‘first 
quality Van Diemen’s Land flour’, lately 
arrived from Hobart, along with 200 fruit 
trees, 10,000 hawthorn quicks (cuttings) for 
hedging and assorted raspberry, gooseberry 
and currant canes.’ These last items give 
us a clue as to Allen’s true ambition in life: 
he wanted to be a nurseryman, and had 
brought bundles of raspberry and currant 
canes from England on the Charlotte Jane. He 
now bought land on the east side of Madras 
Street (the present CPIT site) and opened 
a nursery there in 1852. On 17 April that 
year the Lytte/ton Times reported that Allen’s 
garden was ‘distinguished by the goodness of 
the vegetables and the bright colours and the 
sweet smell of the flower-beds’.”° 

It seems likely that George Gould took 
over Allen’s Market Place premises, since he 
opened his store in October 1851, advertising 
empty butter kegs, pork casks and beef tierces 
(all small wooden barrels). He probably took 
over Allen’s stock as well, for the list of gen- 
eral provisions on offer seems very similar to 
earlier advertisements, including foodstuffs, 
clothing, tools and implements.” 
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The first death by drowning in the Avon 
occurred in September 1851. An old whaler 
named Hamilton had slipped into the river 
‘while in a state of intoxication’, and his body 
was found the next morning.** There was 
no street lighting in Christchurch until the 
1860s, and on a cloudy moonless night the 
riverbank would have been almost invisible in 
the dense darkness. This made the need for 
a bridge all the more urgent. The first load 
of timber for the bridge was delivered to the 
site on 6 November, and work began a month 
later.” Apart from the Land Office, this was 
the first major public works project to be 
undertaken by the Canterbury Association 
in Christchurch, and it seems likely that this 
was when a builder’s yard and sawpit were 
established in the Market Place, close to the 
bridge site, later taken over by the Canterbury 
Provincial Government as its public works 
yard. 

At the same time, work started on form- 
ing and metalling a road to the Papanui Bush. 
At the other end of town, work had already 
begun on the Sumner Road, which led to 
the ferry at the mouth of the Heathcote 
River (now Ferrymead). Shingle for the 
Sumner Road, and for the early streets of 
central Christchurch, came from the Market 
Place.*° Drayloads of stone were dug from the 
south bank of the Avon close to Colombo 
Street, creating a lagoon that remains visible 
in photographs from the 1860s. This appears 
to have been the first public works use of the 
Market Place, setting a precedent that was 
to shape the character of this space for the 
next 30 years. 

In 1852 the witty Crosbie Ward penned 
what was certainly the earliest, and probably 
the only, piece of verse ever written about 
the Market Place, soon after his arrival on 


the Stag in May. The Colonists’ Society had 
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applied to Godley to have the shingle pit and 
lagoon filled in, as they presented a hazard 


to pedestrians at night. 


An Elaboration of the Information desired 
respecting the Restoration of the Excavation in 
the Market Place at Christchurch to its original 


Elevation. 


In the Market Place at Christchurch was 
made an excavation 

The gravel taken thence being used for 
reparation 


Of the Heathcote Ferry Road, then in great 


dilapidation. 


The Colonists’ Society, desiring information, 


Crosbie Ward (1832-67), younger brother of Edward. He 
came to Canterbury in 1852 to settle his brothers’ affairs 
and stayed to become a newspaper owner, journalist, 


satirical poet, politician and postmaster-general. He 
died unexpectedly in London while negotiating a 
postal contract. 


Selwyn Bruce collection, Canterbury Museum 6621 
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Resolved on Tuesday last, after due delibera- 
tion, 

That the secretary do put himself into 
communication 

With Mr Godley, resident agent of the 
Association, 

And request him to answer without prevari- 
cation, 

If he at present purposes to effect a restora- 
tion 

Of the Market Place at Christchurch to its 
original elevation. 

It was strongly represented that the preser- 
vation 

Of the peoples lives and limbs from such a 
situation 

As that in Christchurch they find themselves, 
if through precipitation 

They tumble into, head o'r heels, said recited 
excavation, 

Was a question which warranted their first 
consideration; 

That dirty roads and dark nights are 
sufficient botheration 

(When moon and stars were clouded oer and 
no illumination 

Appeared in neighbouring cottages to afford 
an intimation 

To the Luckless traveller) without this 
infernal excavation! 

For these and other reasons then, of which 
the enumeration 

Would swell to inconvenience the secretary’ 
communication, 

The Colonists’ Society would be glad of 
information 

As to what's intended to be done about the 
restoration 

Of the Market Place of Christchurch to its 


original elevation.”! 


Nothing, however, was done, and the 
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The Colombo Street side of the Market Place, 1857. Dr Barker's retouched photograph shows Bishop's store and 
post office at left, with carts and wheels on sale, and Herbert Alport’s store at right (originally Gould's store). 


Canterbury Museum 5795 


lagoon remained for another decade, a 
favoured fishing spot for boys old and young. 
Christchurch’s first post office opened on 
the Colombo Street frontage of the Market 
Place sometime in mid-1851. Godley had 
appointed Michael Burke as Canterbury’s 
first postmaster at Lyttelton in December 
1850, but he had been overruled by Governor 
George Grey and the colonial secretary, who 
insisted that the postal service be controlled by 
the central government. William L. Howard 
was transferred from Nelson to Lyttelton, 
and arrived in May 1851 to a cool reception. 
The Canterbury colonists had agreed before 
leaving England that all public offices in their 
new settlement should be filled from among 
themselves. Before Howard arrived, Charles 
Bishop had applied for the post of deputy 
postmaster at Christchurch, and Godley had 


approved this, knowing he would be accept- 
able to the other colonists.°? 

Bishop therefore asked Isaac Luck to 
design and build a small post office at the 
Market Place.*’ This building appears in an 
1857 photograph as a little Tudor-style office, 
very similar to the one Luck built for George 
Gould and Grosvenor Miles further down 
Colombo Street, near the Gloucester Street 
intersection. Here the mail from Lyttelton 
would be sorted and held for collection, 
and people could deposit letters and parcels 
for posting through the chief post office 
in Lyttelton. The new system apparently 
took a while to settle down. In October 
1851 Bishop advertised that he would only 
accept letters or parcels ‘in his capacity as 
Postmaster for the Christchurch district’ and 
that he was ‘unconnected with any private 
enterprise whatever’. He was responding 
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to an 11 October announcement by one A. 
Lake that he would carry mail from Bishop’s 
store.’ Bishop’s post office became increas- 
ingly busy as more migrants arrived during 
1851 and 1852, and his business may have 
suffered from lack of attention. But the little 
building achieved enduring importance as the 
official centre of Christchurch when the first 
milestones were placed on the new Sumner 
and Papanui roads: they were measured from 
the doorstep of Bishop’s first post office.* 

Cass reported to Godley in October 1851 
that the line of road from the Market Place 
to Papanui had been surveyed,® but actu- 
ally forming the roadway would take many 
more months, and labour was in short supply 
because the migrants were all busy building 
themselves cottages. 

Apart from boats on the Avon and 
Heathcote rivers, horses and oxen met most 
of the early settlers’ transport needs, and 
their numbers increased rapidly during 1851. 
Horses were imported mainly from Tasma- 
nia, and they were a hardy breed, capable of 
walking 80 to 95km a day. In September there 
was a sudden proliferation of advertisements 
in the Lyttelton Times for livery and bait 
stables in Christchurch. (Bait is a medieval 
word for food or refreshment, especially for 
travellers; livery originally meant the same, 
but had come to mean specifically fodder 
for horses.) L. W. Fitch announced the first 
such establishment in the Market Place in 
September 1851, next to the Golden Fleece 
Hotel. A few months later rivals appeared, 
when Jackson and Bentley opened their 
stables on the other side of the hotel. But 
the landowner then decided to increase their 
rent, and they moved their operation to the 
White Hart Hotel in High Street.%” 
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Another store appeared in the Market Place 
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early in 1852. In January the Lyttelton mer- 
chants Longden and Le Cren announced 
the opening of their new wholesale store in 
the Market Place, under the management 
of John Foster Swinbourne. This, they 
claimed, would save Christchurch residents 
the trouble of a trip to Lyttelton for more 
specialised items. Lyttelton was still the 
larger town in 1852, but Christchurch was 
rapidly catching up. A ‘Review of Progress’ in 
the Lyttelton Times in March 1852 reported 
140 buildings now dotted across the future 
city. They included three hotels (one in the 
Market Place), three general stores (all in the 
Market Place), two bakers, two butchers (one 
in the Market Place), two blacksmiths, two 
carpenters’ workshops (one in the Market 
Place), one tinsmith (in the Market Place), 
one gunsmith (in the Market Place), two 
shoemakers, one saddler, one wheelwright, 
two doctors, two solicitors, three architects, 
several stables and Smart’s Boarding House 
(on the Madras—High streets corner). The 
Market Place was apparently fulfilling the 
prediction of its earliest occupants that 
it was to be the commercial hub of early 
Christchurch.*’ 

Papanui Bridge, made of wood, was 
opened with due ceremony in March 1852, 
releasing a daily flood of traffic into the 
Market Place and central Christchurch 
from all points north and west. Sawyers were 
steadily felling the totara trees of the Papanui 
Bush, converting them into framing timber 
and weatherboards. Off-cuts and smaller 
branches were in high demand as firewood. 
During the winter of 1852 bullock teams 
dragged many loads of firewood over the new 
bridge, which was heard to creak and groan 
under their weight. 

The first public building erected in the 
Market Place was on one of the sections 
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The bridge over the Avon at the Market Place, built in 1852. Dr Barker's house can be seen at the left, the three- 
gabled Land Office and footbridge at Worcester Street in the distance. 


J. E. FitzGerald watercolour, Canterbury Museum, 139a/38 


marked as Reserve F15, alongside Armagh 
Street. This was the police station and lock- 
up, opened at the beginning of July 1852. 
The designer and builder was Isaac Luck, 
who later celebrated its completion with a 
party and dance for his friends and work- 
men. The Ly/te/ton Times journalist could not 
resist an obvious pun: ‘We understand that a 
very hearty and, no doubt, sincere wish was 
entertained by the assembled company that it 
might not be their fate, or /wck, to inspect the 
merits of the building in any other capacity 
than that of the Builder’s guests.” Next to the 
cells, which the ladies in their crinolines no 
doubt inspected with nervous giggles as they 
sipped their champagne, there was accom- 
modation for a solitary gaoler. These were 
merely holding cells; prisoners sentenced by 
the magistrate would be taken over the hill to 
the Lyttelton Gaol to serve their time. James 


Edward FitzGerald, appointed by Godley to 
be sub-inspector of police, made it known in 
November 1852: ‘I do not reside at the Police 
Barracks, though I am considered in charge of 
them.” The first sessions of the Magistrate’s 
Court in Christchurch had been held in the 
upper room of the Land Office, and the 
occasional visits by a Supreme Court judge 
had been accommodated in the schoolroom 
of St Michael and All Angels, known as the 
temporary church, beside the Avon at the end 
of Lichfield Street. The police station was to 
form a major theme of the Market Place for 
the next 20 years, and probably influenced 
the choice of the west side of the square for 
the city’s law courts. 

Another public function for the Market 
Place was announced in November 1852 
when tenders were called for the construction 
of a pound.” As the human population grew, 
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and along with it the animal population, the 
problem of wandering stock and loose horses 
had become pressing. Horses were much too 
valuable to be allowed to wander, and owners 
were expected to claim their animals from the 
pound within 24 hours, but with the increase 
of traffic across the new Papanui Bridge more 
sheep and cattle were being brought into 
town to provide fresh meat for the butchers. 
Fencing was still mostly wooden, before the 
advent of wire, and hedges were slow to grow 
high and thick enough to contain animals 
determined to seek their freedom. 

Commerce still predominated over public 
functions in these early years. Longden and 
Le Cren were importing an ever-widening 
range of goods for the new colony, from 
California as well as England and Australia: 
boots and shoes, American chairs and zinc 
buckets, trousers and hats, dress coats and 
frock coats, gunpowder and shot, assorted 
hams and bacon, Scotch ale and porter, and 
quantities of Epsom salts and carbonate of 
soda. The firm would also deliver firewood 
free of charge.®? Manager John Swinbourne 
announced in August 1852 that he had taken 
over Alport’s store in the Market Place as 
auction rooms, but would carry on his retail 
business as usual.” 

This is the first mention of Nova Scotian 
Augustus James Alport in connection with 
the Market Place. He arrived in Port Cooper 
in September 1849 with his wife and children 
and became Godley’s clerk and accountant. 
He applied for the first auctioneer’s licence in 
Canterbury (Longden and Le Cren secured 
the second) and set himself up in Lyttelton as 
a general agent and importer. A deformed foot 
earned him the local nickname ‘Bumble-foot’, 
but he was no bumbler in business. Alport 
prospered rapidly, and was soon able to buy 
land at the back of Lyttelton, which he named 
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Brenchley Farm. Charles Bishop's second wife 
was Alport’s sister Ellen, and Alport had mar- 
ried Bishop’s sister Susannah, so there were 
close family links between these pioneering 
Market Place storekeepers.” 

It is not known exactly when Alport built 
his first store in the Market Place, but it must 
have been over the summer of 1851-52. It 
stood next to Bishop’s little post office, 
presumably on TS 573 or 574, leased from 
the agent of the Reverend George Paulson. 
These Colombo Street sections were among 
the earliest in Christchurch to be subdivided 
for lease, and a common practice was to build 
a shop or store with accommodation above, 
which could then be rented to lodgers, thereby 
increasing the income from the site. Here are 
the names of the Market Place residents from 


the first jury list of August 1852:°° 


Benjamin George Austin, butcher 
Charles Wellington Bishop, storekeeper 
John Dilloway, gunsmith 

Julius Fordham, gentleman 

James Gregg, road contractor 

James Lancaster, carpenter 

Joseph William Papprill, labourer 
Francis Sawyer, carpenter 

William Stevens, carpenter 

John Foster Swinbourne, storekeeper 
John Wilson, labourer 

Robert Wilson, labourer 


Before the advent of house numbers and 
street directories it is impossible to locate the 
exact addresses of these inaugural Market 
Place residents. Had the carpenters taken 
over the workshop of Jenkins and McLean, 
established in 1851? Had the labourers helped 
to build the Papanui Bridge, or were they 
helping Gregg to form Papanui Road? Dr 


Richards’s name is missing, even though he 
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The Market Place, Christchurch, September 1857, in one of Dr Barker's earliest photographs, looking south along 
Colombo Street. Bishop's store and first post office are at the left, with Gould's first store, later owned by H. E. Alport, 
in the centre. The white house is A. J. Alport’s first store, and the tall white chimneys belong to the first Golden 
Fleece Hotel. 


Canterbury Museum 1944.78.353 


had a house in the north-west corner of the 
square. Many of the future residents of the 
Market Place, and Victoria Square, are lost 
from our view if they were lodgers or tenants 
and left no traces in title deeds or rate-books. 
There are no women, of course, on this jury 
list. How many women and children then 
called the Market Place their home? This 
is a reminder that historians cannot recover 
everything about the history of any city, or 


the lives of the people who lived there. Yet by 
combing a variety of sources it is surprising 
how much can be discovered. 
ohok>K 

By the start of 1853 Christchurch was 
well established as a colonial town, even if 
it seemed to a critical observer like Henry 
Sewell ‘an odd straggling place. Small wooden 
buildings dotted about with little pretension 
to regularity, rough wooden palings for 
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enclosures ... a few gardens, but except Ric- 
carton Bush not a tree near it.’ Sewell’s overall 
impression was not favourable: “Everything 
very strange ... the main idea was of newness 
and unfinishedness. Streets laid out without 
pavements, roads unmacadamised. Small 
low sheds serving for shops and dwellings.’”®” 
Canterbury’s economy was still in its infancy 
when Sewell saw the settlement. There was 
little to export apart from wool, and not 
much of that. Ships arriving with migrants 
or supplies often departed with ballast. Lyt- 
telton was still the larger town, with the post 
office, customs house, gaol and immigration 
barracks. The first phase of the Canterbury 
Association's assisted migrant scheme ended 
in 1853 (the association itself legally ceased 
to exist on 30 September 1852), and the 1851 
Victorian goldrush in Australia had drained 
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the infant settlement of its single men, and 
a few married ones as well. Roading projects 
stalled for lack of labour, and no wages to be 
spent meant that shopkeepers struggled to 
make a living. 

But there were changes afoot that would 
affect the future development of Canterbury, 
and of Christchurch’s Market Place. On 30 
June 1852 the British parliament passed 
the New Zealand Constitution Act, which 
divided the colony into six provinces, each 
with its own administration. Godley was 
invited to become the first superintendent of 
the Canterbury Province, but he had decided 
to take his young family back to England. His 
departure in December 1852 marked the end 
of Christchurch’s beginning, and the start of 
a new phase. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Early Market Place of the 1850s 


\ K } hat exactly did Thomas and Jollie 

have in mind when they designated 
this part of Christchurch as ‘the Market 
Place’? They probably shared an unspoken 
assumption, derived from their homeland, 
that every large town or regional centre ought 
to have a periodic market. English history 
provided numerous examples of towns that 
had been granted, by royal charter, the right 
to hold a weekly market. In and around 
London there were markets that dated from 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, some 
of which survive to this day, and nearly all 
of England’s cathedral cities had a market- 
place, so it was a natural assumption that 
Christchurch, as the seat of a bishop, should 
have one too. A periodic market has been 
defined as ‘an authorized public concourse of 
buyers and sellers of commodities meeting 
at a specific place and time’, usually weekly. 
Its backbone would be the purveyors of 
perishables, the butchers, poulterers and 
fishmongers. Alongside would be a ‘green 
market’, for fruit, vegetables and flowers, 
and a ‘country market’ selling processed foods 
such as cheese, butter, bread and cakes. Other 
stall-holders or itinerant hawkers might offer 


a wide range of earthenware, hardware and 
leather goods. Livestock for auction might 
occupy a separate space nearby.' 

There is some evidence that local Maori 
made full use of the Market Place in the early 
1850s, selling potatoes and other produce to 
the early settlers of central Christchurch. Pre- 
sumably the produce was grown at Kaiapoi or 
Tuahiwi and brought to town on horseback. 


an 
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Market day at Athlone, Co. Westmeath, Ireland. This is 
the sort of town market the founders of Christchurch 
would have had in mind, though in early Christchurch, 
bullocks may have outnumbered the horses. 


Wikipedia Commons 
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William Guise Brittan (1809-76), surgeon and news- 


paper editor, chairman of the Society of Canterbury 
Colonists, farmer, magistrate and commissioner of 
Crown lands. Brittan chaired the Christchurch Market 
Company and the Farmers’ Club, and is regarded as the 


father of cricket in Canterbury. 


Canterbury Museum 112759 


Although the first citizens were no doubt 
very glad to pay for fresh vegetables, they 
found the dogs and horses of these enterpris- 
ing Maori traders something of a nuisance, 
as they were allowed to roam freely while 
produce and money changed hands.’ 
Although the original survey of 
Christchurch had designated the space 
bounded by Armagh, Colombo, Durham 
and Kilmore streets as the Market Place, no 
regular market was held here before 1853. 
The need for one was often discussed but 
nothing much happened until William 
Guise Brittan took the initiative and called 
a public meeting on 3 May 1853, to form 
a committee under his chairmanship. This 
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included storekeepers and merchants like 
Bishop, Longden and Gould, farmers close 
to the city such as John Deans of Riccarton 
and William Bray of Avonhead (who was 
also a civil engineer), one of Christchurch’s 
first flour millers, Daniel Inwood, and the 
runholders Robert Rhodes of Purau and 
Charles Hunter Brown of Double Corner, 
near Waipara. The runholders were keen to 
establish a regular livestock auction, while the 
farmers were equally keen to get good prices 
for their potatoes and other produce. Grain 
producers were anxious to establish the real 
market value of their crops, as this affected 
the value of their land.* 

Rules and regulations for the Christch- 
urch Market were published in the Ly/te/ton 
Times on 14 May 1853. The first rule made 
a firm assertion about the venue: ‘That the 
Market be held at the public place reserved 
for that purpose by the Canterbury Asso- 
ciation.’ The first Saturday of each month 
was to be ‘the Great Cattle Day’, while the 
wool market would start on the first market 
day in January and close on the last market 
day of February. Vendors of livestock were 
advised to have their animals in the Market 
Place before 9am each Saturday, and the corn 
market would begin at noon. Likewise, those 
selling butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, vegetables 
and any other produce such as fruit had to 
have their stalls ready to open at 9am. The 
purchase money for livestock was due and 
payable on delivery, but payments for grain 
and other produce sold by sample would be 
due on the market day following delivery. In 
order to compile reliable statistics, all sellers 
were to make a return of goods sold and 
prices obtained, and deposit such returns in 
a box in the market room.* 
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The only snag was that there was no market 
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room or hall, let alone a box. Indeed, there 
were no stalls for vendors or stockyards 
for the animals, so Brittan appealed to the 
owners of the Golden Fleece Hotel. Ellis 
and Gartner agreed not only to provide a 


market room, but to provide an ‘ordinary’ 


(dinner) with beer and wine on the day of the 
market for 2s a head. This prospect no doubt 
helped to attract ‘upwards of fifty persons’ to 
Christchurch’s first market on 21 May 1853. 
Wheat changed hands at 10s a bushel, with 
one sample of seed wheat fetching 12s. Wet 
weather had prevented the threshing of oats 
and barley, so very little was offered, but some 
good samples of barley sold for 8s a bushel. 
Not much livestock was for sale, apart from 
some highly priced pigs, but potatoes fetched 
up to 6s a ton, swedes £2 10s a ton and carrots 
up to£5 a ton. Wholesale butter was available 
for 1s 6d a pound.’ It is notoriously difficult 
to convert the values of past centuries to 
present-day monetary equivalents, but using a 
standard inflation calculator, £5 in the 1850s 
would be worth about $500 today. There were 
20 shillings in the pound, so a ton of potatoes 
back then would be worth only $30 today. 
Carrots were much more expensive. 
Another store appeared in the Market 
Place in February 1854 but it does not 
appear to have lasted long. Joseph Dann, 
former employee of Frederick Bishop and 
an early shopkeeper in Lyttelton, advertised 
a long list of desirable commodities, along 
with furniture ‘just arrived’ from the Eagle. 
His store, ‘opposite the Golden Fleece’, may 
have been on the west corner of Armagh 
and Colombo streets, but after a few months 
no further advertisements appeared.° The 
original storekeepers of the Market Place 
were still going strong, however. In June 
1854 Augustus Alport advertised ‘a strong 
cart horse’, with cart, to be auctioned at his 


The Stanley family in their bullock cart, 1866. This would 
have been a common sight in the Market Place in the 
1850s, when most Christchurch carts were pulled by 
bullocks rather than horses. 


Christchurch City Libraries, CD 7, IMGO017 


premises, and Charles Bishop let it be known 
that he had 1000 gunny sacks for disposal.’ 

That year, too, Bishop complained to 
the colonial secretary about the loss of his 
original fee of 1d per letter for handling the 
Christchurch mail. This had been replaced by 
an annual salary of £25 as sub-postmaster for 
Christchurch, which, he said, was ‘insufficient 
for the services rendered’. The response was 
a Classic example of the bureaucratic mind. 
First he was told that he should have followed 
proper procedure and laid his complaint with 
the postmaster at Lyttelton. Then he was 
told that the estimates provided £100 for 
the Christchurch sub-postmaster, but as he 
had failed to go through the usual channels 
he would have to wait until the next financial 
year for his full salary.* 

Bishop started the first regular mail 
transport in Canterbury. He employed a man 
to drive a mail cart from the Market Place 
to Martin’s Cottage in Heathcote Valley at 
the foot of the Bridle Path, to connect with 
someone bringing the mail bags over from 
Lyttelton. Since his cart also carried parcels 
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The Barker boys starting on a trip to Geraldine, 26 
November 1866. Here is a Canterbury version of a 
one-horse Whitechapel cart, covered in case of rain. 
Simple to make, such carts were used to carry people 
and small loads. 


A.C. Barker Collection, Canterbury Museum 


and the occasional passenger, it has been 
described as ‘the first public conveyance in 
Christchurch’. A ‘typical Whitechapel cart’, 
drawn by a black mare, it was also used for 
weddings and funerals.” 

Some storekeepers objected to the Satur- 
day market, fearing loss of business, but that 
day best suited farmers and stock owners, and 
the Lyttelton Times urged each individual to 
‘sink his particular view and consent to act for 
the general benefit of all’. Ellis and Gartner 
had been surprised by the demand for their 
‘ordinary’ and, in anticipation of increased 
custom, ordered timber and nails for ‘a 
substantial addition to the Golden Fleece.!” 
Henry Sewell was impressed by the market: 
‘A very thriving affair.’ As deputy chairman of 
the now-defunct Canterbury Association and 
agent for its affairs after Godley’s departure, 
Sewell agreed to let the market committee 
lease a site in the Market Place, with the right 
to erect stalls and charge a scale of tolls." 

As well as the market, the inhabitants of 
Christchurch and Canterbury were preoc- 
cupied with the election of a superintendent 
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for the first provincial council. FitzGerald 
easily topped the poll in August 1853, and 
shortly afterwards, in the council elections, 
Sewell was elected the representative for 
Christchurch. A celebratory ball was held 
on 23 August in Longden and Le Cren’s 
store on the Market Place, opposite the 
Golden Fleece. Sewell, notoriously hard to 
please, deemed the company ‘quite as good, 
as well dressed, and as good dancers as at any 
Provincial Ball in England ... Balls here are 
real dancing affairs. I got to bed about 4 at 
the Golden Fleece.’ 

Canterbury’s first provincial council met 
on 27 September 1853 in the premises of 
a short-lived newspaper in the middle of a 
potato patch on the site now occupied by 
the Cathedral Grammar School. Ignoring his 
makeshift surroundings, FitzGerald made a 
visionary speech, reminding the councillors 
of the Canterbury settlement’s high ideals, 
especially those relating to education. Most 
of his address was about the parliamentary 
principles that ought to guide their delibera- 
tions, and the financial measures he intended 
to introduce. Some of the latter were to 
affect the Market Place directly, especially 
those relating to law and order, immigration 
and public works. The shortage of labour 
in Canterbury was so desperate that some 
of the runholders had seriously suggested 
recruiting Chinese labourers to build the 
roads and bridges that a growing economy 
so urgently needed. This idea did not catch 
on, but the first council agreed that as soon as 
funds allowed they would revive the system 
of assisted immigration that had given 
Canterbury such a flourishing start." 

oho 
The Market Place was crowded on 6 October 
1853 for the city’s first cattle show. Tempo- 
rary yards were erected and all the leading 
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stockowners of Canterbury attended, ‘along 
with most of the inhabitants of Christchurch’. 
This time Ellis and Gartner catered for 80 at 
the market dinner. A long list of toasts had 
been prepared, but could not be proposed, 
because the wine had already run out. Bottles 
were fetched in haste from another hotel and 
just three toasts were drunk: to the society, the 
exhibitors and the judges. Prizes amounting 
to £100 were then distributed. Everyone 
applauded when John Deans won first prize 
for a locally bred bull. The sheep prizes were 
all collected by Michael Burke of Halswell 
Station. Chairman Brittan, who bred pigs, 
won a first for his best boar and a highly 
commended for his best sow." 

Not all of the local livestock deserved 
prizes. Early in 1854 the Lyfte/ton Times 
reported that so much damage had been 
done to crops and gardens by horses left to 
wander the empty town sections at night 
that the magistrates had instructed the police 
and the poundkeeper to impound all loose 
animals found within the town limits. The 
poundage fee was 5s a night.'° The pound 
was, of course, in the Market Place. No 
further complaints were noted that year, so 
the horses were presumably better tethered, 
but wandering stock remained a problem in 
early Christchurch for several years to come. 

Early in May 1854 the first autumn show 
of the Christchurch Horticultural Society 
was held in a building hired for the occasion 
near the Golden Fleece Hotel, probably in 
one of the new stores on the Armagh side 
of the Market Place. The excellent quality 
of wheat and barley exhibited was declared 
‘highly creditable to the farmers of the Plains’. 
Brittan’s farm at Avonside was flourishing 
and he took most of the prizes for wheat, 
barley, oats, potatoes and carrots. Nurseryman 


William ‘Cabbage’ Wilson won a prize for his 


strawberries, while a Mr Anderson took the 
pumpkin honours. The quality of fruit was 
not high, but the Ly¢te/ton Times optimisti- 
cally forecast that it would ‘get better year by 
year as the trees mature’.'° Later the paper 
was critical of the show’s organisers for not 
including wool samples, as wool was ‘the 
great article of export at present from this 
Colony’.'” 

Unlikely as it may sound, Christch- 
urch’s Market Place was also the scene of 
racehorse breeding in early Canterbury. An 
advertisement from one Jonah Wheeler in 
the Canterbury Standard in December 1854 
announced: “To stand this season at the 
Market Place, Christchurch, the fine young 
thoroughbred, Joe Miller.’ (His ancestry 
included recent winners of the Oaks and the 
Derby.) The terms were 5s per mare and 5s 
for the groomage. The Canterbury Jockey 
Club, which had held several of its earliest 
committee meetings at the Golden Fleece 
Hotel, was to offer a cup worth £20 to be 
run for at the annual race meeting by the 
two-year-olds of Joe Miller’s progeny.'* The 
spectacle of horses mating in the Market 
Place may have been too much for refined 
Victorian ladies, as subsequent advertise- 
ments for this and other thoroughbred sires 
gave addresses in the suburbs, in Linwood 
or Riccarton. 

The Saturday market dinners provided a 
useful forum for the exchange of news and 
views, and for debating major issues of the day. 
The most urgent problem of the 1850s was 
the high cost of freight between Christchurch 
and Lyttelton. A road commission set up by 
the provincial council to investigate various 
proposals reported in April 1854 that the 
best but most expensive solution would be a 
rail tunnel through the Port Hills. A cheaper 
option would be to complete the Sumner 
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Canterbury Horticultural Society Show, c.1865, with a white-jacketed Dr Barker in the centre. This is a rare interior 
view of a typical Canterbury woolshed or warehouse, made from timber and corrugated iron, with iron rods 
bracing the ceiling. The original Market Hall may have looked similar to this. 


Canterbury Museum 8334 


Road started by Captain Thomas in 1850. 
Everyone now had a better idea, such as a 
port in the estuary or a canal to the city, and 
public debate became acrimonious. As one 
historian has noted, “The two towns abused 
each other freely ... each asserting that the 
other was useless and ought to be abolished.” 
In September 1854 one of the market dinners 
started a requisition ‘signed by many influen- 
tial and respectable residents of Christchurch 
and the Plains’, calling on the council to make 
a decision.” Finally, in December that year, it 
opted for the completion of the Sumner Road. 


ao 


Attendances at the weekly market 
fluctuated, often influenced by the weather, 
but on 17 March 1855 a crowded Market 
Place was suddenly deserted as news spread 
of a serious blaze at Brittan’s Avonside 
farm and all able-bodied men rushed off 
to help. Twelve stacks of corn were lost in 
this ‘calamitous’ fire.”! That month’s jury 
list includes the first mention of ‘William 
Gosling, blacksmith, Market Place’, who then 
bought TS 252 in 1856. Presumably he had 
been leasing it before then.” Longden and 
Le Cren had announced the dissolution of 
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their partnership in January 1854, but their 
Christchurch manager, John Swinbourne, 
took over the store on the corner of Armagh 
and Colombo streets, and in September 
advertised in the Canterbury Standard that he 
had received a consignment of various goods 
of interest to the public: clothing of all sorts, 
boots, shoes, caps, hats, waistcoats, gloves, and 
a case of ‘superior looking glasses’ (mirrors) 
in which to inspect the resulting ensemble. 
For the inner man or woman he advertised 
bottled fruits and jams, marmalade, pickles, 
sauces, salad oils, vinegar, coffee, tea, sugar, 
rice, oatmeal, arrowroot, sago, dried peas, 
pearl barley (good for soups), along with 
dried apples, raisins, currants, hazel nuts, 
candied orange and lemon peel for those 
keen on baking cakes. In addition to the 
delights of brandy, port, gin and bottled ale, 
there was a reminder of the hard work behind 
pioneering in a new land: a case of cross-cut 
saws. Having put most of the aforementioned 
items on his shelves, Swinbourne now had 
several ‘empty cases lined with tin or zinc’ 
for sale.*° 

Christchurch’s population had already 
grown considerably, swamping the original 
pilgrims with increasing numbers of Scots 
and Irish from Australia, and even a few 
former goldminers from the Victoria dig- 
gings. Although it was now a more socially 
mixed community than Wakefield had 
intended, the better-off elite families were 
busily replicating the comforts of ‘Home’ and 
making their new houses look as civilised as 
possible. Swinbourne saw a market here, and 
in January 1855 advertised 400 ‘very superior’ 
oil paintings in ‘massive gilt frames’, all by 
‘the most eminent artists’. Most of the names 
mean nothing to us now, but one wonders 
what happened to ‘A Lady at her Toilet’ by 
Greuze, if indeed this was by the leading 


French eighteenth-century painter Jean- 
Baptiste Greuze. The idea of the Market 
Place as a gallery of fine art is almost as 
startling as its use for racehorse breeding.” 
eR 

Isabella Williams, widowed so soon after 
arriving in New Zealand, opened a small shop 
on Armagh Street sometime in 1854. She 
sold ‘fancy goods’, an umbrella — or should 
that be portmanteau? — term for ribbons, 
laces, cottons, needles, shawls and dresses. 
Her first advertisement, in December 1854, 
quietly announced the arrival of a case of 
‘Superior Bonnets’.*° Then in February 1855 
Isabella Williams announced that she was 
moving to larger premises in the Market 
Place, lately occupied by Mr Swinbourne, 
where she proposed to offer ‘a complete 
assortment of Drapery, Silk, Mercery and 
Haberdashery’. Swinbourne had suddenly 
decided to wind up his business and travel 
back to England. Williams had bought his 
stock of drapery, and now intended to dispose 
of it in a sale, ‘at greatly reduced prices’. 
(There is no mention of the gilt-framed oil 
paintings.) Her daughter would continue to 
run the millinery department, and the new 
store would be known as Glasgow House, 
since that city would be her main source of 
supply in future. 

The list included in this advertisement 
gives a good idea of what Christchurch people 
were wearing in 1855 or using in their houses, 
or perhaps what Isabella Williams hoped 
they would soon be wearing or using: black, 
watered and striped shot silk dresses, hand- 
some Barege and Cashmere scarves, green 
and blue gossamer, handsome coloured silk 
mantles, trimmed fancy bonnets, chemisettes 
and sleeves, brown silk parasols, black silk 
lace, blonde white and black lace falls, black 
and white crépe, Algerine and worsted braids, 
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fancy buttons, white corded shirts, velvet 
ribbons, fancy window lace, dotted muslin, 
checked muslin, Jaconet muslin, Saxony flan- 
nel and binding, linen tick, Scotch twill, Irish 
linen, lawn, huckaback, white drill and duck, 
white and coloured kid gloves, silk and cotton 
gloves, bonnet ribbons and French gauze. 

After pausing for a breath the list con- 
tinued, more specifically for the men: Hoyles 
print, tartans, shepherds’ tweeds, Gambaroons, 
doeskins, beaver cloth, pantaloons, worsted 
jackets, tweed coats, waistcoats, trousers, 
blankets, moleskins, blue serge shirts, boots 
and shoes, ‘and various other articles too 
numerous to mention’.*° No wonder she 
needed a bigger shop. 

By 1856 Charles Bishop was calling his 
store “The Canterbury Nail Warehouse, at 
the Old Post Office Store, Market Place’, 


where he also sold gunpowder. That same 


year Moses Cryer offered his services as a 


Isabella Williams (1808-82) was widowed in December butcher in the Market Place, ‘at the premises 
1850 when her husband, former Dunfermline baker , 


56 . sry 27 , 
John Williams, collapsed from heat stroke near the lately occupied by Mr Austin’. Already the 


summit of the Bridle Path, leaving her with seven turnover of businesses in the Market Place 
young children to raise on her own. With help from an 


uncle in Scotland she established Glasgow House, one fant 
of the first drapery stores in Christchurch. and Alport and Isabella Williams, but others 


had begun. Some were stayers, like Bishop 


Christchurch City Librarie: stayed just briefly, and are known only from 
their newspaper advertisements. Williams 
did well enough to add an upper storey to 


ae waaay, | the former Longden and Le Cren store 


: sometime before 1864, with three tall dormer 

.* GLASGOW HOUSE. Y : i 

«(| windows, probably as her living quarters 

MRS, WILLTAMS, 
MARKED SQUARE, CIIRISTCIII RCH, 

Wholesale and BWkelail LMraper and Silk BWereer, distinctive feature of this side of the Market 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


above the shop. Glasgow House remained a 


Place for the rest of the century. 
Workmen were busy at the Market Place 
Bridge across the summer of 1855-56, adding 


more supports and widening the deck. God- 


ley’s temporary cart bridge had paid for itself 
acti a for Glasgow House, from the Southern Provinces many times over, and saw more traffic than 

the other city bridges put together, but the 
decking often needed new planks and heavy 
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loads made it creak and groan. New piles were 
needed to support its sagging superstructure, 
but the provincial council was reluctant to 
waste too much money on a bridge that 
would obviously have to be replaced in the 
near future.’* By now the builder’s yard and 
sawpit near the bridge had become the coun- 
cil’s public works yard, with a timber stack, 
store and offices for the provincial engineer 
and his clerk of works. 
oR IS 

Christchurch became a city in December 
1856 with the installation of Henry John 
Chitty Harper as the first bishop. He had 
no cathedral as yet, but according to his 
royal charter the place where a bishop 
resided automatically became a city — though 
Christchurch did not much resemble one, but 
was more like something out of the American 
“Wild West’, with its wooden shops and 
verandahs. The population had grown to an 
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estimated 900 within the city limits, in about 
200 houses, but Bishop Harper arrived in a 
recession, when trade was bad and the only 
people making any money were the wool 
exporters. In 1855 Canterbury exported 
£20,586 worth of wool, equal to all other 
exports combined: that figure was expected 
to reach £70,000 in 1857 and in fact reached 
£90,134 in 1858. Though the town was ‘rap- 
idly increasing’, thanks to the sale of former 
town reserves between the central city and 
the four town belts or avenues, Christchurch 
was still ‘thinly inhabited’ with a lot of open 
ground even in the central city. According 
to the Lyttelton Times in May 1857, most of 
the town’s business was done on a Saturday, 
‘when the Market Place is almost always in 
a bustle’, but for the rest of the week there 
was very little stirring.” 

The Sumner Road was at last completed 
in August 1857, and FitzGerald opened it 


Detail from Dr Barker's 1860 panorama, showing the north side of the Market Place. Thomas de la Mare's grocery 
store is on the left (on the future Supreme Court site), Cambridge Terrace is in the foreground, Whately Road is in 
the middle (leading to the bridge just out of frame at the right) and in the centre rear is Plank’s boarding house, 

with its single dormer window. 


Canterbury Museum 2136 
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in typically flamboyant style by driving his 


large-wheeled horse cart over the zigzag at 
the summit of Evans Pass, after his passen- 
gers had decided to walk. Though difficult 
and somewhat dangerous in bad weather, this 
road was a vast improvement on the Bridle 
Path, and regular mail and passenger services 
were not slow to follow the bullock drays 
of the carriers to and from Lyttelton. The 
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Top: View of the Market Place in 1860 towards the 
north-east, taken by Dr Barker from the stone tower of 
the Provincial Government Buildings. 


Brittenden Collection 


Bottom: Key to previous photo: 1. St Luke's church; 

2. shed on the site of future Oxford Hotel; 3. Colombo 
Street: 4. Bishop's store; 5. first post office; 6. Market Hall; 
7. weighbridge office; 8. lagoon in Avon left by shingle 
extraction; 9. the pound; 10-11. Public Works Office and 
store: 12. Public Works saw-pit and timber yard; 

13. Whately Road; 14. Oxford Terrace; 15. Avon River; 16. 
future law courts site. 


Christchurch terminus of the mail service 
in the 1850s was, of course, Charles Bishop’s 
little Tudor post office in the Market Place. 
Postal deliveries from Christchurch were now 
going as far afield as Rangiora and ‘Timaru, 
and the volume of mail was growing as fast 
as the population. Newspapers formed the 
bulk of the outgoing mail, as settlers tried to 
keep their relatives back in Britain informed 
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about the progress of the colony. Charles 
Bishop was finally prevailed upon to yield 
the increasingly onerous role of postmaster 
to Alexander Back in May 1858, but his 
little shop in the Market Place remained 
the Christchurch post office until 1862.°° 
He also sold his mail cart business to J. T. 
Parkinson, just as a rival appeared. In March 
1858 Jonah Wheeler and Edward Nurse 
imported Christchurch’ first horse-drawn 
omnibus, a 20-seater, and started a daily 
service to Lyttelton via Sumner, starting and 
ending at the Market Place. By October they 
had won the Royal Mail contract. Theirs was 
the first ‘four in hand’ seen in Canterbury.”! 

The first shipload of assisted migrants 
under the provincial council’s new immigra- 
tion scheme had arrived in April 1855, but 
the original immigration barracks at Lyt- 
telton were a disgrace, with rusty stoves and 
leaky roofs. Some suspected that they were 
deliberately kept uncomfortable to encourage 
the migrants to move on to Christchurch and 
seek work. Lack of money was a more likely 
reason. At one point in the 1850s the central 
government simply seized nearly £11,000 
from the Canterbury land fund in order 
to balance its budget for that year. When 
land sales surged after 1856 an expanded 
immigration policy was agreed upon, and 
the need for new barracks in Christchurch 
became more urgent. So too did the require- 
ment for a public works depot and timber 
yard, and a proper police barracks alongside 
Isaac Luck’s 1852 lock-up. The site chosen 
for these necessary developments was the 
Market Place.* After all, two reserves had 
been indicated on the original survey maps 
for ‘government offices’ here, and a store for 
the Canterbury Association, but these had 
never eventuated. 

Instead, the council had decided on a 


much more impressive set of offices with a 
debating chamber, to be built close by the 
Market Place, on the south corner of Armagh 
and Durham streets. Benjamin Mountfort’s 
preliminary design in 1855 was for a stone 
tower with an interesting group of wooden 
buildings arranged around a central courtyard. 
Luck was now Mountfort’s partner, and his 
brother-in-law, and the pair were appointed 
provincial architects in 1857. Tenders for the 
provincial government buildings were called 
in August 1857 after FitzGerald had secured 
funding for this large project.” 
RK 

Tenders were also called for the erection of 
a police station and immigration barracks 
in the Market Place. Builder George Cliff, 
whose workshop was on the north side of 
the Market Place, won the tender and work 
began early in 1858.** The barracks, com- 
pleted by the end of August,” consisted of a 
simple weatherboard building with wooden 
roof shingles and a distinctive clerestory roof 
to let light into the main corridor. It was 
designed to hold 70 migrants, with 10 family 
rooms and separate dormitories for 15 single 
men and 15 single women. John Hall, the 
immigration officer, noticed, however, that 
there was no provision for a barracks master 
or matron and it would be easy for anyone 
to get access to the single women’s rooms at 
night. Alterations to add accommodation for 
a master and matron were completed by Wag- 
staff & Widdowson in September and cost 
£154. Strict rules about not communicating 
with the inmates at night were reinforced by 
a fine of £5 or imprisonment for up to three 
months. At least the lock-up was handy, just 
next door.*° The provincial government had 
been criticised for its inadequate protection 
of young single women migrants at Lyttelton, 
and did not want a repeat of those problems. 
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Plan of the Market Place 
immigration barracks, 
1859. Part A is based 

on John Hall's 1859 
plan, and Part B on 
Canterbury Museum 
Map 993.2, 


Ron Chapman 


Market Place in 1864, from Dr Barker's second panorama. In the centre are the police station, lock-up and immigra- 
tion barracks. Beyond them, on Colombo Street, Isabella Williams's Glasgow House now has three gables. Alport’s 
store is at the right, on the Armagh Street corner. 


Brittenden Collection 
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The first migrants to use the new barracks 
in the Market Place arrived at Lyttelton in 
the Zealandia in September 1858. This ‘clean 
and comfortable ship’ brought 399 hopefuls, 
including 148 children and infants. The old 
barracks at Lyttelton were overwhelmed, and 
the port’s town hall had to be requisitioned 
for a few nights until the new arrivals could 
be brought over the perilous Sumner Road 
to Christchurch.*” The new barracks in 
the Market Place had just been completed, 
and still smelt of fresh paint. Selwyn Bruce 
recalled that some of these migrants were 
typical English farm workers wearing old- 
fashioned smocks and leggings and ‘a soft 
round hat with wide saucer-like brim’.** 
Also arriving in the Zealandia were 38 single 
women, their passages paid by the provincial 
government to provide domestic servants for 
the settlers and perhaps wives for the surplus 
of men in the population. The Zealandia 
made three more voyages to Lyttelton, along 
with over 90 other ships until the provincial 
immigration scheme ended in 1871. Over 
4000 single women were brought to Can- 
terbury as assisted immigrants in the 1850s 
and 1860s.°? The Market Place barracks 
were soon to prove unequal to this influx 
of humanity, and some of the new arrivals 
preferred the oldest profession to domestic 
service. 

The police barracks were also finished 
before the end of 1858, but the constables’ 
pleasant expectations of new accommodation 
were muted by a ‘melancholy suicide’ in the 
old lock-up in June. One Heinrich Him- 
melman had been convicted for obtaining 
money under false pretences and was await- 
ing removal to the Lyttelton Gaol. He had 
seemed miserable and depressed, as so many 
prisoners were, but next morning the gaoler 
found that he had managed to hang himself 


using his handkerchief.*’ (This would have 
been a bandanna or workman’s neck-scarf.) 
Sergeant Edward William Seager 
(1828-1922) was now in charge of two 
resident constables to police the entire city 
of Christchurch. Seager had been the sole- 
charge corporal at Christchurch in 1852, and 
had lodged with John Dilloway in his small 
lean-to cottage at the corner of Armagh and 
Colombo streets, while his family remained 
in Lyttelton. Before Luck’s lock-up was built, 
he once had to walk a prisoner in handcuffs 
all the way from Christchurch to Lyttelton 
over the Bridle Path. On another occasion 
he handcuffed an obstreperous drunkard 
to the verandah post of the Golden Fleece 
Hotel while he sought assistance. Seager was 


Edward William Seager (1828- 
tion officer at Lyttelton, police sergeant, then first 
keeper and steward of the Sunnyside Lunatic Asylum. 
Later in life he was the usher at the Supreme Court in 
Christchurch. 


1922), deputy immigra- 
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also renowned for his bravery in recapturing 
escaped prisoners, including the notorious 
sheep-stealer James McKenzie. One such 
event in 1855 involving the convict Ron- 
nage included a shoot-out on the hills above 
Lyttelton. But Seager was passed over when 
FitzGerald appointed his friend John O’Neill 
as sub-inspector, so he resigned in 1862 to 
become the gaoler at Lyttelton. He was later 
the first superintendent of the lunatic asylum 
at Sunnyside.*! 

One of the police constables based in the 
Market Place in the late 1850s turned out to 
be a distinctly unsuitable character for public 
office. In 1859 Seager enrolled as a constable 


Martin Cash (1808-77), ‘the Robin Hood of Van 
Diemen’s Land’: convict, police constable, bushranger, 
brothelkeeper, farmer. He shot a constable in Hobart 

in 1843 while resisting arrest, and spent 10 years on 
Norfolk Island before receiving a conditional pardon in 
1856. After his New Zealand career he bought a farm at 
Glenorchy, north of Hobart. 
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one Martin Cash, an Irishman who said he 
had been a policeman in Tasmania. That was 
quite true, but he did not reveal that he had 
also been a convict in the Hunter Valley and 
had killed a constable while evading arrest. 
He had been sent to Norfolk Island for 10 
years, where he had been a model prisoner. 
After returning to Tasmania he was given a 
conditional pardon and served as a constable 
at the Cascades penal colony. He apparently 
wanted to make a fresh start in New Zealand. 
However, his colleagues noticed that he was 
often absent while on duty, and seemed to 
have a great deal of spare cash for a humble 
police constable. He even bought a house 
in Salisbury Street, two blocks north of 
the Market Place. They kept watch and 
discovered that he was running a brothel, 
‘harbouring girls of notoriously bad fame’. 
He was fined heavily and dismissed from the 
force at the end of March 1860,*2 

But Christchurch had not seen the last of 
Cash. He reappeared in 1862 and returned 
to his old haunts, operating several brothels 
in the red light district around Salisbury 
Street. He was often before the magistrates, 
but could easily afford the fines they imposed. 
Finally the police made things too hot for 
him and he went off to the Otago goldfields. 
He later claimed to have retired, with £2000, 
to Tasmania, where he bought a farm.*° 
The winter of 1858 was the worst since the 
start of the Canterbury settlement. Newspaper 
reports described the weather as ‘shocking’, 
‘horrible’ and ‘beastly’. Construction of the 
provincial government buildings was delayed, 
while the increase in traffic from the north 
after the opening of White’s swingbridge 
across the Waimakariri at Kaiapoi soon 
turned Papanui Road into a quagmire. The 
footbridge across the Avon near The Bricks 
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had been washed away earlier in the year, 
and in August the Papanui Bridge almost 
followed suit. The Avon was in flood after 
heavy rain and the piles of the Market Place 
bridge were quickly reinforced: ‘Had the 
supports of the bridge not been promptly 
attended to on Sunday, it is probable that 
the bridge would have been carried away.” 
Residents of the northern side of the city 
had been calling for a bridge over the river 
at Colombo Street. The provincial council 
agreed, and plans for a simple wooden bridge 
to cost £360 were put out for tender. Work 
started in the summer, and the new bridge 
was completed in August 1859.* A crude 
cart bridge was also built across the river at 
Madras Street about the same time. 

Several new names appeared in the 
Market Place in the late 1850s. Walter 
Gee, ‘Confectioner and Ginger Beer manu- 
facturer’, opened a shop ‘near Mr Bishop's 
store’ on Colombo Street in August 1858. 
On the north side, near the Papanui Bridge, 
John Rutland opened a store, and G. H. 
Merson (‘from Londor’), house painter and 
general decorator, and two builders, William 
Dartnell and Edwin Coxhead, who were 
also undertakers, had their workshops ‘near 
the bridge’.* In April 1859 one J. Baldwin 
advertised the opening of his mattress factory 
in Armagh Street, ‘opposite the Government 
Buildings’, but this venture was short-lived, 
and no more was heard of it.*” Alfred Walter 
Money opened a livery and bait stables in the 
Market Place in 1859, on TS 585, and in the 
same year Joseph Shirley Buxton opened the 
first saddlery.* 

Another hotel appeared on the Market 
Place in 1859, to rival the Golden Fleece. The 
Royal Oak Inn was built on the corner of TS 
248 on the northern side of the Market place, 
where the future Cambridge Terrace would 


View of Avon River from Worcester Street footbridge, 
taken by Dr Barker on 7 January 1859, showing the 
Provincial Government Buildings under construction, 
the Royal Oak Hotel (with three dormer windows) in 
the distance and the Market Place police station and 
lock-up to the right. 
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bend to meet Colombo Street. A distinc- 
tive two-storey structure with three dormer 
windows, it was probably built in 1858, as 
it is first mentioned in the Lyttelton Times 
in February 1859, in a report on a meeting 
of local builders.” It was almost certainly 
the work of carpenter and builder Edwin 
Coxhead, who was its first licensee, but he did 
not stay long, transferring the licence to John 
Banks and John Whale in 1860. One John 
Cuff took over the licence in 1862. Hotels in 
those days were often used for meetings and 
official purposes. In 1859 coroner Dr Wil- 
liam Donald held an inquiry at the Royal Oak 
into the death by drowning of a toddler from 
a nearby house. Witnesses said 18-month-old 
Mary Martin had overbalanced and fallen 
into a washtub while her mother’s back was 
turned, and could not be revived.*® There 
were many such hazards for little ones in 
colonial times. 


While the new police station and immigration 
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The Market Hall, built 1858-59, after it was converted into Christchurch’s second post office in 1862. 
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barracks were going up in the Market Place, 
and work proceeded on the provincial gov- 
ernment buildings, the Market Committee 
and a new Farmers’ Club had been lobbying 
hard for a proper Market Hall on the north- 
eastern side of Whately Road.*' Flush with 
funds from the sale of the town reserves, 
the provincial council agreed to pay for the 
building. Benjamin Ward was the contrac- 
tor, Benjamin Mountfort the architect. This 
was a severely plain and practical building, 
with no frills or Gothic details,>? and much 
larger than either the police station or the 
immigration barracks, since it was designed 
for indoor auction sales and the display of 
samples of grain and wool. By May 1859 the 
builder was adding verandahs on three sides 
of the building, enclosed with large windows, 
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where deals could be negotiated and contracts 
signed.°? 

By the end of August the Ly/te/ton Times 
could report that “The Market Place has 
been much improved’. Whately Road had 
been metalled from the Papanui Bridge to 
Colombo Street, as had the newly formed 
approach to the new provincial government 
buildings along the north-west side of the 
Avon (there was no bridge as yet on Armagh 
Street). Colombo Street had also been ‘heav- 
ily metalled’ with screened gravel as far as 
Cashel Street. Altogether, the Times reporter 
thought that the immigration barracks and 
new Market Hall filled up the Market Place 
‘very profitably’. 

Even as public buildings rose in the 
south-east triangle of the Market Square, 
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Alport’s 1859 auction rooms on the north-east corner of Armagh and Colombo streets, seen here in 1867 after the 
Bishop brothers had taken over the premises. Edward Brenchly Bishop (1811-87) was mayor of Christchurch in 
1873. He and his brother Frederick Augustus Bishop (1818-94) were wine and spirits merchants. 
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private enterprise was busily enhancing the 
Armagh—Colombo corner. Augustus Alport 
had employed a manager to run his store 
since 1852, and had kept the headquarters 
of his agency and auctioneering business in 
Lyttelton, but in 1855 his younger brother 
Herbert came out to New Zealand with his 
wife and four daughters to join the family 
firm. Herbert seems to have taken charge of 
the Market Place store, as his name appears 
on the building in an 1857 photograph. In 
September 1858 he notified his customers 
that he would be operating from a ‘temporary 
office’ in the Market Place while he built 
new auction rooms and produce stores on 
the corner opposite the Golden Fleece. In 
January 1859 he announced that his new 


premises would handle auctions of wool, 
grain and other merchandise, and offer 
storage facilities for goods awaiting export. 
For a small annual fee his customers could 
have the use of a merchants’ room, with desks 
and writing materials. Here he would keep 
up-to-date lists of all land and properties for 
sale, and houses to let, in the Canterbury 
district. Until his new building was ready, 
he was happy to conduct auction sales of 
anything not requiring storage.’ By June 
1859 he could announce that the building 
was so far advanced that he could now accept 
goods for auction and storage.” 

The opening of Herbert Alport’s spacious 
two-storey premises on the Market Place in 


1859 had a profound effect on the weekly 
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markets. Buyers and sellers alike voted with 
their feet, preferring the more comfortable 
surroundings of Alport’s rooms to the rather 
spartan wooden floors and walls of the new 
Market Hall. Alport also built a stockyard at 
the rear of his new building, with access from 
Armagh Street. The absence of a stockyard 
had always been a major weakness of the 
weekly markets. At first farmers had used 
the yard behind the Golden Fleece, but 
that space was now being used for stables as 
the hotel steadily expanded. More genteel 
shoppers on Saturdays had objected to the 
sight of wild-eyed horned cattle being driven 
through the city streets to market, and had 
called for a new cattle market to be set up 
outside the city limits. This venture took away 
much of the business of the weekly markets, 


and horse traders also chose to do their busi- 
ness elsewhere. Alport’s new premises were 
to cause the decline of the weekly markets 
within only a few years. 

One of the Market Place’s longest surviv- 
ing landmarks appeared on the eastern corner 
of Armagh and Colombo streets in 1859. Dr 
John Somerville Turnbull had started a medi- 
cal practice in 1859 in partnership with Dr 
P.B. Hilson in Cashel Street, where patients 
could also have “Teeth carefully extracted’. 
They now planned larger consulting rooms 
and a chemist’s shop on TS 587. (Half of 
a doctor’s income in those days came from 
the sale of drugs and medicines.) Here they 
built a substantial two-storey shop with two 
tall dormer windows facing Colombo Street 
and a pair of round-topped windows facing 


Cook and Ross the chemists (‘The Apothecaries’ Hall’) on the south-west corner of Armagh and Colombo streets, 
built in 1859 for Drs Hilson and Turnbull, is seen here in an 1878 photo by William Ferrier. 
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the Market Place. Thomas Tombs was the 
builder, and it was rather grandly named “The 
Apothecaries’ Hall’.°* The doctors employed 
as their dispensers two capable young men 
named Cook and Ross. There was a scandal 
over Dr Hilson’s death in 1862, after which 
Turnbull resigned from medicine and sold the 
drug business to John Valentine Ross. The 
pharmacy passed into other hands in later 
years, but this end of Colombo Street was 
always known as the Cook and Ross corner. 
It became a favourite meeting place, especially 
for people coming into the city from the 
north-west along Papanui and Whately roads. 
3HoK 
Christchurch’s Market Place can claim an 
early link to New Zealand’s military history. 
A public meeting was held at the Golden 
Fleece Hotel on 5 August 1859 to establish 
the first unit of volunteer militia in Can- 
terbury. In the wake of the Crimean War 
(1854-56) the British government passed 
legislation to enable the formation of such 
units, and an order in council published in 
the New Zealand Gazette for 6 July 1859 
set out the regulations for a Christchurch 
militia district. This comprised everyone 
within a 15-mile (24km) radius of the Land 
Office. Captain H. A. Scott was appointed 
commander and instructed to call a public 
meeting. The meeting had to be adjourned, 
however, after being disrupted by ‘a noisy 
and objectionable individual who had served 
in the ranks’..’ He turned up to the next 
meeting, which also dissolved into an angry 
shouting match. Nothing was done over the 
summer, but early in 1860 the newspapers 
were full of alarming reports from Taranaki 
of the outbreak of hostilities which started 
the conflicts between Maori and the Crown 
over land which are now known as the 


New Zealand Wars. Although there was no 
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Detail from the C. E. Fooks map of 1862. Not all build- 
ings are numbered, but those facing the Market Place 
include: 8. Public Works Office; 9. post office; 

10. immigration barracks; 11. police station; 15. Golden 
Fleece Hotel; 17. Oxford Family Hotel, A. Adley; 

35. Miles and Co. (later the Duke of Wellington); 

71. Mrs Williams's Glasgow House; 66. Cook and Ross; 
84. A. Money, livery and bait stables. 
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immediate threat from Ngai Tahu, 155 men 
signed a petition calling for the immediate 
establishment of a rifle corps to provide 
reinforcements for the imperial regiments in 
the North Island. Captain Scott swallowed 
hard and called for another public meeting, 
which was held in the new Market Hall on 26 
April 1860, with John Ollivier representing 
the provincial council. All went well, and 40 
more volunteers joined those whose names 
were already on the list.°° 

Two Market Place personalities were on 
the first volunteer committee elected at this 
meeting: Herbert Alport and Charles Bishop 
joined Ollivier and nine others to debate a 
set of rules and to design a uniform. Each 
volunteer was expected to cough up 43 for 
his own uniform. Captain Scott held another 
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Papanui Bridge, Whately Road, 1860: the view north from Dr Barker's first panorama. Plank’s boarding house is at 
the left, the Royal Oak Hotel above the bridge, and Colombo Bridge and the Oxford Hotel are at the right. 
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meeting in Lyttelton, where he signed up 
another 130 men. The militia list published 
in June that year includes the names of two 
police constables: William Henry Potten, who 
gave his address as the Immigration Barracks, 
Market Place, and William Shaw, who actually 
lived in the Market Place Police Station.” 
Although they had no rifles as yet, the 
Canterbury Rifles held their first muster in 
the Market Place on 13 September 1860. 
After some preliminary drill, several hundred 
men marched off behind a brass band to 
begin training in Hagley Park. The guns 
were delivered in January 1861, though they 
were rationed to only 10 per company — and 
the men were expected to pay for their own 
ammunition. Not everyone was happy with 
the rules drafted in 1860, and there were 
two more meetings of the Volunteers in 
the Market Hall in May 1861 to discuss 
their reorganisation.” Scott resigned and 
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was replaced by Major T. W. White. The 
Otago goldrush of 1861 drastically thinned 
the ranks and very little happened during 
1862, but after 1863 the Volunteers became 
enormously popular in Canterbury, later 
adding a cavalry force. 

According to the census taken on 31 Decem- 
ber 1858, Christchurch had already overtaken 
Lyttelton as the chief town of the Canter- 
bury settlement, even without counting the 
residents of its surrounding districts on the 
plains. There were 1443 people living within 
the four town belts, 309 of whom were aged 
under 18 years and 54 per cent of whom were 
males. Lyttelton town had 1135 inhabitants, 
or 1448 if you added Sumner and the harbour 
bays. But the Avon district exceeded this with 
1460 people, and the Heathcote district had 
another 1204. That gave Christchurch and 
its environs a grand total of 4107.% 
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Christchurch’s largest building project 
of the 1850s adjoined the Market Place, 
and almost seemed part of the precinct. The 
first stage of Mountfort’s provincial govern- 
ment buildings was sufficiently advanced to 
allow the council chamber to be used for 
the first time on 29 September 1859. This 
was a steeply pitched open-timbered room, 
somewhat reminiscent of a medieval manor 
hall, with small galleries at either end, one 
for visitors (the Strangers’ Gallery) and the 
other for gentlemen of the press. Those early 
reporters must have had trouble squinting at 
their shorthand up there in the shadows, with 
the windows below them. Dominating the 
whole complex was the red stone tower on 
Durham Street, from which Dr Barker would 
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take his remarkable photographic panorama 
of Christchurch in 1860. Linking the offices 
on either side of the entrance tower to the 
debating chamber was a long, stone-flagged, 
timbered corridor that would not look out of 
place at Hampton Court Palace. Yet even as 
the provincial council was settling into its 
new surroundings, tenders were called for 
the north wing, completed in October 1860. 
Then, as the council grew from 12 to almost 
40, a much larger debating chamber was 
required, and the second phase of construc- 
tion was undertaken in stone in the early 
1860s, financed by a boom in land sales." 
These buildings, visible from all parts of the 
Market Place, were to provide a backdrop for 
the next crowded and eventful decade. 
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Papanui Bridge on 27 February 1861, looking south-west. The stone tower of the Provincial Government Buildings 
was completed in 1860, giving Dr Barker a vantage point from which to take his panoramic photos in that year. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Flood, Fire and Murder in the 
Crowded 1860s 


La the most important 
addition to the Market Place in the 
1860s, and now its oldest heritage feature, 
was the new bridge. Godley’s 1852 Papanui 
Bridge, ‘of a rough and temporary character’, 


had so far lasted for a decade, with periodic 
repairs, and had carried an immense amount 


of traffic, but it was nearing the end of its 
useful life in 1862. When a large bullock 
team crossed it the deck swayed from side 
to side and flexed in the middle. It was 
closed for repairs for two months, and the 
provincial council agreed that it would have 


to be replaced. Selwyn Bruce has preserved 


Victoria Bridge under construction, mid-1864. Colombo Bridge is upper right in this Dr Barker photo; the Oxford 
Family Hotel is at the right. 
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a traffic census from one day in 1862: 10 
drays pulled by 58 bullocks, 51 horse drays 
pulled by 60 horses, 36 carts with 51 horses, 
199 saddle horses, 204 sheep, 20 cattle, one 
donkey cart and 1000 pedestrians.! These 
figures may suggest that over a third of the 
city’s population had used the bridge on one 
day, but many of them, of course, would have 
been counted twice, coming and going, and 
some would have been country folk coming 
to town on business. In the absence of public 
transport or one’s own horse, most people 
walked in early Christchurch, and took it for 
granted that going into town might take an 
hour or two. 

The Canterbury Provincial Council 
wanted only the very best for its new bridge 
and sought a design and specifications 
from a leading British engineer, Sir Charles 
Fox, in London. He also arranged tenders 
for the ironwork with his own firm, Fox 
& Henderson, at a cost of £605.2 On 11 
January 1864 the contract for the bridge was 
awarded to the lowest local tender, of £2375, 
which came from builder and civil engineer 
Edward G. Wright. Supervision of the work 
was entrusted to James Wylde, the assistant 
provincial engineer for 1862-64, who also 
designed the abutments. Even before work 
began, however, there was a dispute over who 
should control the bridge’s construction. 

Local government had entered a new 
era in New Zealand with the issuing of the 
1861 Municipal Council Ordinance. The 
first elections for a Christchurch council 
were held in February 1862, and its first 
meeting took place on 3 March. Three of 
the nine original members were Market Place 
personalities: Herbert Alport, George Gould 
and Grosvenor Miles. Councillors were 
reminded that Christchurch was already a 
city by royal charter, and in November 1862 


the council was formally constituted as a 
city council, but most people, including the 
Lyttelton Times, persisted in calling it the 
borough council. Legally Christchurch was 
only briefly a borough council in 1868, until 
an amending act enabled the corporation to 
resume the name Christchurch City Council. 
It was never a town board.’ 

In October 1863 the city council sent a 
deputation to the provincial council seeking 
control over construction of the new bridge, 
pointing out that it would need to build the 
approaches and realign the roadway with new 
gutters and culverts. The council reluctantly 
agreed that, since future maintenance work 
would be a cost to the city council, it should 
supervise the project. Work began on the 
stone abutments and wing walls early in 
1864, as soon as the old bridge had been 
dismantled, and was almost complete by 
mid-March. The excavations encountered 
quicksand on the northern side, and sheet- 
piling had to be used to remove all of it before 
the concrete foundations could be poured. 
After local businessmen complained about 
the protracted lack of a bridge, a temporary 
footbridge was erected on the south side of 
the construction works. They had a point: 
wheeled traffic had no bridge here for eight 
months. 

The six cast-iron girders and the iron 
railings arrived at Lyttelton in July 1864 and 
were brought to Christchurch in August on 
large bullock carts. The decorative railings 
were much admired, but three of the gird- 
ers had been cracked in transit, probably 
from being stowed incorrectly. (Passengers 
complained that the ship had ‘rolled most 
horribly’.) Blacksmith John Anderson offered 
to repair the damage, bolting oblong plates 
over the affected areas. This aroused criticism 
that the ironwork for the new bridge could 
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John Ollivier (1812-93), magistrate, publisher, philan- 
thropist and political organiser, ‘the King-Maker’ of 
Canterbury provincial politics, was a hearty, jolly man, 
with boundless energy, ready to chair any committee 
in a good cause, Alfred Cox said of him that ‘he never 
made an enemy, never lost a friend’ 
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have been made locally and much more 
cheaply. The full cost of the new bridge was 
not much less than £4000 and yet the swing- 
bridge over the Waimakariri had been built 
for half that sum, with Anderson providing 
the ironwork. The Press was also critical of 
the design, suggesting that the curve of the 
arch was too low and put too much pressure 
on the abutments. If these shifted or settled 
the ironwork would fracture.° 

The new bridge was officially opened 
on 28 September 1864 by John Ollivier, 
representing the Christchurch City Council, 
and Dr Donald, representing the Lyttelton 
Municipal Council. Council staff closely 
guarded the bridge to stop anyone from 
using it before the official ceremony. The 
two dignitaries drove onto the bridge in a 
buggy, smashed a bottle of champagne on 
the decking (with groans from the onlook- 
ers, lamenting the waste of good wine) and 
christened it the ‘Victoria Bridge’. It was 


The newly completed Victoria Bridge, late 1864, looking south-west, with the Canterbury Provincial Government 


Buildings beyond. 


Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington 48002 
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opened for public use that same day. The 
roadway comprised sheets of cast iron bolted 
onto the girders and covered with asphalt to 
make a smooth road. After bemoaning the 
cost, the Press reporter concluded: ‘However, 
as we have got this bridge, let us hope it will 
stand forever, and prove itself as strong as it 
looks.”° 

Public squares and marketplaces in Europe 
have long been associated with music, as 
venues for parades and processions and brass 
bands, but this tradition was slow to develop 
in Christchurch. Early music-making was 
mostly of the indoors variety, typified by 
the large number of pianos brought out by 
the pilgrims. Church singing was strong in 
Canterbury from the start, and this naturally 
led to the formation of choirs. The Market 
Hall played a significant role in this develop- 
ment. 

Canterbury’s first choir, not surprisingly, 
was formed in Lyttelton. James F. McCardell 
came to Lyttelton in 1851 as secretary to 
the first bishop-designate, and after that 
cleric’s departure had tried photography (he 
was Canterbury’s first known professional 
photographer), bookselling and auctioneer- 
ing, but music was his first love: he was a 
fine musician and had the right personality 
to inspire singers. He imported sheet music 
and founded the Lyttelton Choral Society in 
1853. Many of his pupils moved on to settle 
in Christchurch, and some took lessons from 
Charles Merton, who in 1858 established the 
first Christchurch Harmonic Society.’ How- 
ever, it collapsed when Merton moved out to 
Rangiora. A group of women then formed 
the St Cecilia Society in July 1860, practising 
and performing in the town hall on High 
Street.* Two months later a rival Canterbury 
Vocal Union was formed by silversmith J. R. 


Stansell and gave its first public concert in 
the Market Hall in December: ‘The building 
has been rented by the society, who have gone 
to some considerable trouble and expense 
in fitting it up in a suitable manner for the 
giving of concerts.” The hall was crowded, 
and music lovers apparently enjoyed a varied 
programme, with Purcell’s ‘Come If You 
Dare’ rendered with ‘great spirit and effect’. 
John Ollivier allowed the choir to catch its 
breath between items with ‘Readings from 
Favourite Authors’. 

This concert was repeated on 8 January 
1861 with some new songs, but then no more 
was heard of the Vocal Union until April 
1861, when they gave another ‘well-attended’ 
concert in the Market Hall. When the St 
Cecilia Society gave a concert in the town 
hall that same month, to raise funds for ‘the 
needy poor’, the Lytte/ton Times reporter, 
although praising the performance, found 
the volume ‘insignificant’ compared with 
Stansell’s Vocal Union. ‘We should heartily 
rejoice,’ he went on, ‘to find some amicable 
arrangement brought about for a periodical 
consolidation of these forces, when without 
hesitation Christchurch would command 
a musical position second to none in New 
Zealand.”!! 

Apparently this advice was heeded, for in 
May 1862 the Vocal Union and the St Cecilia 
Society amalgamated to form the Canterbury 
Musical Society, with James McCardell as 
their leader.” With the building, in Glouces- 
ter Street in 1861, of the first Canterbury 
Music Hall, nicknamed ‘The Barn’, and its 
makeover into the Royal Princess Theatre 
in 1863, choirs had no further need of 
the Market Hall. Christchurch audiences 
thereafter seem to have preferred visiting 
vaudeville shows or brass bands, and the 
Musical Society went into recess in 1867. 
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It was revived in 1869, later becoming the 
Royal Christchurch Musical Society, which 
merged with the Harmonic Society in 1991 
to form the present Christchurch City Choir. 

Because it was the largest hall north of 
Cathedral Square — the Foresters’ Hall was 
opened in 1859 further east along Oxford 
Terrace, but it was much smaller and too 
far from the centre of town to attract large 
audiences — the Market Hall was a popular 
venue for public gatherings. In March 1861 
it hosted a meeting of the Working Men's 
Building and Investment Society,'* and in 
June that year the city was treated to a winter 


James F. McCardell (1825-1916), musician, photog- 
rapher, stationer: ‘a smart dapper little man, quick, 
active, full of fun: He was the first conductor of the 
Lyttelton Choral Union in 1853, then conductor of the 
Canterbury Vocal Union in 1861 and the Christchurch 
Musical Society in 1867. Daguerreotype by Christopher 
Swinbourne, 1860. 
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entertainment in the form of Mr Jones’s lan- 
tern slides of panoramic views of a steamboat 
trip from London to the camp at Boulogne. 
Mr Martin presided at the piano, and John 
Ollivier gave an entertaining narration." 

Early in September a deputation from 
Wellington promoting the Bank of New 
Zealand tried to persuade local investors 
and businessmen to buy shares in the new 
venture. H. H. du Bourbel chaired the meet- 
ing in the Market Hall, at which William 
(‘Barney’) Rhodes, one of the pioneering 
Rhodes brothers from Banks Peninsula, ‘gave 
a most interesting sketch’ of the origins and 
arrangements of the new bank. Auckland 
politician William Crush Daldy then spoke 
at length on the advantages of New Zealand 
having its own bank. A hundred and fifty 
shares were subscribed on the spot, making a 
total of 700 shareholders thus far. At the end 
of that week the hall hosted a private sub- 
scription ball, with 120 people attending.” 
In November ‘Mr Lumley’s Entertainment’ 
was illuminated with gas by Mr Hadley, 
‘using the tallow-gas method’. The results 
were encouraging at first, but the small size 
of the gasholder and the lack of a proper 
meter made some of the lights ‘irregular 
and unsteady’.'° This may have been one of 
the first attempts at indoor gas lighting in 
Christchurch. 

But the use of the Market Hall for public 
concerts and meetings came to a sudden end. 
In January 1861 Alexander Back resigned 
as Christchurch’s postmaster and was suc- 
ceeded by Frederick Le Cren, brother of 
Henry Le Cren. By now the volume of mail 
far exceeded the capacity of Charles Bishop's 
cramped little post office and since the Sat- 
urday markets had faded away in the face 
of competition from Alport’s new auction 
rooms, the provincial council fixed on the hall 
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Dr Alfred Charles Barker (1819-73), Christchurch’s first 
medical practitioner, to whom we owe the earliest 
photographs of the Market Place. He came out as 
surgeon on the Charlotte Jane and built a house on the 
town section facing the Land Office. He represented 
Christchurch on the Provincial Council from 1855 

to 1857. After his wife died in 1858, he gave up his 
medical practice and spent his time farming and taking 
photographs. He was a trustee of the Canterbury 
Museum and a fellow of Christ's College. 
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as a replacement post office. The ‘extensive 
work’ needed to convert the building into a 
post office occupied the first part of 1862. 
The cavernous interior was divided by walls 
and partitions. The south-west corner was 
filled with dwelling rooms for the chief clerk, 
while the north-west corner contained the 
money order department and private boxes. 
The main entrance faced Colombo Street, 


where ‘a spacious verandah with a glass front’ 
allowed sunlight to penetrate the interior. A 
large official noticeboard was flanked by tell- 
ers’ windows, and in the north-east corner 
there were sorting rooms for newspapers and 
registered letters. The Ly/telton Times reporter 
declared that there was ‘no finer post office 
in the rest of New Zealand’. Everything was 
on ‘such a grand scale’ that it would be many 
years before larger premises were needed." In 
fact Christchurch’s second post office in the 
Market Place operated for the next 17 years. 
Every time someone drowned in the Avon 
letters would be written to the newspapers 
calling for proper street lighting. In March 
1861 an inquest was held at the Market 
Place police station into the death of one 
Samuel Clarke, whose body had been found 
in the river.'* It was assumed that he had 
been drinking and had fallen into the water 
after dark. More fortunate was the boy who 
fell over the railings of the Papanui Bridge 
while fishing in April that year. As he was 
being swept away by the swift current, he 
was spotted by Dr Thomas Fisher, who rode 
his horse into the river and saved the lad. 
(For once the Lytte/ton Times refrained from 
making the obvious pun.)'” 

The Market Place’s importance in early 
Christchurch is indicated by the fact that the 
city council’s first proposal for 62 kerosene 
lamps to illuminate the city at night allocated 
no fewer than 16 to the Market Place and its 
two bridges. This proposal, however, was far 
too ambitious and expensive, and the council 
finally set up only a dozen. Two of these were 
on the Papanui Bridge, and were first lit in 
August 1862. A year later another was added 
beside the post office, and one lamp was 
moved to the Colombo Street Bridge while 
the new Papanui Bridge was being built. But 
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Armagh Street in 1860, from Dr Barker's panorama, 
looking east. The immigration barracks are on the left, 
with Glasgow House (before its three gables were 
added) and Alport's auction house on Colombo Street. 
On the right is the Golden Fleece Hotel, with Fisher's 
house in the right foreground. 
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GOLDEN FLEECE 


BOorss, 


MARKET PLACE, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


JOHN P. OAKES 


Bros most respectfully to inform his friends and the Inhabitants of Can- 
terbury, that he has taken the above Hotel, and hopes to merit » liberal 
share of their patronage. 
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Has undergone « thorough repai-, end is now replete with every con- 
venience for Travellers. 


on 
LUNCHEON 
Will bo on the table every day from Noon to 4 o' Clock p.m. 
atte, 
THE USUAL ORDINARY 
Will be continued every Saturday, at One o'Clock p.m. precisely. 
-—-f§ AZ 
inidaB; 0; bot to, inform hls Friends and the Public guneraly, that be 
intends to kecop always on hand a good supply of the best Ales, Wines, 
Spirite, Liquours and Cordials that cam be imported from England. 
aati 


NY. B.—Good Stabling, with every care and attention to horses. 


John Oakes held the licence of the Golden Fleece from 
1863 to 1865. 
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the kerosene lamps were unreliable, and a 
better alternative was soon on hand. The 
Christchurch Gas, Coal and Coke Company 
was formed in 1863 with several Market Place 
personalities among the original shareholders: 
Herbert Alport, George Gould, Isaac Luck 
and John Ollivier. Alport soon persuaded his 
brother-in-law, Charles Bishop, to invest in 
this worthy venture, and Gould brought his 
brother-in-law John Lewis on board. Edward 
Wright built the gasworks beside the railway 
on Waltham Road, on time and on budget. 
Gas mains were laid along the major streets 
of the inner city during 1864, and the new 
Victoria Bridge enabled a main to be carried 
across the river and along Whately Road as 
far as Durham Street. Isaac Luck, who was 
the Gas Company chairman that year, treated 
the workmen to a dinner when the lamps 
were first lit on Christmas Eve. There were 
only 17 at first, on stout wooden poles. After 
1866 these were replaced with cast-iron posts 
made at John Anderson’s foundry in Cashel 
Street.”° 

Before the city council’s street lamps 
the only illumination after dark in early 
Christchurch came from the windows of 
shops or dwellings, or the kerosene lamps 
that hotels were required to have lit above 
their entrances. In the Market Place in 1865 
that meant an additional seven lamps, making 
this one of the better-lit parts of the city. 
The Golden Fleece had had several licensees 
since Gartner's days, including James Ballard 
(1857-63) and J. P. Oakes (1863-65). As we 
saw earlier, the carpenter Edwin Coxhead 
had built the Royal Oak Inn in 1858, but 
transferred the licence to a succession of 
publicans. John Whale and James Banks held 
the licence for two years, then John King 
took it over in 1865 and held a dinner on 11 
September to celebrate the event.”! 
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Coxhead tried to sell the Royal Oak in 
1866, along with an empty butcher's shop 
next door, but had no takers. He twice sought 
another licence in the Market Place and was 
twice refused by the licensing justices.” (This 
was probably because the Royal Oak had a 
reputation in the goldrush days of the late 
1860s as one of the rowdiest and most ill- 
conducted pubs in Christchurch.)?3 He finally 
sold the building to one Mrs Hawkes, who 
advertised her boarding house (‘late Royal 
Oak’) in 1869: ‘Has private rooms which she 
can let to Persons from the Country, who 
may require to be in Town, from sickness or 
other causes, with or without attendance.’ She 
also ran advertisements aimed at ‘Respectable 
Females’, for whom children could be ‘taken 
care of and Educated’ at a cost of 10s a week.?4 

There was obviously a need for safe and 
respectable accommodation for country 


families who did not want to rub shoulders 
with drunks in a licensed pub, and the Market 
Place provided plenty. John Plank built his 
Temperance Hotel further west on the north 
side of the square about 1860, and remained 
here until his death in 1877. Antill Alfred 
Adley (1832-1911) built a small boarding 
house on Reserve 16 in 1860 and enlarged it, 
using his wife’s money, as the Oxford Hotel 
in 1862, when he obtained a wine and beer 
licence. Adley was an original Market Place 
identity, having worked in George Gould’s 
first store here in 1851. Of all the hotels 
inspected by the police or the magistrates, 
Adley’s never failed to win the highest 
praise.» 

Across Chester Street, on the corner that 
had been occupied since 1851 by his store and 
post office, Charles Bishop built the short- 
lived Duke of Wellington wine and spirit 


Adley's Oxford Family Hotel, established 1862, seen here in 1873. Detail from a carte de visite by C. Lawrence, from 
the collection of the Canterbury Pilgrims and Early Settlers Association. 
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stores about 1863. Although the building had 
a lamp, and a bar for sampling his wares, 
Bishop never seems to have succeeded in get- 
ting a licence. A little further down Colombo 
Street another temperance advocate, Charles 
Frederick Worth, had built his Hope Coffee 
Shop, which expanded to become the Market 
Hotel and boarding house in 1862. Worth 
was also the superintendent of the Volunteer 
Fire Brigade in 1864. George Oram had the 
licence for this hotel from 1865 to 1869. 
Almost next door Charles Frederick Money 
had built the Victoria Hotel as a boarding 
house and obtained a wine and beer licence 
for it in 1864. His brother, Alfred Walter 
Money, ran the livery and bait stables on 
the Armagh side of the Market Place from 
1862. The Market Place was therefore well 
supplied with hotels in the 1860s, and it 
became a popular place for shepherds and 


farm workers to stay when they came to town 
once a year to spend their wages.”° 

Apart from the Royal Oak and Plank’s 
Temperance Hotel, the north side of the 
Market Place, initially called Waterloo Ter- 
race and later to be known as Cambridge 
Terrace, acquired several new buildings in 
the early 1860s. On TS 250, owned by the 
Reverend John Aldred since 1854, James and 
Edmund Ford set up a cooperage about 1858. 
(Their barrels are visible in Dr Barker’s 1864 
photograph of the new Victoria Bridge.) 
James and his wife Mary were temperance 
workers, and Edmund, who never married, 
was an enthusiastic Sunday school teacher. 
The brothers later fell out over a money 
dispute involving the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Part of TS 250 was also leased to John Henry 


Niemann, a zinc and metal worker, who was 


Dr Barker's view of the new Victoria Bridge, 1864, looking north-east. From left, Plank’s boarding house, Gosling 
the builder, Lummis the paperhanger (note the new street lamp between these two buildings), Trent's Canterbury 
coffee mills, Ford’s cooperage (with barrels on display), Niemann the zinc-worker, and the Royal Oak Hotel (later 
Tonkin's boarding house). 
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still listed on this site in the electoral roll 
for 1870.7’ 

Part of TS 251 was leased to Edwin 
William Trent (1839-83), who came to 
New Zealand in 1860, initially attracted by 
the potential of its flax fibres, but three years 
later he opened his Canterbury Steam Coffee 
Mills on this site, grinding imported coffee 
beans. He also started another business grow- 
ing chicory as a coffee substitute on 50 acres 
(20.2ha) of land he had leased at Templeton. 
When his first chicory crop was harvested in 
1868, he found that it took 10 tons of Gas 
Company coke to dry 4 tons of chicory root 
to produce 1 ton of a coffee-tasting powder. 
This business soon flourished.”* 

Another part of TS 251 had previously 
been leased to George Cliff, the builder of 
the police and immigration barracks. He now 
went into partnership with James Goss and 
together they operated the Prince of Wales 
Joinery Workshop on this site until Cliff, who 
was later mayor of Timaru, left Christchurch 
in 1863. Goss went on to become one of 
the city’s leading joinery manufacturers and 
builders, with a factory on the site now occu- 
pied by the Casino carpark.” In 1864 Cliff’s 
Market Place site was leased to housepainter 
and paperhanger George Lummis, who built 
a narrow shop with an upper storey. Previ- 
ously a carriage painter in Kilmore Street, he 
lived in Montreal Street.*° 

Part of TS 252 had been sold, in July 
1856, to William Gosling, who set up here 
as a farrier and general blacksmith, until he 
moved to South Canterbury in 1864. John 
Plank leased the other half of TS 252 and 
built his temperance hotel and boarding 
house here in 1860. He was later also the 
licensee of the Britannia Hotel on Whately 
Road, near the Kilmore Street corner. 


TS 253-54 had been sold by Mary Ward 


in 1863 to lawyer Charles William Wyatt, 
who promptly sold the land to the builder 
William Dartnell for £700. Dartnell had 
presumably been leasing this site since 1858, 
but he went bankrupt in 1864 and sold the 
land to hardware merchant Edward Reece 
and stock agent Henry Matson. They then 
sold both sections to George Gould in July 
1864. Fooks’s 1862 map of Christchurch 
identifies the large building on the corner 
of Cambridge Terrace and Whately Road 
as Dartnell’s. 

By 1862 there were several small build- 
ings on all of the west side sections, TS 
315-18, owned by Edward Ward in 1851. 
Some of these may have been temporary 
cottages facing Durham Street. TS 316 had 
Thomas de la Mare’s grocery store, which 
features prominently in one of Dr Barker’s 
1860 panoramic photographs. The Southern 
Provinces Almanac for 1863 shows him in 
partnership with Alfred Holland ‘in the 
Market Place’, but by 1865 he is in partner- 
ship with Swales, which suggests that the 
business had moved across to Colombo 
Street, where Swales and Rankin had their 
store in 1868. 

Sometime in 1864 the provincial government 
acquired all of these sections, and Emily 
Fitzgerald’s TS 319, with a view to building 
new law courts. The earliest courts in Can- 
terbury had been held in Lyttelton, next to 
the gaol. The first Supreme Court hearings in 
Christchurch had been held in St Michael’s 
in March and November 1852 by Mr Justice 
Sidney Stephen, but these were rare events in 
the early 1850s.*' The first occasional sittings 
of the Magistrate’s Court in Christchurch 
were held in an upper room of the old Land 
Court building on Worcester Street. Regular 
sittings started here in April 1854. Henry 
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Gresson was appointed Supreme Court judge 
for the whole of the South Island in 1857, and 
settled in Christchurch in March 1858.** The 
first regular sittings of the Supreme Court in 
Christchurch started in September 1859.* 
Both the Magistrate’s and the Supreme Court 
used the Land Office building in the late 
1850s, sharing the space with the provincial 
government’s clerks and the survey office. 
They had a bit more room after 1860 when 
the government staff moved to Mountfort’s 
new buildings on Durham Street,** but from 
1862 they had to share the judge’s chamber 
with the Christchurch City Council, which 
held its meetings here until the late 1880s.*° 

The Land Office was cramped and unsuit- 
able for the increasing number of cases being 
heard in the 1860s. Jeremy Finn's research has 
found that cases heard by the magistrates in 
Christchurch increased from 135 in 1855 to 
388 in 1858 and 1082 in 1860. Two-thirds of 
these were civil cases, mostly litigation over 
debt; the others mostly comprised charges 
of drunkenness and disorderly behaviour.*° 
Both reflected Christchurch’s rapid growth in 
population, though in some years the number 
of cases increased at a faster rate than the 
population, as many small businesses strug- 
gled to survive in hard times. The need for a 
new courthouse was obvious. 

Many new North American towns in this 
period located their courthouse in the middle 
of a public square, but in Christchurch the 
only suitable space in the Market Place was 
already taken up by the post office, the police 
and immigration barracks and the Public 
Works Office and yard — not to mention the 
pound. The choice of sections on the west 
bank of the Avon was a natural one, with the 
new provincial government buildings facing 
them across Armagh Street. 


Mountfort and his partner Maxwell Bury 
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were the architects for the new law courts 
building, and Joseph Bailey was the builder. 
The long, single-storey, weatherboard struc- 
ture straddled TS 316-17, with a separate set 
of judge’s chambers on Durham Street. (The 
latter building survived until the 1980s.) 
Both the Supreme and Magistrate’s Court 
staff moved in during October 1865.°” The 
library of books provided by the Canterbury 
Association in 1850, which had been housed 
in the Land Office, was now moved across 
to form the nucleus of the Canterbury Law 
Library, which contained some 800 volumes 
in 1865. But sharing a small wooden build- 
ing proved inconvenient, especially when 
a Supreme Court case involved numerous 
witnesses and attracted public interest. By 
the end of the 1860s there were plans afoot 
for a separate and much grander Supreme 
Court building. 

In view of the province’s burgeoning 
population (and soaring crime rate) the 
provincial government resolved in February 
1863 to build a larger gaol and immigration 
barracks on Lincoln Road, and a lunatic 
asylum further out in the countryside.** The 
new barracks and gaol were completed in 
1864, both as single-storey wooden buildings. 
The gaol was rebuilt in concrete in 1870 to 
a design by Mountfort, and still exists as 
the Jailhouse Accommodation backpackers’ 
hostel. The immigration barracks outlasted 
the wave of nineteenth-century immigration, 
and were later used by the Salvation Army, 
but were demolished in the 1950s. No longer 
would the Market Place be the first tem- 
porary home of newly arrived immigrants. 
Before the Addington barracks were built, an 
overflow barracks had been erected further 
east along Armagh Street, to which Johannes 
Andersen and his parents went when they 
arrived on the Gutenberg in the 1870s.” 
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These later migrants did not have to 
hazard the Bridle Path or the Sumner Road. 
After much debate and bickering, the new 
Superintendent, William Sefton Moorhouse, 
had won approval for a rail tunnel to Lyt- 
telton and work started on this major project 
in January 1860. The two drives met exactly 
in May 1867 and the first steam train went 
through to Lyttelton in November; the 
formal opening took place in December. 
The Lyttelton tunnel, then the longest in 
the British Empire, and the first in the world 
to be driven through the rim of an extinct 
volcano, was a remarkable achievement for a 
fledgling settlement. And it was the making 
of Canterbury. The province now had its 
‘throat’: the produce of the plains could be 
exported overseas while imports and migrants 
could flow more easily into Christchurch. 

oho 
Fire was the greatest fear of early Christch- 
urch residents. Wooden houses, especially 
when dried by a hot nor’west wind, could 
be consumed by flames in a matter of min- 
utes. In January 1858 Sam Gundry’s infant 
daughter died in a Lyttelton house fire started 
by an overturned lantern. Within minutes 
the house was ‘a roaring inferno’, and the 
child, in an upstairs bedroom, could not be 
saved. Within ten minutes ‘only blackened 
sticks remained’. Augustus Alport’s house 
nearby almost caught fire from the sparks and 
embers, but was saved by neighbours using 
wet sacks.*? On 5 December that same year, 
Taylor’s Brewery on Whately Road near the 
Papanui Bridge was totally destroyed by fire.”! 

Not surprisingly these events prompted 
many calls for a proper fire brigade to be 
formed in Christchurch. But Lyttelton got 
in first, thanks to the Liverpool and London 
Fire Insurance Company, which sent a hand- 
pump fire engine to their Lyttelton agents, 


The 1859 immigration barracks, seen here in 1865 after 
their conversion into the fire brigade station. Volunteer 
firemen are posing with their newly-arrived steam 
engine, Extinguisher. Hand-pump Dreadnought is on 
the right, with a hose-reel on the far right. 
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Cookson, Bowler and Company, in April 
1858.” After the fire at Taylor’s Brewery a 
well-attended public meeting on 8 December 
1858 resolved to form a city fire brigade, but 
almost two years of typical Christchurch 
bickering and controversy passed before one 
was actually set up in November 1860. The 
same insurance company provided a second 
manual pump, to be housed in a shed at the 
back of Cookson and Bowler’s Christchurch 
store on the corner of Cashel and High streets. 
This company also donated £106 to provide 
the 25 volunteers with blue serge uniforms 
and brass Roman helmets. The brigade made 
its first public appearance at the turning of 
the first sod for the Christchurch—Lyttelton 
railway on 17 July 1861.* The provincial 
government then ordered a larger manual 
pump for the Christchurch brigade, a Mer- 
ryweather Prince Albert model, at a cost of 
£250. When it arrived in October 1861 it 
was christened Dreadnought.** 
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The Market Place was chosen as the 
best site for Dreadnought, and a shed was 
built next to the immigration barracks late 
in 1861 at a cost of £45.* The brigade was 
then divided into two companies, the No. 
1 Liverpool and London Company based 
in Cashel Street and the No. 2 Provincial 
Government Company based in the Market 
Place. The volunteer firemen each subscribed 
a guinea for the excitement of putting out 
fires, and were supported with an annual 
grant. Dreadnought soon provided regular 
entertainment for passers-by in the Market 
Place, as the firemen drew water from the 
Avon and sweated as they pumped to send 
a jet as high as they could. 

Apart from a few hedge fires, the new 
brigade had very little to do during 1863, 
other than parading and exercising with 
Dreadnought. Their first real test came in 
June 1864 when a major fire destroyed most 
of an inner-city block between Cashel and 
Hereford streets, and part of the Triangle 
between High and Colombo streets. Though 
the brigade ‘performed splendidly’, they 
were too few and could do very little with 
two manual pumps. A noisy public meeting 
demanded expansion and reorganisation of 
the brigade, and Captain Hall resigned in a 
huff at criticism of his leadership. Crosbie 
Ward chaired another meeting to try to 
resolve the issues, but the brigade refused 
to cooperate, and moves were made to form 
a rival brigade. A Press editorial lamented 
that ‘the late fire seems to have set us all 
quarrelling’.“° 

Later that month there was a fire at 
the Golden Fleece Hotel, but the Market 
Place company was soon on the spot with 
Dreadnought — they only had to cross the 
road — and soon had the blaze under control.*” 
Arson was suspected, and a very interesting 
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court case followed, which was fully reported 
in the Lyttelton Times. As a result of these 
fires, the provincial government ordered a 
horse-drawn steam-powered fire engine, 
which arrived in January 1865. This Shand- 
Mason machine, much more powerful than 
any manual pump, was christened Extin- 
guisher by city council chairman Isaac Luck. 
This was New Zealand’s first steam-powered 
fire engine.* 

Where to put this powerful new machine? 
The timing was fortunate: most of the immi- 
grants had moved out to Addington after 
1865, so the buildings in the Market Place 
were now available. (This was the year in 
which the provincial government formally 
handed over control of the Market Place 
and its reserves to the city council.) A new 
doorway for Extinguisher was cut into the 
back wall of the old immigration barracks, 
opening onto Armagh Street. In February 
1865 the volunteer firemen had another big 
fire to deal with close at hand. This conflagra- 
tion destroyed two cottages, a store, a brewery, 
a furniture factory and assorted stables and 
outbuildings on the Whately Road—Kilmore 
Street corner. Once again, there was a clear 
need for better crowd control and a trained 
body of men to help remove furniture and 
effects. 

At another fire on the other side of the 
Market Place in September 1864 things were 
much better controlled. Crosbie Ward just 
happened to be drilling the Volunteers in the 
Market Place when the alarm was sounded. 
He ordered his men to set up a cordon to 
keep onlookers back while others removed 
furniture and goods from Mr Younghus- 
band’s shop, and then guarded them. The 
fire brigade itself displayed much better order 
and discipline on this occasion.” 

For many years from the 1860s the tallest 
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feature of the Market Place was the 50-ft 
(15m) wooden tower for the fire bell. The city 
council met the cost of this tower in 1866, 
and at first it was equipped with a gong, but 
this proved inaudible even a block away — and 
certainly could not be heard indoors. The 
council then tried its own bell, which rang out 
clearly for over a mile. After a few occasions 
when the firemen had raced off in the wrong 
direction, a code was worked out to signal 
which part of town a fire had been reported 
from.”! Finally in September 1867 a fire police 
force was organised, with two Market Place 
personalities among the promoters: Charles 
Bishop chaired the inaugural meeting, and 
Herbert Alport was on the sub-committee.” 

Although the Market Place no longer had 
crowds of pale and bewildered new migrants 
to watch the firemen go through their paces, 
it still had the police station and lock-up, 


the hotels, the post office and an increasing 
number of small shops and businesses to 
attract people to this part of town. Gone, 
however, were the Public Works office and 
yard. These wooden buildings were removed 
in July 1865, but not without mishap. They 
were cut into sections and jacked up onto 
bullock drays, but the timbers supporting the 
last section collapsed after the crossing of the 
Victoria Bridge, and it slid onto Whately 
Road, completely blocking this main artery 
to the north for the rest of that day.* 
etek 

The new Victoria Bridge saw some interesting 
traffic in the mid-1860s. The start of the West 
Coast goldrush in 1864 brought hundreds of 
hopeful miners up from Otago and elsewhere, 
mostly by ship through Lyttelton, and on 
one day in March 1865 someone counted no 
fewer than 100 men with swags and shovels 
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View of the Market Place c.1872, looking south-east. From left, the post office and weighbridge (with a cartload 
of hay on the scales), the Golden Fleece Hotel on the Armagh-Colombo corner, Cook and Ross in the centre, Mrs 
Swales's shop, the fire station tower (for drying hoses), and Flint the carpenter in the former Public Works office, 
behind the Victoria Bridge. All the wooden buildings at the right were removed in January 1877. 


Brittenden Collection 
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on their backs marching over the bridge on 
their way to the Coast. Many Christchurch 
males also joined them, and Cobb and Co. 
brought up extra stagecoaches from Otago 
to meet the demand from those who could 
afford to travel in more style. These coaches 
left from the company’s offices in High 
Street, but took the Victoria Bridge on their 
way to Papanui and the Main North Road. 

Early in August 1865 a ‘considerable 
number of Maori from Banks Peninsula made 
their way on horseback through Christchurch 
and over the Papanui Bridge on their way 
to a tangi at Kaiapoi, which proved to be 
one of the largest Maori gatherings there in 
this decade.** One of the senior kaumatua 
of Ngai Tahu sub-tribe Ngati Tuahuriri at 
Kaiapoi, Ihaia Taihewa (Taiawa), had died 
at Arowhenua in South Canterbury and his 
body had been brought back for burial. He 
had been a signatory of both the Kemp Deed 
of 1848 and the 1857 North Canterbury deed 
of sale. 

Despite calls from the Ly/telton Times for 
a dray road across one of the alpine passes 
to the West Coast goldfields, so that gold 
would flow back to Christchurch and enrich 
the city, nearly all the gold was shipped 


directly to Melbourne, and occasionally to 


Wellington or Auckland. Yet the provincial 
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council plunged ahead with elaborate plans 
for an armed and mounted escort. Troopers 
were recruited and provided with smart caps, 
uniforms and carbines, 21 horses were pur- 
chased at an average cost of £40 a head, and 
a crimson van was strengthened with iron- 
plate sides for protection from bushrangers. 
Five intermediate way-stations were to be 
built, with secure premises at Hokitika and 
Christchurch. Packhorses would be used on 
the alpine stretch over Arthur's Pass. 

At 9am on 4 December 1865 the troopers 
assembled in the Market Place and had their 
photograph taken in front of the fire station 
before setting off over the Victoria Bridge. 
When they reached Hokitika five days later 
nobody was expecting them, and the banks 
refused to entrust them with any gold. The 
troopers returned to Christchurch, and the 
escort was quietly disbanded. This was by 
far the most expensive blunder ever commit- 
ted by the Canterbury Provincial Council. 
Some of the outlay was recovered from the 
goldfields account, but over £5000 had been 
completely wasted. 

Drunkenness and prostitution were 
major problems in Christchurch in the 1860s. 
Until 1874, people arrested for either or both 
of these offences were regularly brought to 
the police station and lock-up in the Market 


The short-lived West Coast Gold Escort, photographed 
by D. L. Mundy on 4 December 1865 at the Armagh 
Street entrance to the fire station. From left: Sergeant 
William Wilson, W. Willoughby, H. D. McPherson, 

H. H. Perry, S. B. Seymour, N. N. Joynt, C. Halliday, 

C. Greenwood, T. O'Callaghan and Sergeant 

C.L. Davies, 
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Place at all times of the night and day. The 
police had a large wheelbarrow for transport- 
ing drunks, often including women, who were 
incapable of walking. According to police 
reports, in March 1864 there were only 10 
known prostitutes in Canterbury, mostly in 
Lyttelton. By December 1867, there were 39 
in Christchurch, and the police knew of at 
least 23 ‘houses of ill fame’. (Martin Cash 
had clearly seen a rising market, before he 
was forced to flee to Otago.) 

Seager had asked for an extension to the 
police station, and this was added in 1860, 
designed by Mountfort and Bury at a cost 
of £95. But it was not big enough, and as 
the number of constables increased another 
police barracks was built on Armagh Street, 
near Latimer Square. The Market Place lock- 
up now became the city gaol.*° The Lyftelton 
Times regularly published the gaol returns, 
and there were usually almost as many female 
prisoners as male — typically 10 or 11 men 
and 9 women. Most were kept here only until 
they appeared at the Magistrate’s Court. The 
long-term male prisoners were of course over 
the hill in the Lyttelton Gaol, along with the 
province’s mentally ill, until the Sunnyside 
Asylum was opened in 1863. 

In August 1865 there was an attempted 
escape from the female gaol in the Market 
Place. One Elizabeth Adams managed to slip 
past the gaoler and ran out of the building. She 
rushed into the Avon, apparently intending to 
drown herself, but gasped at the coldness of 
the water and scrambled out again onto the 
bank, where a police constable was waiting 
to lead her, dripping, back to the cells.°’ Only 
a month after this episode a little boy called 
Richard Bones fell into the river near the 
Victoria Bridge and was swept away by the 
current. Four or five men jumped in to save 
him, but it was Mr Fisher, a bootmaker in 
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Detail from Dartnall’s map of 1868, with the post 
office numbered 15 and the fire station 30. The Oxford 
Hotel's plot is numbered 8. 
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the Market Place, who dragged him from the 
water ‘in a state of semi-unconsciousness’.*® 

Small boys and escaping prisoners were 
not the only ones at risk in the Avon. The 
river was used every day to water horses, but 
there were some dangerous holes near the 
Victoria Bridge where the animals could 
stumble and get into difficulties. In February 
1865 a horse nearly drowned here, and was 
only saved by a passer-by who got into the 
water to hold its head up while its owner tried 
to get it back on its feet. In the following 
month a valuable horse drowned at the same 
spot.°’ The city council quickly put up a fence 
to prevent people from taking their horses 
into the river near the bridge. The river was 
much safer further upstream near Armagh 
Street, where a ramp was formed for easier 
access to the water. 

In January 1864 the provincial govern- 
ment asked the city council to provide a new 
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Colombo Street looking south, ¢.1867. The Duke of Wellington is at the left, with several shops between it and the 
tall gables of Glasgow House. Cook and Ross is at the right, with the former Market Hall, now the Post Office. The 
girl's name is unknown. 
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pound outside the city limits, as complaints 
had been received about ‘wild cattle’ being 
driven through the streets simply to be 
impounded. Herbert Alport agreed, declaring 
the pound ‘a perfect nuisance’ to all who used 
the Market Place.” The pound was moved 
to Sydenham, well outside the city limits, at 
the south end of Durham Street, on a road 
that had no name but soon became known 
as Pound Road (later Brougham Street).°! 
Beside the pound was the weighbridge, an 
essential part of a market place for weighing 
cartloads of produce. This was managed in 
the 1860s by Richard Brunsden who, on 28 
September 1859, announced in the Ly7tel/ton 
Times the setting up of the Christchurch 
Market House and corn exchange. From 17 


August 1859 he advertised weekly, on behalf 
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of the Canterbury Farmers’ Club, of which 
he was the honorary secretary, for ‘applica- 
tions for standings [places]’ in the market 
house and, during October and November, 
let it be known that the corn exchange was 
open each Saturday. He also, among other 
things, advertised his services as a timber and 
firewood merchant from the same address, 
and this may have been his undoing. In July 
1866 he applied for the lease of the eastern 
side of the Market Place, beside the post 
office, for a business venture, but the city 
council declined his application.*? They had 
resolved in May 1866 that 11 plots of land in 
the Market Place could be hired ‘for business 
purposes’, on application to the city surveyor, 
but such purposes should not compete with 
other businesses in the vicinity. The council 
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clearly had in mind a produce market, in 
keeping with the Canterbury Association's 
original intention for this public space, and 
expected to derive a useful income from the 
lease of sites for weekly stalls. 

Others were more successful than Brun- 
sden. By September 1867 several stalls were 
in use, including a butcher and a fishmon- 
ger.“ Fruiterer and seedsman William Swale 
leased a shop from the city council next to 
the premises of Flint the carpenter on the 
south-west side of the Market Place, and in 
1869 he asked the council to move it nearer 
to the footpath on Whately Road, which they 
did. Small wooden buildings were easier 
to move than bricks and mortar. This return 
to the original commercial purpose for the 
Market Place was to persist across the 1870s, 
and blossom again in the 1880s. 

Civil engineer William Bray, who farmed at 
Avonhead, had often warned of the threat to 
Christchurch from the Waimakariri River, 
pointing out that the Avon was one of this 
large river’s old overflow channels. After the 
Christmas flood of 1865 the provincial gov- 
ernment had spent some money constructing 
groynes and shingle dykes to encourage the 
Waimakariri to keep to its braided bed, but 
these works were not maintained, and one 
of the dykes had been breached in 1866. 
The main threat from the Waimakariri 
came when strong nor’west winds dumped 
heavy rain in the alps, and in January 1868 
just such an episode saw the river rise by 
4ft (1.2m) in just two or three hours, but it 
then subsided. On the morning of 4 February, 
however, about 10am, people in the Market 
Place noticed that the Avon had turned an 
opaque yellow and started to rise. By lpm 
the river was as high as it had been in 1865, 
and was still rising. The police sent constables 


along both banks to warn residents that they 
might need to move to higher ground. The 
city council stationed men at each of the city’s 
bridges to watch out for undue strain on their 
supports. At Lane’s Mill on Hereford Street 
men were kept busy clearing away clumps 
of floating weed and watercress that had 
been brought down by the increasing flood. 
That afternoon reports came in from North 
and Central Canterbury of heavy rains and 
flooded farmland. Oddly enough, the weather 
in Christchurch remained warm and dry, 
though very cloudy. 

The Avon continued to rise steadily all 
afternoon. By 3pm it had covered the gar- 
dens on the river bank below the Provincial 
Government Buildings, and was flowing over 
the bridge at Lane’s Mill. After removing 
whatever equipment they could, men tore 
gaps in the mill walls so that the water could 
flow through and not carry the whole struc- 
ture away. Water was also flowing over the old 
footbridge beside the Land Office, and was 
lapping at the deck of the suspension foot- 
bridge at the end of Gloucester Street, which 
gave access to the Provincial Government 
Buildings. By now Oxford Terrace was knee- 
deep in water from Worcester Street to the 
Market Place. Victoria Bridge was still high 
and dry, but at either end water was spilling 
across Whately Road. Police constables were 
stationed at the bridges to deter onlookers, 
but the cabmen reaped a good harvest taking 
people across the Colombo Street Bridge at 
6d a head: “The idea of riding through water 
seems to have some irresistible attraction’, 
noted a Press reporter. 

Council workmen now started digging 
trenches across Whately Road with pick- 
axes to divert water away from the bridge 
abutments, until the city engineer stopped 
them. He was afraid this might actually let 
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the water into the foundations and wash the 
whole bridge away. By now water was spread- 
ing up Worcester Street towards Cathedral 
Square, and Dr Barker was kept busy moving 
furniture and carpets upstairs. By 7pm the 
whole left bank of the Avon between the 
Montreal Street bridge and Worcester Street 
was one large lake, as deep as a horse’s legs, 
and many houses were flooded. Dr Barker 
reported 3ft (almost a metre) of water in the 
ground floor of his house. 

By 10pm the Market Place was completely 
under water as far as the Armagh—Colombo 


corner, and the flood was surging ‘furiously’ 


against the parapets of the Victoria Bridge. 
It was also threatening the Colombo Street 
Bridge. No longer were the cabmen taking 


people for rides across this flimsy wooden 
structure. The flood finally peaked about 
midnight and began to recede, then quickly 
fell back to normal levels by daybreak.*” 
Daylight revealed a scene of mud and 
debris, but there was not as much damage as 
had at first been feared. The old Worcester 
Street footbridge had been carried away in 
the early hours of the morning, but ropes had 
already been attached as a precaution and 
council workmen were able to pull it ashore 
before it could damage the Victoria Bridge. 
The northern end of the Colombo Street 
Bridge had been damaged where the piles 
were rotten and weak, but most of it was still 
intact. Many homes had been flooded on both 
sides of the Avon, as far as Madras Street. The 


The Avon River with the Gloucester Street footbridge and Provincial Government Buildings after the flood had 
subsided, 4 February 1868. Photo by D. L. Mundy. 
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Colombo Street side of the Market Place, c.1867. From left, Bishop's Duke of Wellington bottle store and bar, A. W. 
Money's Canterbury livery stables and saleyard, Clarke, the shoemaker, Rankin and Swales grocers, Mrs Pope's shop, 
empty butcher's shop, C. F. Money's Victoria Boarding House and C. F. Worth’s Market Hotel and Boarding House. 
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old Land Office had fared worst of the public 
buildings: 3ft of water had surged through it 
and staff had been kept busy removing city 
council records to Alport’s auction rooms in 
the Market Place, where the town clerk had 
set up his temporary office. The clerk of the 
Magistrate’s Court had taken his books and 
papers to the police barracks in the Market 
Place, where they were safely stowed upstairs 
until the waters subsided.** 

Damage to buildings in the Market 
Place was superficial. Once the mud had 
been swept and washed from wooden floors 
it was just a matter of waiting for everything 
to dry out. Anything left outside that could 
float, however, had been swept away. Whately 
Road was a mess, and had to be rebuilt on 
either side of the Victoria Bridge, as large 
amounts of shingle had been sluiced away 
by the force of the flood. 

This spectacular event happened to 


coincide with the visit of Lord Lyttelton, 
former chairman of the Canterbury Associa- 
tion, to the port that bore his name and the 
colony he had helped to found. The banquet 
arranged for him in the town hall went ahead 
as planned the day after the flood had subsided. 
His impression of Christchurch was hard to 
put into words. It was ‘the most singular sight 
he had seen in his life — it was a town, and 
not a town’. (By this of course he meant that 
it did not yet resemble an English town.) It 
had been laid out with foresight and an eye 
to the future, but at present it seemed more 
like a collection of villages on the plain. ‘He 
allowed it was not at all disagreeable to the 
sight; the mixture of gardens and buildings 
was even picturesque; but still the general 
appearance was unfinished, such however as 
he supposed was to be looked for in a growing 


colony’. 
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On the night of 7 February 1868, only a few 
days after the great flood, the fire brigade 
had a major fire almost on its own doorstep. 
John Rankin and John Dinsley Swales ran a 
grocery store on Colombo Street, opposite 
the post office, and lived on the premises. 
Next door was a fancy goods store owned by 
Maria Sophia Pope and run by her and her 
daughter, Sarah Ann. The latter raised the 
alarm about 11.30pm, after hearing noises 
and seeing flames at the back of the grocery. 
She also noticed Swales standing at the 
bottom of her garden, fully dressed, staring 
at the flames. A large crowd soon gathered 
as the firemen deployed the old hand-pump, 
then harnessed horses to Extinguisher. After 
some delay water was played on the fire. 

Stock was removed from Mrs Pope’s 
shop, which was now burning, and a vacant 
butcher’s shop between her premises and the 
Market Hotel was pulled down to create a 
fire-break. On the other side of the grocery 
shop Clarke’s shoe shop and a small cot- 
tage were ablaze. The firemen managed to 
subdue this before it could threaten Money’s 
stables or the Duke of Wellington Hotel. 
By 12.30am the whole fire had been extin- 
guished, and the firemen were dampening 
down the embers. 

A rumour had spread among the onlook- 
ers that a man had been inside the grocery 
store when the fire broke out. When the ruins 
had cooled, a search was made and Rankin’s 
body was found near the front of the building. 
Charles Money, proprietor of the Victoria 
Hotel, told police Inspector Peter Pender that 
he had seen Swales standing beside the post 
office, fully dressed, in collar and necktie and 
wearing a top hat. Swales was soon spotted in 
the crowd. The owner of the building, one Mr 
Walton, accused him of deliberately setting 
fire to the store. Sarah Pope said that when 
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she first raised the alarm she had seen Swales, 
fully dressed, standing at the bottom of her 
garden, gazing at the flames. She had rushed 
into the street shouting ‘Fire!’. Swales told 
Pender that he had been woken by the smell 
of smoke and told Rankin to get out, assum- 
ing that he would follow him downstairs. But 
he was evasive when the inspector questioned 
him more closely, so Pender detailed a con- 
stable to keep an eye on him. Rankin’s body 
was then taken across to the Market Place 
fire station, to await removal to the hospital 
morgue. About 3am Pender found Swales in 
the bar of the Victoria Hotel, telling a group 
of men ‘that his mate had burned the house 


Maria Sophia Pope (1818-1909) opened her first shop 
in the Market Place in 1862. After the loss of this shop in 
the fire of 1868 she moved her business to a small shop 
next to the Federal Hotel, where she remained until 
1893, with her cousin William Bloor as manager. 


From Robyn Gosset, The History of Mrs Pope Ltd 
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down’.” But after hearing again from Sarah 
Pope and Charles Money, Pender arrested 
Swales on suspicion of arson and murder.”! 
Many interesting details emerged at the 
inquest, held on 10 February. Isaac Allen, who 
lived in Gloucester Street, knew Rankin and 
Swales quite well and had often visited their 
rooms above the store. Rankin was an elderly 
man, and the business was not prospering. 
Swales was a heavy drinker, and Rankin 
complained that ‘certain women kept coming 
to the back door, asking for Swales: ‘they were 
not decent women’. The day before the fire he 
had heard Swales offer to buy Rankin’s share 
of the business, and Swales had asked Allen 
if he would consider a business partnership 
with him. Thomas Smith, proprietor of the 
Duke of Wellington Hotel, said he had heard 
Swales remark in his bar on the night of the 
fire that ‘we only wanted a fire after the flood 
to ruin us’. 
Sarah Pope had noticed that Swales had 
a bag beside him at the bottom of the garden, 
and Charles Money had found it, leaning 
against a cask. He had alerted a constable 
to guard it. Pender found that it contained 
clothing and personal effects, an insurance 
policy and a ledger book. It looked as if Swales 
was packed and ready to go somewhere. 
The jury returned its verdict after only 
15 minutes: “That the said John Densley 
Swale [sic] did wilfully and with malice 
aforethought, set fire to a dwelling house, 
one John Rankin being at the time of the 
committal of such deed in the said dwelling 
house, and that [he]feloniously, wilfully and 
of malice aforethought did kill and murder 
the said John Rankin.’ He was committed to 
stand trial in the Supreme Court.” 
Although Maria Pope’s shop had been 
insured for £1500, she lost some £500 worth 
of stock. Walton, who was Rankin and 


Peter Pender came to New Zealand from Australia 

in 1863 to help reorganise the Canterbury Provincial 
Police Force and later became inspector for the 
Canterbury District. He was a thoroughly professional 
police officer and on his transfer to Wellington in 1893 
he was presented with a purse of 300 sovereigns, a 
mark of the high respect in which he was held by the 
citizens of Christchurch. He died in 1911. 


Cyclopedia of New Zealand 


Swales’s landlord, suffered a total loss, as his 
agent had failed to renew his insurance policy. 
Mr Stewart, who owned the two smaller 
buildings, was also uninsured. Money asked 
the city council for £25 as compensation for 
his empty shop that had been demolished to 
make a fire-break, but was refused; in their 
view it was worth no more than £8, and he 
had not objected to the demolition at the 
time. Money regarded this curt refusal as a 
slur on his good name, and demanded an 
apology. The council ignored him.” 

At Swales’s trial in early March, a baker 
named John Hicks testified that he had heard 
Rankin and Swales quarrelling about 9 o'clock 
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on the night of the fire, and butcher John 
Cass confirmed that the two men had ‘very 
often growled at each other’. Much of the 
evidence heard at the inquest was repeated 
at the Supreme Court, and the jury took very 
little time to reach a guilty verdict. Swales had 
nothing to say and showed no emotion as Mr 
Justice Gresson donned the black cap and 
sentenced him to death by hanging.” 

Swales was hanged at the Lyttelton Gaol 
on 16 April, the first such execution to take 
place in Canterbury. The police had kept 
the date of his execution a secret, in order 
to prevent a curious crowd from gathering. 
Before he died Swales admitted that he had 
often thought about setting fire to the shop 
for the insurance money, but insisted he had 
never intended to kill Rankin.” 

Maria Pope’s business survived to 
become one of Christchurch’s best-known 
retail shops. She moved a few doors down 
Colombo Street, where she remained until 
1893. This second shop was next to a sweet 
shop, but she found herself in court as a 
witness in November 1869 when the police 
brought charges against her new neighbour. 
Detective Feast testified that Eliza Edwards, 
also known as Avery, kept a confectioner’s 
shop in the Market Place, opposite the post 
office, but a room at the back was often vis- 
ited by men and ‘loose women’. He had once 
discovered a convicted thief here, playing the 
piano. The police regarded the shop as a front 
for the main business of running a brothel. 
Mrs Pope said she had often complained 
about the noise next door, and the drunkards 
who regularly climbed over her fence to get to 
the back door of the sweet shop. Magistrate 
Christopher Bowen fined Eliza Edwards 20s 
and costs.” 
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The great flood of 1868 had swept away most 
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of the watercress that had been a nuisance 
since its introduction in the 1850s, but the 
riverbank in the Market Place had been 
seriously eroded, especially in front of the 
Magistrate’s Court. Council workmen were 
sent with shovels and wheelbarrows to fill 
the larger holes. In February Councillor J. P. 
Jameson called for a widening and straight- 
ening of the channel and the construction of 
an embankment on the south-eastern side 
to protect the Market Place from any future 
flooding. He also suggested forming a street 
between the Victoria and Colombo bridges 
as a continuation of Oxford Terrace.” Plans 
were drawn up, but the council then found 
more urgent items to spend money on, and 
nothing was done. These improvements lay 
in the future, and the lagoon left by early 
shingle-extraction remained until 1870. 

The post office in the former Market 
Hall acquired a clock in September 1868, 
made locally by Coates, the jewellers and 
watchmakers, and set high on the gable 
end facing Cathedral Square. But people 
immediately complained that it was far too 
small to serve as a public timepiece. Perhaps 
that was the risk in having a public clock 
made by a watchmaker.” 

At the end of March 1868 the Market 
Place witnessed one of Christchurch’s largest 
civic processions up to that date. On the 12th 
of that month, while on a royal tour of Aus- 
tralasia, Queen Victoria’s son Prince Alfred, 
Duke of Edinburgh, was shot and wounded 
by an Irish extremist in Sydney. His visit to 
New Zealand was delayed, all the churches 
in Christchurch held special services to pray 
for the prince’s recovery, and the city council 
decided to declare a public holiday and hold 
a grand ‘Public Demonstration of Loyalty’on 
Monday 30 March. 


Flour merchants donated flour and the 
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bakers baked bread, six merchants gave large 
cheeses, farmers gave sheep and cattle, and 
the brewers donated ‘a quota of good ale’ 
for a public feast. Despite the wind being 
‘rather more keen and boisterous than was 
altogether desirable’, the day was a ‘complete 
success’. There were flags everywhere, as well 
as rosettes and blue streamers. After church 
services of every denomination at 10.30, 
the procession, with bands, men from the 
various lodges (in costume), Volunteers, fire- 
men, schoolchildren, orphans and Lyttelton 
watermen, set off from the Drill Shed on 
Cashel Street, marched up Durham Street 
and turned into Whately Road to cross the 
Victoria Bridge and the Market Place into 
Colombo Street. After wending its way 
through the city, the procession ended at 
Latimer Square for the feast, with several 
speeches at 2pm, a not entirely successful 
bonfire in Hagley Park at 6.30pm, and 
rockets at 8pm that were ‘but poor’, though 
no one complained. There were thousands 
in the crowd. All the public buildings in the 
city were illuminated for the occasion and, 
according to The Press, the decoration on 
the Golden Fleece Hotel was ‘particularly 
noticeable’, with its representation of the 
golden fleece ‘with the Canterbury coat of 
arms underneath, and the words “Peace, 
Plenty, Loyalty, Liberty”.’” 

When the prince finally came in person 
in April 1869, the whole programme was 
repeated, following the same route. This 
time the city was adorned with arches of 
greenery to welcome the royal party, and one 
was erected across the Victoria Bridge, with 
another across Colombo Street between the 
Cook and Ross corner and the Golden Fleece 
Hotel. The whole town was again illuminated 
at night, with lamps lit in houses and shop 
windows. The fire brigade kept steam up in 


Decorated arch across Colombo Street between the 
Golden Fleece Hotel (left) and Cook and Ross (right), 
for the visit of Prince Alfred, the Duke of Edinburgh and 
son of Queen Victoria, in April 1869. Note the open 
drain in the left foreground. 


Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington 36462 
Extinguisher throughout the evening, in case 
of fire, but the whole affair passed off without 
incident.*° 

John Lewis (1820-88) was a leading citizen of 
nineteenth-century Christchurch with close 
links to the Market Place. He was George 
Gould’s brother-in-law, twice over. When 
Gould’s first wife, Hannah Lewis, died in 
1860, he married her younger sister Elizabeth, 
and set tongues wagging among the more 
censorious of Christchurch’s church-going 
elite. Gould thereupon left the Church of 
England and joined the Wesleyans. After an 
early business career in Edinburgh, Lewis 
came out to New Zealand in 1861 with his 
wife Jessie and was at first an insurance agent, 
using offices above Gould’s Cookham House 
store in Colombo Street, near the Golden 
Fleece. Though Gould did not have a high 
opinion of his brother-in-law as a business- 
man, he always helped him as opportunities 
arose, and Lewis prospered, representing 
the Australian Mutual Provident Society, 
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the Northern Assurance Company and the 
London & Lancashire Insurance Company in 
New Zealand. In April 1866 he was the agent 
for the sale of the Motunau sheep station in 
North Canterbury, and pocketed a large fee. 
He was also a chairman of the Christchurch 
Gas Company, and was criticised in 1868 for 
paying a dividend of 17 per cent when times 
were bad. 

In 1866 he purchased TS 572 from 
Bishop, and after the great fire of 1868 decided 
to demolish the Duke of Wellington Hotel 
and build in its place one of the first ‘modern’ 
buildings — one in permanent materials — of 
the Market Place. This was a two-storey shop 
and office block, with a verandah on both 
the Chester and Colombo street frontages. 
It was, however, no ordinary corrugated-iron 
verandah: in order to let more light into the 


ground floor windows, it was roofed with 
glass panels, and promptly nicknamed ‘the 
Crystal Palace’, after the famous London 
building that had housed the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851.*! 

Its first tenant on the ground floor, and 
its architect, was Samuel Coleridge Farr, who 
had first used the idea of a glass verandah for 
Kiver’s building in Cashel Street. Farr opened 
his Canterbury Music Depot in October 
1868, advertising pianos and harmoniums for 
hire or purchase by easy monthly instalments. 
This made ownership of a piano possible 
‘even by persons of very limited income’. 
Upstairs the Crystal Palace had a large music 
hall, which was used by the Mendelssohn 
Society for its practices from 1870 to 1873," 
and there were several smaller practice rooms, 
which music teachers could hire. Robert 


The Crystal Palace, shops and office block built by John Lewis on the corner of Chester and Colombo streets in 
1868. This substantial building had a long and varied history until its demolition in 1955. 


Brittenden Collection 
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Victoria Street, looking north-west from the bridge, c.1869. At the left is Bligh’s Temperance Restaurant and 
Boarding House, with Knapman's grocery store and corn agency on the corner. In the distance, on the right-hand 
side, is the Britannia Hotel, with its large lamp and sign. At the right are the premises of Jones and Smith, plumbers 
and glaziers, soon to be replaced by Gould's Victoria Buildings. 


Canterbury Museum 336c 


Parker was a singing teacher from London 
who started classes at the Crystal Palace in 
December 1869.*4 

The north-west corner of the Market 
Place acquired a large new building in 1869 
in the form of a two-storey restaurant and 
boarding house, near the Supreme Court. John 
Bligh was an excellent cook, having learned 
the art on the Panama mail steamers, and his 
wife Susannah was a capable housekeeper. 
They were a cheerful and generous couple, 
never refusing a meal or a bed to anyone 
able to pay or willing to wash dishes. They 
kept a clean and respectable establishment, 
and Bligh’s became a popular honeymoon 
destination for country couples. The shop 
at the front of the restaurant sold meat pies, 
gingerbread squares and little cakes with pink 
icing, fondly remembered in old age by at 
least one young customer. 

It seems appropriate to end this chapter 
with names associated with some of the earli- 


est Market Place buildings. Augustus Alport’s 


original 1851 store had disappeared to make 
way for Charles Money’s livery stable, but his 
brother Herbert had built one of the square’s 
landmarks in 1859, on the Armagh—Colombo 
corner. Herbert then became one of the city’s 
most prominent citizens in the 1860s. He was 
one of the original city councillors elected in 
1862, in a hotly contested election. This first 
council had an easy ride: it did not have to 
impose rates since it operated on grants from 
the provincial government. By 1866 it had 
rating powers, so a seat was much less desir- 
able, but Alport was re-elected and became 
the most active of the councillors. 

Isaac Luck, the chief advocate of a proper 
system of underground drainage to combat 
the city’s appalling death rate from typhoid 
fever, persuaded the council to order a large 
consignment of iron pipes. But lawyer Henry 
Wynn-Williams led a ratepayers’ revolt and 
with no income the council had to shelve its 
ambitious drainage scheme. Alport, one of 
Luck’s loudest critics, moved that the council 
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The 1859 Colombo Street Bridge, seen here c.1870, with standard lamp. The Provincial Government Buildings are in 
the distance at the left, the first stage of the 1869 Supreme Court is in the centre, with the Durham Street Method- 
ist Church behind it, and the Royal Oak Hotel is to the right. 


Canterbury Museum 16745 


sell off the pipes. His auctioneering business 
was suffering competition from Matson and 
Company, but despite going into partnership 
with William ‘Cabbage’ Wilson in 1866, 
Alport had to declare bankruptcy in 1869. 
(Gresson discharged him with the remark 
that his household expenditure was not 
unreasonable given that he had five daughters 
to feed and educate.) Alport’s building was 
then occupied from 1869 to 1872 by Edward 
and Frederick Bishop, the wine merchants 
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and brothers of Charles Bishop.* Bishop 
and Company went on to become one of 
Christchurch’s oldest and best-known busi- 
ness firms. 

After the excitement of the 1860s, the 
Market Place entered the 1870s with a mix- 
ture of public and commercial functions, yet 
by the end of that decade, apart from the law 
courts, most of the public buildings had gone, 
and commerce reigned supreme in both the 
central open space and its perimeter. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Later Provincial Era, 1870-76 


B: 1870 central Christchurch was 
beginning to lose its early ‘Wild West’ 
appearance. Small wooden shops were being 
replaced by more imposing two- and even 
three-storey buildings in brick, stone, stucco 
and slate. As the city’s economy burgeoned in 
the ‘wheat boom years of the 1870s many of 
the empty sections of the 1860s were being 
snapped up by property developers. Builders 
were kept busy erecting new offices, shops and 
warehouses. Banks and insurance companies 
were making Hereford Street the city’s finan- 
cial centre as Canterbury’s economy matured. 
The New Zealand Shipping Company was 
founded in Christchurch in 1873, and some 
of the city’s most hallowed institutions 
had their start in this period, including the 
Canterbury Museum, the Canterbury Club, 
the Canterbury Public Library, Canterbury 
University College, the Christchurch Bowl- 
ing Club and the Christchurch Golf Club. 
Government spending on public works, 
railways and immigration made the 1870s 
a decade of growth and expansion in Can- 
terbury, and as the province’s major market 
town and export hub, the city benefited. 
Major industries took root, especially those 


related to clothing, footwear, meat preserving 
and food processing. 

In the Market Place these were years of 
change and increasing commercial activity. 
The new Supreme Court on the western side 
of the square started its long career as one 
of the city’s most important public buildings 
with two cases of great public interest, one 
of which nearly caused a riot in the Market 
Place. Knapman’s new grocery store, Trent’s 
new coffee and chicory works and Gould’s 


Colombo Street looking south, c.1870, with the glass 
verandah of the Crystal Palace to the left, the old post 
office at the right and Cook and Ross beyond, The 
cathedral has not yet been built. 


Brittenden Collection 
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Victoria Buildings changed the appearance of 
Whately Road at the north-western corner of 
the square, and asphalt became the favoured 
new paving material. A new bridge was built 
across the Avon at Armagh Street in 1873 
and Victoria Bridge was almost doubled in 
width. The new Papanui omnibus service 
added a regular transport link to the square, 
but a proposal for an urban tramway system 
failed to win support. Plans for a new town 
hall and a larger market house were debated 
in the 1870s, but neither eventuated. The 
Crystal Palace remained a useful and iconic 
part of the precinct, and two of the hotels 
changed hands, apparently not for the better. 
The post office remained the busiest focal 
point of the Market Place, but both the police 
and the fire brigade departed the square as 
the provincial era came to a close. 
dees 

Alexander Lean had completed plans for a 
new Supreme Court in September 1868, and 
Governor Sir George Bowen laid the founda- 
tion stone in January 1869.' Construction 
was delayed, however, after the foundations 
had been completed, by a shortage of suitable 
limestone and building did not resume in 
earnest until September 1869. Thereafter 
progress was rapid and the first stage was 
completed in December. The government 
had allowed only £3000 for the building and 
Lean was congratulated on having provided 
ample accommodation within a limited 
budget. The main courtroom had walls 26 
ft (7.9m) tall, but there was no echo at first 
because the stone walls were still damp. The 
prisoners’ cells were as yet unfinished, but 
the Times reporter thought the final design 
would be a credit to the city and a fine sight 
when viewed from the Market Place.’ 

A few further refinements were made 


before the new court came into use early in 
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1870. Iron spikes around the prisoner’s dock 
were removed, more comfortable benches 
were provided for the jury and a turret was 
added to the roof to improve ventilation. 
Unfortunately, the louvres in this turret 
tended to clatter in the wind, and after one 
judge complained about the noise they were 
nailed shut.* 

The first major civil case in the new 
Supreme Court, heard in September 1870, 
was an important one. The first of its kind 


The first stage of the Christchurch Supreme Court, built 
in 1869, designed by Alexander Lean, viewed from 

the corner of Chester and Durham streets. The earlier 
wooden court buildings at the right date from 1865. 


Canterbury Museum 3447 


Supreme Court interior, photographed in 1966 (hence 
the electric lights). 


Canterbury Museum, Frank McGregor photo 
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in Christchurch, it questioned the way in 
which insurance companies conducted 
their business. The case arose from a fire in 
Cashel Street in 1869. Robert Sutherland’s 
grocery store had been badly damaged but 
not completely destroyed, and the insurers, 
the Northern Assurance Company, decided 
to repair the building rather than pay out 
its full cover of £1000. The owner, Mary 
Kerr, was still paying off a mortgage on 
the property, held by the trustees of the 
Provincial Investment and Loan Associa- 
tion. Two builders who witnessed the fire, 
Joseph Bailey and a Mr Johnson, had told 
her that the building was beyond repair: 
‘The timbers were charred and only fit for 
firewood.’ Much to her surprise, and without 
consulting her, the insurers’ agent called 
for tenders to repair the building. Once 
the work was done, Kerr’s agent, William 
Wilson, refused to accept the key. Expert 
witnesses, including the respected builder 
Daniel Reese, testified that the repairs were 
inadequate and dangerous, but the original 
architect, Benjamin Mountfort, was satisfied 
with what had been done. 

Despite the judge’s warning to the jury 
that the onus of proof lay with the insurers, 
who had been rash in fixing the building 
without the owner’s consent, the verdict went 
in favour of the defendants, the Northern 
Assurance Company. This may indicate how 
high Mountfort’s reputation now stood in 
Canterbury. Because the building had been 
standing empty for seven months, Mary 
Kerr had lost a significant amount of rental 
income, and her uninsured buildings at the 
back — some stables and a lean-to store — had 
been a total loss. In fact, the court’s decision 
bankrupted her, and the property passed to 
the mortgage-holders.* 

The Supreme Court’s first major criminal 


trial aroused unusual public interest and 
nearly caused a riot in the Market Place. On 
9 January 1871, at the Christchurch residence 
of the wealthy North Canterbury runholder 
the Hon. William ‘Ready Money’ Robinson, a 
black servant named Simon Cedeno, who had 
been hired by Robinson in Panama, attacked 
and injured one of the Irish female servants, 
then chased another, Maggie Burke, through 
the house and stabbed her three times in front 
of Eliza Robinson and a visitor. She bled 
to death on the spot. Mrs Robinson calmly 
ordered Cedeno to give up the knife. He 
did so, then waited quietly for the police to 
come and arrest him. According to the police, 
Cedeno said, on his way to the Market Place 
lock-up, that he would have killed Robinson 
as well if he had been at home. 

The so-called Park Terrace murder — the 
house was actually on Cambridge Terrace 
— caused a sensation in Christchurch. The 
Lyttelton Times headlined its report: “Horrible 
Tragedy’ and the new Supreme Court was 
predictably crowded for Cedeno’s trial, which 
began on 8 March 1871. During the trial 
it emerged that the two Irish women had 
repeatedly teased Cedeno about his plans to 
marry. Burke in particular had asked why any 
decent girl would want to marry ‘a Nigger 
like him’. Cedeno claimed that the whole 
household had treated him badly and made 
his life a misery, especially his employer, who 
referred to him as that ‘Black Nigger’ and 
‘that black heart’. Other witnesses testified 
that Cedeno had an explosive temper and 
a reputation as a troublemaker even before 
Robinson hired him. There was no doubt 
about the facts of the case, and the jury took 
only 10 minutes to deliver a guilty verdict. 
Cedeno had nothing to say. Mr Justice Gres- 
son then put on the black cap and sentenced 
Cedeno to death by hanging.’ 
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What followed was equally sensational. 
Cedeno was handcuffed and put into a 
horse-drawn cab, to be taken under escort 
to the railway station and from there to the 
Lyttelton Gaol. But the cab broke down for 
some reason, and was quickly surrounded by 
a large and hostile crowd that had followed 
it from the Supreme Court. The policeman 
escorting Cedeno feared for his life, as some 
members of the crowd were threatening to 
lynch him, so he took him across the Market 
Place to the old gaol and locked him in one 
of the former female cells, ‘for his own safety’. 
Another cab was obtained, probably from the 
rank outside the post office, and with some 
difficulty was brought to the door of the gaol. 
The crowd then parted just enough for the 
cab to drive off to the railway station, ‘amid 
the loudly expressed disapprobation of those 
present’. Cedeno was hanged at the Lyttelton 
Gaol a month later.° 

Few if any in this angry crowd would have 
been in quite the right mood to appreciate an 
object of beauty that had gone on display in 
the Market Place that very same day. Seeds- 
man and greengrocer William Swale — no 
relation of the 1868 Market Place arsonist 


Christopher Dalwood’s hansom cab, photographed in 
the 1880s. 


Canterbury Museum 11323 
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and murderer — had placed in the window of 
his shop a fine specimen of a red Guernsey 
lily: “The plant is exceedingly rare ... and we 
are informed that this is the first time it has 
been known to have flowered in Canterbury.” 
Swale, who came from Norfolk, had arrived 
in Canterbury in 1857; his wife Elizabeth and 
three children had followed in 1858. He was 
an educated man, knowledgeable about horti- 
culture and beekeeping, and at first worked in 
‘Cabbage’ Wilson's nursery before setting up 
two nurseries of his own, on Kilmore Street 
and what is now Woodham Road, the latter 
rather grandly named the Avonside Botani- 
cal and Horticultural Gardens. Swale won 
many prizes for his fruit and vegetables in 
the 1860s, and wrote articles for the English 
periodical, The Gardener's Chronicle. He even 
corresponded with Charles Darwin about 
plant reproduction, and Darwin quoted 
Swale in his lectures. 

Poor Swale had no nose, and was at times 
difficult to understand, yet he took an interest 
in politics and asked questions at meetings. 
On one occasion he got into a debate with 
Henry Tancred, who had a serious speech 
impediment from a broken jaw, and as the 
argument grew more heated nobody could 
understand either of them.*® 
New commercial landmarks appeared in 
the north-west corner of the Market Place, 
near the Supreme Court. The first was a two- 
storey grocery store built as a speculation by 
one J. L. Wilson, who promptly sold it to 
the grocer William Arthur Knapman, who 
had been in partnership with spice importer 
Edwin Trent. Knapman, who had married a 
sister of those early Market Place identities, 
the Bishop brothers, had been trading from 
a store further up Whately Road since the 
mid-1860s, regularly importing tea and 
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Whately Road (later Victoria Street), looking north-west, c.1870. Knapman’s grocery store is at the left. The large 
building further along is Trent's coffee and chicory works. On the right may be seen the large lamp and sign of the 
Britannia Hotel. 


Canterbury Museum 16723 


earthenware through Lyttelton. A public- 
spirited man, he joined the fire police in the 
1860s, and was a trustee of the Foresters’ 
Lodge and a churchwarden of St Luke’s.’ 
After losing money by investing in two short- 
lived gold exploration companies in 1869-70, 
he now had to sell his house and store in 
Whately Road to finance the purchase of 
this new store in a prime location next to 
the Victoria Bridge. Though his business 
prospered, even in the general depression of 
the 1880s, he may at first have regretted the 
move. In 1871 he complained to the police 
about a noisy neighbour, one Mrs Thomson, 
who ran a disorderly brothel nearby on 
Durham Street: “The noise made was so 
great that the neighbours could not sleep.’ 
The magistrate assured him that the matter 
would be investigated ‘and put a stop to’.!° 
Edwin Trent had been trading from 
the north side of the Market Place since 


1863, grinding imported coffee beans and 
pepper, and growing chicory at Templeton, 
but in 1870 he also greatly expanded his 
Christchurch operation with a new build- 
ing on Whately Road, a few doors along 
from his partner, Knapman. This was a very 
large building for its time, three storeys on 
a frontage of 50ft (15.2m), with plate-glass 
windows on the ground floor and 12 large 
windows on the upper floors. At the back was 
a roasting kiln with a tall brick chimney." 
Trent imported his coffee beans from Ceylon 
(now Sri Lanka), using only the best quality 
available, and tried various mixtures of coffee 
and chicory powder. Within two years he was 
exporting up to 90 tons of chicory powder, 
worth £50 a ton, and distributing his coffee 
powders, and pepper and other spices, all over 
New Zealand. Trent’s chicory won an award 
at the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 and a Gold 
Medal at the Christchurch Exhibition of 
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Trent's Steam Coffee Mills and Chicory Works, Whately 
Road, built in 1870. The chicory roots were grown on 
Trent's farm at Templeton. 


From a Lyttelton Times poster, Canterbury Museum 13539, 4.7 


1882. Trent Spices soon became a household 
name in Australasia, and the brand continues 
to be sold to this day." 

A disastrous fire at Trent’s Templeton farm 
in June 1873 destroyed not only his machinery 
and buildings but also that year’s crop, with 
total losses estimated at £6000. Yet with his 
characteristic energy and optimism he started 
again from scratch, rebuilding in brick. Trent 
now devoted all his time and energy to the 
Templeton operation, and set up a separate 
company with his younger brothers, James and 
Frederick, to run the Whately Road factory." 
Edwin died in 1883, James retired in 1887 and 
Frederick declared bankruptcy in 1898, but 
the firm’s name was taken over by successive 
companies."* Former residents of this part of 
town recalled the pervasive smells of roasting 
coffee and mixed spices from the Trent broth- 
ers’ factory in the 1870s and 1880s. 

On the other corner of Whately Road, 
opposite Knapman’s store, George Gould 
had bought Dartnell’s building and then 
demolished it in order to erect a much more 
imposing structure, named the Victoria 
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Buildings. While this building was under 
construction in May 1873, Christchurch suf- 
fered a severe nor’west gale, which wrecked 
one of the old shops nearby. Walter Gee’s 
bakery on the Colombo Street side of the 
Market Place lost two chimneys.'* Gould 
already owned a drugstore in Colombo Street, 
and now opened a branch in his new building, 
with the impressive title of the Whately Road 
Dispensary and Genuine Patent Medicine 
Warehouse. This opened for business on 
Saturday 7 February 1874.'° 

Victoria Buildings comprised retail space 
on the ground floor with offices and flats 
upstairs. Fully occupied, it would have brought 
Gould a handsome rental income. One of 
the flagship tenants was the city councillor 
Charles Thomas Ick. He had started business 
in Dunedin as a draper, then tried farming 
but lost money and came to Christchurch 
in 1870, starting out as an auctioneer. Like 
Knapman he was a good citizen, involved 
in social work and the hospital board. For 
several years he chaired the city council’s 
works committee, and was twice mayor of 
Christchurch, in 1879 and 1880.!” 

Ick opened a drapery store in Gould’s 
Victoria Buildings in April 1874, calling 
his establishment Bradford House. Here he 
offered ‘first class goods at the lowest pos- 
sible prices’, mostly men’s and boys’ clothing, 
manchester and furniture. There was also a 
hosiery and glove department, and a lace, 
ribbon and fancy goods department.'* Next 
door to him was a dressmaker, Mrs Gunn, 
and the estate agents Connal and Wood. 
Asphalt was the most popular paving material 
in 1870s Christchurch, and the Market Place 
probably received at least its fair share of this 
expensive material. Shopkeepers welcomed 
the city council’s scheme whereby footpaths 
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would be asphalted if the property owners 
met half the cost. There were many such 
requests in the 1870s. Early in 1874 both 
George Gould and Arthur Knapman applied 
for asphalted footpaths on Whately Road 
between their new buildings and the Victoria 
Bridge. Gould’s contribution was £26.'° In 
April that year a large group of businessmen 
applied to the council to have both sides of 
Whately Road asphalted where it crossed the 
Market Place between the Victoria Bridge 
and the Golden Fleece Hotel. They could 
argue that completion of Christchurch’s 
splendid Gothic Revival Supreme Court 
that year made it necessary to improve the 
paving for the increasing numbers of people 
obliged to visit the precinct. The city surveyor 
estimated the cost at £181 for the east side 
and £120 for the west side; the difference 
was explained by the wider footpath in front 
of the post office. The council also agreed to 
erect a post-and-chain fence along the east 
side, costing £47.”° 

These desirable improvements, however, 
sparked off wordy dispute with the council 
over the line of the roadway. The problem was 
the gas lamp near the post office. In order 
to maintain the width of the carriageway at 
46ft (14m), the new footpath would have 
to curve out to avoid the lamp. This, as a 
well-signed petition pointed out, would 
create ‘an inconvenient and dangerous angle’ 
where Whately Road met Colombo Street.2! 
As a Press correspondent pointed out, such 
an alteration to a public highway in England 
would require an act of parliament. Instead 
of narrowing the roadway at the Golden 
Fleece intersection, surely it would be better 
to widen it and turn the footpath inside the 
gas lamp and towards Bishop's corner?” 

After noting the ‘warm and energetic 
action’ taken by the ratepayers of the Market 


Place, and following much discussion and 
various resolutions, the councillors visited 
the spot with the city surveyor to see for 
themselves what the best solution might 
be. Common sense at last prevailed, the 
intersection was widened and the asphalting 
proceeded.?* 

A constant quiet presence in the Market 
Place, the Avon River behaved itself in this 
period, with no major floods, but it was some- 
times a focus of interest and occasionally a 
place of death. Thanks to the Acclimatisation 
Society, which released trout into the river in 
1867, the river was far better stocked with 
fish than it is now. In 1871 one gentleman 
crossing the Victoria Bridge was astonished 
to see hundreds of trout making their way 
upstream.** No wonder the bridges were so 
popular with schoolboys. The trout attracted 
other, older, residents of the river. In August 
1874, when a man speared a large eel with 
a pitchfork near the Armagh Bridge, The 
Press remarked: ‘Several of these monsters 
have lately been seen up the river, no doubt 
paying a visit to the spawning grounds of the 
trout.” That year, too, the Acclimatisation 
Society moored a cage in the river just below 


the Victoria Bridge with 10 salmon inside it. 
Dr Donald Campbell hoped to encourage the 


Cobbled watering ramp near the Armagh Bridge, built 
in 1874. 
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salmon to return to this spot and spawn.” 
The cage remained for a fortnight before the 
salmon were released, to face the hazards of 
eels and small boys. 

Two attempted suicides in these years 
were thwarted by vigilant policemen, but one 
of a pair of bodies recovered from the river in 
the Market Place in the 1870s may have been 
a successful suicide. The first body was found 
on 21 September 1876 by Constable McKay 
under the willows near the Colombo Bridge. 
The man was identified as 24-year-old baker 
John Johnston, who had been out of work 
for six months, and missing since the 11th. 
A friend told the inquest that they had been 
drinking together and parted late at night 
‘somewhat under the influence of liquor’. 


The coroner suggested that he had fallen 
in the river while drunk and had drowned 
accidentally. The jury agreed.”” 

The second body was found on 1 March 
1878 by contractors clearing weed from the 
river near the Colombo Bridge, where the 
water was 8ft (2.4m) deep. The man was a 
former fish hawker, lately bottle gatherer, 
named Stephen Saul Brighting. Two boys had 
seen him the day before, sitting on the river- 
bank with his feet in the water, ‘and having all 
the appearance of being intoxicated’. Other 
witnesses said he had been drinking heavily 
of late and was due to appear in court on a 
charge of assaulting his wife.” 


The Avon had been bridged at Whately 


The first Armagh Street Bridge, built in 1873, looking south. (This was replaced in 1883 by the present bridge.) The 


Provincial Government Buildings are on the right. 


Barrell Collection, Canterbury Museum 6650 
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Road and Colombo Street since the 1850s, 
but the third bridge in the Market Place did 
not appear until 1872. John Lewis, owner 
of the Crystal Palace, led the campaign for 
a bridge at Armagh Street and formed a 
committee of promoters who were willing to 
meet half the cost of construction. A simple 
footbridge could have been built for £70, but 
the promoters wanted a proper cart bridge. 
The city surveyor drew up plans from their 
sketch profile, estimating the cost at £360, 
and the council advised that work could start 
as soon as the money was handed over.”’ 
The promoters, who included Edward 
Bishop and Dr William Deamer, who had 
arrived in Canterbury in 1863 and had 
a surgery in Colombo Street, met at the 
Crystal Palace on 27 February 1872 and 
agreed to raise £180. Work began in May, 
with the removal of willow trees beside the 
Provincial Council Buildings. By July timber 
had been stockpiled, several piles had been 
driven, and the framing was well advanced. 
The west bank was much steeper then than it 
is now, and in order to form a level approach 
to the new bridge a deep cutting had to be 
made across the footpath that had previously 
linked the Supreme Court and the Provincial 
Buildings. All this earthwork was done by 
the ‘Hard Labour Gang’ from the Market 
Place gaol, while the contractors got on 
with the timber work. In early August the 
convicts were busy carting shingle and earth 
for the eastern approach.*° By 19 August 
the city surveyor was able to report that the 
new Armagh Bridge was complete and the 
approaches were being rolled flat. It was 
opened to the public on 24 August 1872.*! 
The Victoria Bridge, as built in 1864, 
was 27¥4ft (8.3m) wide, just enough for two 
laden carts to pass, but the hundreds of daily 
pedestrians had to take their chances and 


dodge the carts and horses. In 1874 the city 
surveyor, Charles Walkden, recommended to 
the city council that the carriageway should 
be widened, and outrigger wooden footpaths 
added. Tenders were called, but only three 
had been received by August. When they 
were opened, the council, astonishingly, chose 
that of one Charles Walkden. He estimated 
the total cost at £4000. The bridge would 
be widened by 12ft (3.6m), and the existing 
railings would be moved to sit outside the 
new footpaths, so that the bridge would ‘have 
the appearance of having been originally built 
to the increased width’. 

The council agreed to start work at 
once, but there was a problem. While the 
Victoria Bridge was being widened, most of 
its traffic would be diverted to the Armagh 
and Colombo bridges, and an inspection 
found that many of the framing timbers of 
the latter were rotten and would have to be 
repaired. Accordingly the Colombo Bridge 
was closed to wheeled traffic from September 
1874 until February 1875. In the meantime, 
the new Armagh Bridge was suffering from 
the weight of heavy drays, and two more piles 
had to be driven in August 1874 to support its 
sagging centre. Then the contractor could not 
find a suitable pile-driver for the Colombo 
Bridge until December 1874. People began 
to grumble about the long closure and asked 
why a new bridge could not be built here as 
well. But the repairs were finally finished and 
the repaired Colombo Bridge reopened on 8 
February 1875.% 

Work now began on widening the Vic- 
toria Bridge. Contractor Samuel A’Court 
promised a fast, efficient job, and he was as 
good as his word. His men started on 16 
February and finished on 31 May. The bridge 
was reopened early in June 1875.** There was 
one accident during the contract, fortunately 
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The Supreme Court and Victoria Bridge after widening in 1875. 


Brittenden Collection 


not fatal. Thomas King suffered a broken arm 
in March when an iron plate he was carrying 
bumped against a stone pillar, throwing him 
and the plate into the river. He was taken 
to Christchurch Hospital and later made a 
good recovery. The city council compensated 
him for his lost wages, as he was described 
as ‘a sober steady workman with a family 
depending on him’.* 

Soon after the completion of this contract 
the city council upgraded the street light- 
ing in the Market Place with new Skelton 
gas lamps, just arrived from England. One 
lamp was placed at the south-east end of the 
Victoria Bridge, ‘on the new iron post’.*° 
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One essential public service temporarily 
diverted to the Colombo Bridge while the 
Victoria Bridge was being widened was 
the Papanui omnibus. This had been first 
proposed in March 1872 by one H.R. Read 
of the Carlton Hotel Stables, who calculated 
that passengers on the railway from Kaiapoi 
could get off at Papanui and be in the Market 
Place on his omnibus more quickly than if 
they stayed on the train and then took a cab 
from the Christchurch Railway Station.*’ 
Read soon found enough backers to have his 
first ‘bus’ made by Messrs Barrett, Moor and 
Hudson. Modelled on a London ‘knifeboard’ 
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omnibus, it had seating for 13 passengers, six 
on top. The coach had four windows on each 
side, two of which slid open to admit fresh 
air. Read’s service started in June 1872.°°A 
more ambitious proposal for a light railway 
loop from Papanui through St Albans to a 
station in the Market Place failed to find any 
backers, and nothing came of it.” 

Occasionally the peace of the Market 
Place was broken by reckless riding or runa- 
way horses. On 18 February 1870 Elizabeth 
Swale, the wife of the seedsman, ‘lost all 
consciousness’ when she was knocked down 
near the fire station and ‘severely bruised’ 
by a man on a horse, who rode off without 
offering her any assistance. Unfortunately for 
him, the gaolkeeper Mr Topham recognised 
him, then helped Mrs Swale into her shop. 
The culprit was one Albert Beechey, who 
appeared in court in February 1870. He 
claimed it was an accident, but Magistrate 
Bowen said it was clear that Beechey had 
been riding too fast and had no control over 
his horse. He was disgusted by Beechey’s 
‘callous conduct’ in not returning to see if 
Mrs Swale had been injured. He was fined 
40s for ‘furious riding’.”° 

In April 1872 Falloon’s Railway Omni- 
bus had stopped to let its passengers off at 
Barrett’s Hotel in Manchester Street when 
something startled the horses and they bolted 
up Madras Street. They turned into Hereford 
Street, scattering a group of children, and 
went onto the footpath ‘under Mr Gardner's 
verandah’, which removed the top of the 
coach. The panicked animals then plunged 
on into Cathedral Square, up Colombo 
Street and into the Market Place, crossing 
the Victoria Bridge at speed. They finally 
ran out of puff on Papanui Road near Goss’s 
timber yard.*! 

Another pair of runaways in 1873 


damaged one of the Market Place’s most 
notable buildings. One of W. Hartnell’s 
two-horse coaches had stopped in front of 
Robson's the fishmongers in Colombo Street, 
but the reins were dislodged by a horse’s 
swishing tail while the driver was handing 
a case of fish down to the pavement. As the 
startled horses bolted north towards the 
Market Place the terrified driver kept his 
seat, but had no means of controlling his 
charges. They made a speedy circuit of the 
post office, then crossed Colombo Street 
towards Chester Street. Here they crashed 
into the Crystal Palace building, demolishing 
one of the verandah posts and shattering one 
of the large plate-glass windows of the Music 
Depot. Both animals were badly cut and had 
to be put down. The broken window was 
replaced that afternoon, but the damage to 
the verandah was estimated at £20.” 
Market Place businessmen were promi- 
nent among supporters of Christchurch’s first 
proposal for a street tramway system in 1872. 
George Duncan Lockhart, a commission 
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Horse omnibus Empress, with seats on the roof, built 

in 1875 by Harband and Steel at their Caversham 
Carriage Works, on the corner of Ferry Road and St 
Asaph Street. This bus, which provided the first regular 
service between Christchurch and Sumner, would have 
been very similar to Read’s 1872 Papanui ‘knifeboard’ 
omnibus. 


Canterbury Museum 924 
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agent and promoter of flax exports, had had 
a chequered business career, having been sued 
for £6000 in 1862. He came from Edinburgh, 
where his brother, a high-ranking army 
officer, had invested in an early steam tram- 
way, and Lockhart thought he saw a similar 
opportunity in Christchurch. Ata preliminary 
meeting in October 1872 he proposed a line 
from the Papanui Railway Station to the 
Market Place. Among his supporters were 
leading Market Place men such as Edward 
Bishop, John Lewis, George Gould and John 
Ollivier.* He had gathered detailed informa- 
tion from both Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
Ollivier had obtained statistics of railway 
passenger numbers passing through Papanui, 
from which Lockhart had calculated likely 
patronage and revenue. The businessmen 
supported him, but he failed to persuade the 
city councillors, who flatly rejected his plan, 
along with two other proposals from Auck- 
land and Dunedin promoters.** Councillor 
Hobbs was the only one who liked the idea: 
he predicted that Christchurch would have 


tramways within a decade.* 


Another familiar sight passing through the Market 
Place in the 1870s would have been omnibus drays like 
this Riccarton example. William Forbes was the driver. 


Canterbury Museum 12061 
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Read’s Papanui omnibus service clearly 
met a need, but failing health forced him 
to sell the business to John Barlow in 1874. 
Barlow promptly ordered a larger omnibus 
with seating for 30 passengers. This must 
have been a splendid sight, with the body and 
wheels painted cream with edgings of black, 
and decorative designs picked out in blue 
and vermilion by the painter, James Gapes, 
whose premises were just north of the Market 
Place, on Whately Road.*° Gapes was also 
one of the city councillors who had opposed 
Lockhart’s tramway scheme. Did he perhaps 
have an interest in the omnibus service? 
Another commercial venture for the Market 
Place that failed to gain backing in the early 
1870s was a proposal for a new market 
building on a grand scale, on the site of the 
old immigration barracks and police depot. 
Once again, John Lewis was the prime 
mover, supported by Councillor Jameson and 
a committee that included George Gould, 
Dr Deamer, A. W. and C. F. Money, George 
Dann, J. G. Hawkes and James Goss. A large 
public meeting upstairs in the Crystal Palace 
music hall in September 1873 heard many 
arguments in favour of an improved Market 
Hall. Most thought the city council should 
build it, but the town clerk, George Gordon, 
had written to Lewis warning that the coun- 
cil had no reserve funds and was reluctant 
to borrow against the rates. He added that 
they would need to consider such matters as 
access for carts carrying produce, the location 
of the weighbridge, the terms of a lease and 
the conditions of its surrender. Lewis had 
called the meeting to see if there was enough 
interest in floating a company to lease the 
site and build a new market house. The post 
office was already planning a new building in 
Cathedral Square, and the fire brigade badly 
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needed new premises, so that side of W hately 
Road would soon become vacant.*” 

Lewis and Gould commissioned sketch 
plans and The Press published a detailed 
description on 26 September 1873. The 
proposed building, ‘on the site originally 
reserved by the Canterbury Association for 
that purpose’, would have two storeys and face 
Armagh Street. A central tower would rise 
above an arched entrance with ornamental 
gates, and a smaller tower at the top would 
hold a clock. The front of the building would 
be mostly windows, with a glass verandah 
like the Crystal Palace. The upper floor, lit 
by 12 round-headed windows, would contain 
storage areas for grain and produce. A hoist 
would be installed to lift bags and cases to 
the upper floor. The ground floor comprised 
four large shops at each corner, and an indoor 
street 15ft (4.5m) wide, lined with 24 stalls. 
The promoters were confident that this 
would be ‘a very handsome addition’ to the 
Market Place.** 

Unfortunately, this magnificent Market 
Hall was never built. The city council was 
very willing to grant a 21-year lease for a 
peppercorn rental, ‘to encourage enterprise’, 
but it refused to contribute anything towards 
the cost. Moreover, it wanted a building that 
would be a valuable asset when the lease ran 
out. The finances were complicated. The 
promoters were confident of raising £5000 
for a wooden building, and calculated that 
with an income of £700 a year from rentals 
and storage fees a sinking fund could be 
established to repay them £12,754 after 
21 years. Some councillors, however, were 
completely opposed to a wooden building, 
claiming it would be worthless after such a 
period. To prove their point they had only to 
point to the old police depot and immigration 
barracks. The promoters were less confident 


of raising £10,000. Some councillors disliked 
the design. Charles Ick said ‘it looked more 
like a suburban railway station or a livery 
stable on a grand scale’.”” 

Opposition grew, with ratepayers object- 
ing to any council assistance to ‘a few greedy 
speculators’. One letter writer suggested a 
better site: ‘Cabbage’ Wilson’s nursery near 
Madras Street could accommodate a market 
house, corn exchange, town hall and central 
railway station. The same correspondent 
warned that if the market house proposal 
went ahead ‘the business of High Street 
would gradually drift away to the village 
around the Market Place’.*° 

The promoters went back to the drawing 
board and came up with a compromise plan 
in permanent materials that would only cost 
£6000. After this was presented to another 
large public meeting at the Crystal Palace in 
late October 1873, the city council relented 
so far as to share the cost of new plans up to 
£50. At the 3 November city council meeting 
terms were set out in detail, but they proved 
too steep for the market house promoters, 
and no one else was interested in buying 
shares in the enterprise. The whole scheme 
collapsed early in 1874. John Lewis took his 
family on a trip to Edinburgh in 1875, and 
the Market Place lost one of its most dynamic 
entrepreneurs. 

ook 
In the early 1870s the Crystal Palace was a 
popular venue for all kinds of public meetings, 
one of which, in 1872, resulted in one of the 
city’s elite social institutions, the Canterbury 
Club. One Saturday afternoon in August, ‘a 
group of gentlemen gathered to discuss the 
possibility of forming a club. The city already 
had the Christchurch Club, founded in 1856 
and housed in elegant premises on Latimer 
Square since 1862, but it was primarily a 
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runholders institution, offering accommoda- 
tion and meals for members while they were 
in town to see their bank manager or lawyer, or 
to attend the agricultural show or the races.”! 
With William Montgomery in the chair, the 
ubiquitous John Ollivier explained the aims 
of the August meeting and a company was 
formed on the spot, with George Gould 
among the directors elected. The meeting 
then approved the memorandum and articles 
of association for the Canterbury Club Com- 
pany Limited. At another meeting a week later 
the directors agreed to purchase, from DrJ.S. 
Turnbull, a site on the corner of Cambridge 
Terrace and Worcester Street.’ Thus the city 
acquired its second gentlemen's club. Since 
the Canterbury Club developed a distinctly 
professional and commercial membership, 
favoured by bankers, accountants, lawyers 
and businessmen, it seems appropriate that 
it was born in the Market Place during its 
most intensely commercial phase. 

The Crystal Palace was also the birthplace 
of the Christchurch Archery Club in 1873. 
This became something of an elite ladies’ 
club, perhaps in reaction to the formation 
of yet another exclusive men’s club. Though 
the first secretary was the Reverend Frederick 
Brittan, most of the committee were females, 
including Mary Rolleston (wife of the last 
Superintendent of Canterbury province, 
William Rolleston), Emily Harper (wife of 
the bishop), Frances Richardson (second wife 
of leading engineer and contractor Edward 
Richardson), and Annie Worthy (wife 
of Christ’s College housemaster Edward 
Athelstan Worthy). The committee agreed 
to seek ‘a suitable paddock for practices, but 
worried that the shortage of proper archery 
equipment in Christchurch might prove an 
obstacle to increasing the membership.” 


The Mendelssohn Society had held its 
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practices in the Crystal Palace music room 
since 1870, but declining audiences and 
membership forced it to discuss a merger with 
the Canterbury Musical Society at a meeting 
on 28 May 1873 — held at the Crystal Palace. 
They were lucky to get a quorum, as this was 
a rare night of heavy snow in Christchurch. 
Various names were suggested for the new 
combined choir, but the meeting finally 
agreed on the Christchurch Philharmonic 
Society and decided to meet again at the 
same place on 5 June. The weather was obvi- 
ously much milder that night, and so many 
people turned up that the meeting had to be 
adjourned to Spensley’s Hall in High Street, 
where Herbert Alport was elected chairman. 
Chemist George Bonnington was elected 
leader, with high-profile local musician Carl 
Ferdinand Biinz as deputy leader.’ Though 
the new society’s first combined practice was 
held in the Oddfellows’ Hall, they returned to 
the Crystal Palace for a general meeting on 4 
July, at which the officers of the Mendelssohn 
Society formally handed over its assets to the 
new body. Curiously, this was done with the 
proviso that if the new Harmonic Society, 
as it was popularly known, ever failed, they 
could recover their assets. These terms were 
accepted at another meeting on 10 July, and 
the society then purchased the freehold of 
the Canterbury Music Hall, which they 
planned to do up as a permanent meeting 
place, thus ending its connection with the 
Market Place.* 

At one time the Oram brothers between 
them owned almost half the hotels in 
Christchurch. Matthew Henry Oram held 
the licence for the Golden Fleece Hotel from 
1870 to 1876. John William Oram had the 
City Hotel from 1869 to 1880, and George 
Oram had the Market Hotel from 1865 to 
1869. He also leased the Carlton from A. W. 
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Money in 1865, then added the Lyttelton 
Hotel in Oxford Terrace, opposite the old 
Land Office. He renamed it the Clarendon, 
and began converting it into Christchurch’s 
premier hotel.°° By contrast, the Golden 
Fleece, with its two public bars, was notorious 
in the 1870s for its late-night drinking. The 
licensing committee noted that it tended to 
attract a ‘rough crowd’, and warned that the 
licence might not be renewed if many more 
complaints were laid about the behaviour of 
its patrons. 

But sometimes the drink was not the 
only problem. One night in 1875 Constable 
Neill, on the Market Place beat, noticed a 


man lying on the pavement in front of the 
Oxford Hotel. He smelt of alcohol and could 
not stand upright, so the constable naturally 
assumed that he was drunk and incapable, 
and ordered a cab to remove him to the new 
police station in Hereford Street. When they 
arrived there, however, Sergeant Kennedy 
noticed that the man had a broken leg, and 
ordered the cabman to take him on to the 
hospital. The man, whose name was George 
Yates, worked at the Goss timber yard in 
Whately Road, and had no recollection of 
how he had injured his leg.*” 

The Oxford had been a model of the 
well-run hotel under Antill Adley, but when 


The Golden Fleece Hotel in the 1870s, now renamed Oram’s Golden Fleece Hotel. The four Oram brothers arrived 
from England in the 1860s and within a decade owned half the pubs in Christchurch. The eldest, George Oram, 
bought the British Hotel, then the Carlton, then Rowland Davis's Lyttelton Hotel (originally William Guise Brittan’s 
house on Worcester Street) and transformed the latter into the Clarendon, the best hotel in Christchurch. His 
younger brothers John and Matthew ran the Golden Fleece. 


Brittenden Collection 
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Thomas Hall took over its licence in 1873 
standards seem to have slipped. In November 
1874 he was charged with selling alcohol 
outside the legal hours. He had no previous 
convictions, but the police reported ‘a great 
many complaints’ about rowdy behaviour at 
the Oxford. Sergeant Wilson testified that he 
had found three men in the bar one Sunday 
morning and saw the barman coming out of 
a back room with a pint of beer in his hand. 
The men claimed they were just visiting their 
friend, and since the barman lived on the 
premises he felt entitled to a drink at any 
time. The police were confident of a convic- 
tion in this case. As Inspector Buckley said, 
whatever doubt there might be about liquor 
being sold, the bar certainly appeared to be 


open. But the magistrate was not satisfied 
that a breach of the law had been proved, 
and dismissed the charge.” 

The post office was easily the busiest part 
of the Market Place in the early 1870s. As 
well as the cabstand horses, there were always 
other horses here, waiting patiently, their 
reins tied to the railing, while their owners 
conducted their postal business inside. The 
rapid growth of Christchurch’s population, 
and the influx of migrants in the 1870s, had 
added enormously to the volume of mail each 
day. The Market Place post office was also the 
sorting centre for mails destined for smaller 
Canterbury towns, and the Cobb and Co. 
coaches setting off each morning stopped 


briefly on Whately Road to pick up their mail 


Colombo Street and the Market Place post office in the 1870s, with hansom cabs and omnibuses on the left and a 
Victoria phaeton and gig on the right. The streets are still unsealed and littered with horse droppings. 


Brittenden Collection 
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bags. Then there were the pedestrians from 
the shops and businesses south of Cathedral 
Square who came each day to send and collect 
their mail. The weighbridge nearby was still 
an essential service for the city’s carriers, 
and in June 1876 its lease was taken up by 
Morgan Laurenson, who also maintained the 
city’s labour registry from the same office.°” 

On one rare occasion in 1875 the post 
office was the scene of a fracas between two 
omnibus drivers. As Philip Ball, who was the 
proprietor of one of the Sumner buses, let his 
passengers off beside the post office on 21 
December, he heard the weighbridge keeper 
call out that he had a servant girl and her bag 
to go to Sumner. He handed the bag up to 
Ball. Another driver, Christopher Dalwood, 
objected to this, saying that he had a note from 
Horniman’s agency for this fare. (This was 
one of several employment agencies that had 
their offices in the Market Place, on Armagh 
Street.) Ball said ‘All right’ and handed the 
bag down, but muttered something about 
Dalwood, who then started abusing Ball, 
shouting about ‘fair play’ and using such foul 
language that a woman on another omnibus 
complained to her driver. Ball got down 
and said he would not fight because he was 
bound to keep the peace — presumably he 
had recently been before the magistrate — but 
more words were exchanged and Dalwood 
suddenly punched Ball in the face, saying he 
would break his nose. Ball kicked Dalwood 
in the shins. Other drivers separated them, 
and Dalwood went into the post office. Ball 
picked up a stone and followed him inside, 
but Dalwood’s brother John touched him 
on the shoulder and warned, ‘If you use that 
stone I'll use you.’ Ball dropped the stone, but 
began shouting at Dalwood about his bleed- 
ing nose, whereupon the fight resumed, with 


Ball kicking and Dalwood punching. Again, 


bystanders separated them and a constable 
arrested Dalwood. In the Magistrate’s Court 
in January 1876 numerous witnesses helped 
to reconstruct the event, and the facts were 
not in dispute. Dalwood was fined 20s with 
costs for assault, but the magistrate warned 
Ball that he had ‘been very much disposed to 
meet the quarrel half-way’, and that had he 
shown ‘the slightest particle of discretion’ the 
quarrel would not have become violent. Ball 
was ordered to pay his own costs.” 

The Market Place lost its link with the police 
on 17 April 1874 when the old police depot 
was closed and its staff removed to their new 
headquarters in Hereford Street.°! The only 
convicts to be seen in the Market Place in 
future would be the hard labour gang, spread- 
ing shingle on the roads or filling in potholes. 
The fire brigade remained for another two 
years. Christchurch now had two steam fire 
engines, another Shand-Mason machine 
christened Deluge after its arrival in Septem- 
ber 1871, and housed in the converted Baptist 
chapel in Lichfield Street, while Extinguisher 
remained at the Market Place. 

The second engine proved its worth in 
February 1872 when two fires broke out at 
the same time in the central city, and again in 
April 1873 when the stone town hall in High 
Street burned down. Damaged in an earth- 
quake in June 1869, the hall had been used 
as a warehouse and was full of wool bales and 
drapery goods. Inspector Pender first noticed 
the glare of a fire, and went to sound the 
alarm at the Lichfield station, but the ropes 
of the bell tower became tangled. He sent a 
runner and the alarm was first raised at the 
Market Place station. This brought ‘a crowd 
of persons out onto the streets’ from various 
hotels, but no fire was visible from the Market 
Place, as the flames were contained inside the 
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The Chester Street Fire Brigade Station, opened in November 1876, photographed in May 1879 by Nelson K. 
Cherrill. An unknown man stands atop the fire-bell tower. 


Canterbury Museum 11937 


hall’s high stone walls. The horses clattered 
off with Extinguisher to join Deluge in High 
Street, where the fire police were keeping the 
crowd back. When the roof fell in, a reporter 
described the scene as ‘one of the grandest 
sights we have seen here, being literally a sea 
of flame’.® A few days later Herbert Alport’s 
auction rooms in the Market Place had a very 
interesting display of stones and mortar from 
the now-cooled town hall. A reporter noticed 
that its ‘principal component appears to be 
clay interspersed with small pieces of brick, 
and here and there — like plums in a school 
pudding — small atoms of lime’. No wonder 
the walls had collapsed after the fire. 
Barely a month later the fire bell again 
rang out in the Market Place, for a fire at 
a stable and grain store in Whately Road. 
One horse perished in the stable, but a brick 
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wall stopped the fire from spreading to the 
Junction Hotel. Simpson's grain store was 
insured for £200 but his stock was a total loss. 
Extinguisher drew water from the recently 
erected fire tank in Whately Road.” 

After this busy spell the brigade had 
a quiet year in 1874, entertaining passers- 
by with the occasional ‘wet practice’ in 
the Market Place, but a dozen small fires 
early in 1875 kept them busy again, and 
Superintendent William Harris seized the 
opportunity to appeal to the city council for 
a new fire station. The old wooden immigra- 
tion buildings in the Market Place were in 
‘a wretched state’ and not fit to house such 
valuable equipment as a steam fire engine.” 
The council assured him that the matter 
was under ‘active consideration’. At the end 
of that year the brigade had to attend to a 
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fire at its own old station, when a box of 
fireworks being kept for the annual torchlight 
procession and fireworks display in Hagley 
Park accidentally ignited and set fire to the 
western end of the building. Some of the 
firemen may have been tempted to let it burn, 
but they did their duty and soon extinguished 
the blaze. The procession went ahead without 
the fireworks. But a new fire station was now 
an urgent necessity.”” 

A site had already been chosen, next to 
the Oxford Hotel in Chester Street East. 
The foundation stone was laid on Queen 
Victoria’s birthday, 24 May 1876, on a driz- 
zly evening that did nothing to dampen the 
spirits of some 2000 people who crowded 
into the Market Place to witness a torchlight 
procession led by a brass band. The new sta- 
tion, built by James Goss, was opened early in 
November 1876.°* It was a two-storey brick 
building, with a two-bay engine shed at the 
western end, a single men’s dayroom and the 
superintendent’s office on the ground floor, 
and an upper floor comprising nine single 
men’s rooms, a bathroom, and flats for the 
engineer, enginekeeper and horseman. The 
city council had voted £1000 and the pro- 
vincial council had matched the insurance 
companies’ donation of £500.°” 

As soon as the brigade had moved 
to Chester Street, The Press called for the 
immediate demolition of ‘the present 
disgraceful-looking lot of shanties used as the 
Market Place Fire Brigade Station’. It went 
on: ‘Standing as they do in a very conspicuous 
part of the city, they are not at all calculated 
to give a visitor a very agreeable impression 
of the street architecture of Christchurch.’” 
Said ‘shanties’ were auctioned off for £64 
early in January 1877 and dismantled soon 
after. 


FRAC 


The demolition of the old police depot and 
the fire station marked the end of an era. They 
had been tangible links with the earliest phase 
of the Market Place in the 1850s and visual 
reminders of the public functions placed 
here by the provincial government. But the 
provincial era was coming to an end. Premier 
Julius Vogel’s expansionist policies of borrow- 
ing overseas for massive immigration, railways 
and public works schemes had undermined 
the core functions of the provinces, and the 
provincialists’ opposition to his land policy 
made him determined to get rid of them. The 
number of provinces had risen to 10, though 
Southland was soon reabsorbed by Otago, 
and some of the smaller ones, especially in 
the North Island, were in such dire financial 
difficulties that central government had taken 


Detail from Frederick Strouts's 1877 survey of Christ- 
church, showing the Supreme Court (20) on the 
western side of the Market Place, the old post office 
still there on Colombo Street, and the new fire station 
(47) on Chester Street. The Armagh Street triangle has 
been cleared of buildings. 


Canterbury Museum Map 83/2 
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over their debts. Even in Canterbury and 
Otago, the richest and most developed, there 
was growing opposition to the provincial 
system. Landowners fearful of urban radicals 
now looked to central government to protect 
their property rights. 

In July 1875 the government proposed 
to abolish the provinces, and public meetings 
were held all over the country. Most of those 
in Canterbury favoured abolition, so when 
the Canterbury MPs voted nine to three in 
August in favour of abolition they accurately 
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reflected general opinion. In view of the 
scheduled general election in December, the 
abolition process was delayed, but provincial 
government officially ceased in Canterbury 
on 1 November 1876, and local government 
passed to a bewildering array of new county 
and borough councils, road and harbour 
boards. Canterbury’s last superintendent, and 
its most respected and popular politician, Wil- 
liam Rolleston, was thanked on Anniversary 
Day, 16 December, at a large sports gathering 
in Latimer Square.”! 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Commercial Space, 1877-86 


( oinciding with the abolition of the 


provinces was a change of street name 
near the Market Place that foreshadowed a 
future name change for the square itself. In 
1877 Whately Road was renamed Victoria 
Street, not long after architect Frederick 
Strouts had produced a detailed new map 
of the inner city, on which Whately Road 
appeared in bold lettering. The newly elected 
city council of 1877 had agreed to a proposal 
by George A. Buck to introduce street num- 
bering — even numbers on the eastern and 
northern sides' — and this gave the council 
an opportunity to finalise the street names.” 
The earliest use of the new name appears in 
an advertisement by H. Roberts of ‘Victoria 
Street, lately known as Whately Road’ in 
November 1877.° Other advertisers gradually 
followed suit in 1878, though the city council 
itself was still using both names interchange- 
ably as late as August 1878.4 Strouts’s map 
also shows a new road in the Market Place: 
the continuation of Oxford Terrace from 
the Armagh Bridge across to the Colombo 
Bridge, which had been decided on by the 
city council at the end of 1876. 
Street numbers were symbolic of a 


maturing city. Christchurch was now start- 
ing to pull ahead of Dunedin as the South 
Island’s largest urban centre. Though 1879 
saw a sharp recession, which deepened into 
the ‘Long Depression of the 1880s, new tech- 
nologies helped Canterbury to weather the 
storm better than the other former provinces 
as the local economy continued to grow. The 
Canterbury Frozen Meat Company became 
one of the main pillars of the local economy 
on the back of frozen meat exports to Britain 
from the early 1880s; wool exports remained 
the other. The Kaiapoi Woollen Company 
opened a clothing factory in Cashel Street, 
while Andrews and Beaven started their 
engineering works, which became a major 
producer of agricultural machinery. Aulse- 
brook’s moved to a new biscuit factory in 
Montreal Street and soon became a household 
name throughout the country. Whitcombe 
and ‘Tombs began their long dominance of 
printing and publishing in New Zealand. 
The cycling craze swept Christchurch, and 
at one time the city had the biggest cycle 
factory in New Zealand. Christchurch 
claimed a number of New Zealand ‘firsts’ in 
these years: its first cricket council (1877), 
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Victoria Square south in 1879, viewed from the fire station tower in Chester Street. The Crystal Palace is in the 
left foreground, with Palairet’s building beyond, at the corner of Armagh Street and Oxford Terrace, near the first 
wooden Armagh Bridge. At the right, beside the Supreme Court, are the 1865 court buildings. 
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its first rugby football association (1879), 
its first amateur swimming club (1880), 
its first telephone exchange (1881), its first 
underground sewerage system (1882) and 
its first locally designed and manufactured 
steam locomotives (1884). The Addington 
Railway Workshops, also dating from 1884, 
became a major engineering centre, clustered 
around New Zealand’s first concrete water 
tower, which is still standing. The Canter- 
bury Society of Arts was formed in 1880 
and Cathedral Square at last acquired its 
centrepiece in 1881, with the consecration 
of the nave, tower and spire of Christchurch 
Cathedral. 

When the post office departed the 
Market Place for a splendid new building 
in Cathedral Square, plans for a new town 
hall on the site were drawn up but failed 
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to eventuate. Instead the old Market Hall 
became a soup kitchen and the headquarters 
of the Benevolent Association, assisting 
the unemployed and destitute through 
the winter of 1880. It then became John 
Forster’s popular Coffee Palace temperance 
restaurant until it burned down in 1885. A 
new Magistrate’s Court appeared on Armagh 
Street in 1880, facing the Supreme Court. 
Steam trams made their first appearance that 
same year, and the city council leased plots 
on the south-west side of Victoria Street for 
market stalls, with a fish market beside the 
river. Until 1885 this area was the Victoria 
Market, also known as Paddy’s Market, where 
all kinds of produce and fancy goods could 
be bought cheaply. The Oxford Hotel was 
rebuilt in brick and stucco in 1883 and the 
Market Hotel was likewise upgraded in 1885. 
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Victoria Square north in 1879. The roof of the Oxford Hotel is in the foreground, with the Supreme Court upper left, 
Bligh’s boarding house at the entrance to Victoria Street, Gould's 1874 Victoria Buildings on the opposite corner 


and Tonkin's Royal Oak boarding house at the right. 
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These years were indeed the Market Place’s 
heyday as commercial space. 

Christchurch had been without a town 
hall since the June 1869 earthquake, and 
the destruction of that ruined second stone 
building in the fire of 1873 had reminded the 
citizens of their lack. In October that year the 
council’s Market Committee appended this 
note to its report: ‘It is further arranged that 
when the present Post Office is vacated, the 
lessees of the Market House shall have the 
refusal of the site for the purpose of building 
a town hall thereon, upon terms and condi- 
tions to be hereafter determined.” After some 
delay, the provincial government finally made 
a site available for a new chief post office 
in Cathedral Square, and the foundation 
stone was laid on 24 May 1877. Building 


a new town hall on the site of the old post 
office was not, however, as simple as some 
councillors had assumed. The reserve had 
been vested in the city council only for the 
purpose of a market, not a town hall or any 
other municipal buildings. The legislation 
would have to be changed. 

Although the Christchurch City Reserves 
Bill, introduced by Christchurch MP Edward 
Richardson in September 1877, passed its 
third reading in the House of Representatives, 
it was defeated in the Legislative Council the 
following year, mainly on the same objec- 
tion that former superintendent Rolleston 
had raised: that the conditions were not as 
strict as those in other cities and left the city 
council free to erect buildings on former 
reserves. In January 1879, therefore, the mayor 
and several councillors had a meeting with 
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Attorney-General Robert Stout, as he passed 
through Christchurch on his way to open the 
new Dunedin Railway Station. Would the 
government approve a change of use for the 
old post office site that would enable the city 
to raise a loan and build a new town hall there? 
The Market Place had always been used for 
various government buildings, this was ‘a 
most admirable site’ for a building that would 
combine a town hall and municipal offices.° 

Stout replied that he believed local 
reserves should always be vested in the 
control of local councils, as they were best 
able to manage their own affairs, and that if 
the city council intended to use this site only 
for a town hall and offices then he thought 
approval could be granted under the new 
Public Reserves Act. It could, he believed, be 
done by proclamation rather than legislation, 
and he suggested the city council have the 
site fully described and verified by the city 
surveyor and forward a plan to the Public 
Works Department in Wellington. 

The attorney-general was as good as his 
word, and within a month the site had been 
gazetted as the home for a new town hall. The 
city council then announced a competition 
for designs, offering £100 for the best one 
chosen and £50 for the runner-up.’ 
Though New Zealand was geographically 
remote, the telegraph and improved shipping 
services kept Christchurch closely in touch 
with developments in the English-speaking 
world, especially Australia, North America 
and Britain, or ‘Home’, as most New Zea- 
landers still called it in the 1870s. Among 
those international developments were 
bicycles and roller skates. The roller skating 
craze passed fairly rapidly, but Christchurch 
took to cycling with a lasting enthusiasm. 


Dunedin was the first New Zealand city 
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to build an indoor rink for roller skating, but 
Christchurch was not far behind, and the site 
chosen was on the south side of the Market 
Place. Two entrepreneurs named Millett and 
Saunders contracted James Goss to build 
Christchurch’s first rink in October 1876, on 
TS 582 and 583. This was essentially a large 
elongated wooden barn, clad in corrugated 
iron, with its main entrance on Gloucester 
Street, opposite the telegraph office, and its 
second entrance on Armagh Street, facing 
the fire station. When first built it had an 
asphalt floor, but this was found to be too 
uneven, so Goss laid a smooth wooden floor 
using tongue and groove boards.* 

The ‘Rink’, as it came to be known, was an 
instant success. It was opened on 18 Novem- 
ber with a display by a champion skater, J. E. 
Taylor, doing his ‘Great Song and Dance’, 
and his companion, Lillie, Queen of Skates.” 
Skating or ‘rinking’ proved enormously popu- 
lar with both sexes. It was a pleasant exercise 
for women, and the men came to eye them up, 
or perhaps to hold their hands as they learned 
to keep their balance. It was also a splendidly 
egalitarian and amusing sport, requiring 
minimal skill yet offering new opportuni- 
ties for social interaction. According to one 
reporter, there was always much amusement 
when a beginner made ‘a sudden descent’, 
yet also much good-natured cheerfulness 
and camaraderie. One shilling for admission 
did not deter ‘large attendances’. Part of the 
attraction was a band ‘playing popular airs’, 
and another was a refreshment room where 
acquaintances could be cultivated."° 

‘Rinkomania’ became the prevailing 
disease in Christchurch over the summer 
of 1876-77, though attendances declined 
dramatically in the winter months. Inevitably, 
a Christchurch Skating Club was soon being 
formed. Other entrepreneurs were quick to 
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climb on the bandwagon, and rival rinks 
opened in large halls in Manchester and 
Madras streets, but the original Market Place 
rink remained popular well into 1878. In the 
winter of 1877, Barlow’s Circus hired the 
Rink for its Christchurch season, and early in 
1878 it was the venue for six concerts by the 
visiting Levy Company, headed by virtuoso 
English cornet player, Jules Levy.'' Seated 
audiences found the big space too cold and 
draughty. It was fine for skating, which kept 
you warm, but the acoustics were awful. 
The roller-skating craze was short-lived. 
By June 1878 the Rink had become Edward 
Millett’s Livery Stables and was being hired 
for the Christchurch Pigeon and Poultry 
Show. In September 1879 Sir George Grey 
addressed a huge audience there during 
the general election, though very few could 
hear what he said. (They only had to wait 
and read the entire speech in the next day’s 
newspapers.) By November 1879 the Rink 
had become Delamain’s Livery Stables and 
an auction house for racehorses. Early in 


1880 the Rink was used for boxing matches 
and another passing craze, pedestrianism 
or competitive walking — in the 1870s and 
1880s this was Americans’ favourite spectator 
sport — but it had changed hands again by 
the end of that year, with H. Stedman as 
manager. Frederick William Delamain, who 
was prominent in Christchurch racing circles, 
returned to the Rink in 1886, when it was 
renamed Delamain’s Livery and Bait Stables, 
but to most people in Christchurch it was 
simply known as ‘the Rink’, whoever owned 
it and whatever its use.” 

Next door to the Rink on Armagh Street 
was George Treleaven’s grain store. The 
Treleavens had come to Canterbury from 
Devon in 1851, though they were probably 
originally from Cornwall. The father, Samuel, 
had started the Styx Mill and then became 
the fearsome licensee of the Bridge Inn, a 
hotel ‘at the seven mile peg’ just before the 
Waimakariri River. He was often in court 
for selling alcohol after hours, or for using 
abusive language against various neighbours, 


George Treleaven’s distinctive 1875 grain and straw depot on the Armagh Street side of the Market Place, with 
Palairet’s building at the end of the block on the Oxford Terrace corner. The front of Treleaven’s advertises chaff 
cutters, corn crushers, corn, pressed hay and straw, crushed oats, beans, peas, oatmeal and barley meal. 
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one of whom put a bullet through his front 
window in retaliation. His middle son, 
Charles, helped to found the Constitutional 
Reform Association in 1868 and started a 
grain dealership near the Golden Fleece in 
1862 in partnership with his younger brother 
George. These premises burned down 
in 1866, but with money from his father, 
George started again on his own, next door 
to Cook and Ross. He traded here until 1908, 
becoming one of the Market Place’s leading 
personalities of his generation. He joined 
the Canterbury Yeomanry Cavalry and was 
elected a city councillor in 1881." 

Treleaven’s catered for the basic needs of 
the city’s equine population, providing oats, 
chaff and hay, as well as shoeing. The forge 
was put up for lease in 1876, after which 
it became something of a neighbourhood 
nuisance. In 1879 burning soot from the forge 
chimney set fire to some boxes in the yard 
behind a Colombo Street bookshop. When 
another fire broke out at the back of the 
grain store in 1881, neighbours stopped the 
flames from spreading and the fire brigade 
was quickly on the scene. Treleaven, who was 
fully insured, estimated his losses at £100, 
mostly water-damaged hay and grain sacks. 
The fire had started in the loft from a crack 
in the brick chimney." 

A more serious blaze, which began at the 
back of Treleaven’s store in September 1886, 
sending ‘dense clouds of smoke’ across the 
Market Place, destroyed ‘a very old structure’ 
next to the forge, then leased by Harper and 
Whyte. Horses were removed from both 
Treleaven’s and Delamain’s Rink Stables just 
in time. The building, which was owned by 
the trustees of Captain Stephen Fisher, one 
of the original land purchasers on this side 
of the Market Place, was insured for £200." 
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Cabmen were not much better than omnibus 
drivers when it came to bad language, and 
they were fiercely competitive in their daily 
quest for fares. They resented the omnibus 
drivers for taking away potential customers, 
especially at the railway station, and were 
quick to complain if a ‘bus’ parked on their 
stand. In 1877 the city council attempted to 
bring some order to this zone of friction with 
a by-law specifying the number of cabstands 
in key localities. The largest stands were at the 
railway station and in Cathedral Square, with 
20 places apiece. Next came the Supreme 
Court with eight, and three inner-city loca- 
tions had seven each. The Market Place post 
office had only five, perhaps because most 
people came on foot. But the numbers soon 
had to be increased. By 1878 the city had 109 
licensed cabmen and 77 designated stands."° 

The greatest offence of the cabmen was 
their habit of speeding around corners and 
across bridges. The Press claimed in October 
1878 that no other New Zealand city saw so 
much ‘reckless driving’ or so many collisions 
and near-misses. The most notorious danger 
spot was the Colombo Bridge. Vehicles of all 
kinds were driven across at speed, even when 
the bridge was thick with pedestrians, ‘who 
have to get out of the way of these heedless 
Jehus in the best way they can’.'” (Jehu was 
a biblical king notorious for ‘furious driving’ 
in his chariot.) Only a few days after this dire 
warning there was a serious accident on the 
bridge which could have caused a fatality. 
A horse and cart speeding across the bridge 
collided with a baker’s cart and the buggy of 
the Reverend J. S. Smalley, knocking down 
a boy named Cummings. The buggy passed 
over the lad’s body, but fortunately it was 
empty and he suffered only minor injuries."* 

Another annoyance for pedestrians 
in the Market Place in the late 1870s was 
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larrikinism. Te Press thundered against this 
nuisance too: ‘On more occasions than one 
the attention of the police has been called 
to the nuisance caused by mobs of men and 
larrikins blocking the footpaths of the city so 
as to greatly impede and inconvenience pas- 
sengers.’ The worst places were the corners of 
High and Hereford streets, and the Golden 
Fleece corner of Colombo and Armagh: ‘Bad 
language is freely used and passers-by — male 
and female — are elbowed into the road. In 
no other town in the colony would such 
conduct be permitted’. The newspaper urged 
the police to take stern measures to disperse 
these ‘very unmannerly loiterers’.” 

Horses were watered every day at the 
cobble-stoned ramp near the Armagh Bridge, 
but occasionally some got into difficulty. In 
August 1877 a fishmonger named Peter 
Pasche took his horse into the river with 
his cart still attached, intending to turn the 
horse and walk back up the ramp. The horse, 
however, stumbled in a deep hole and fell on 
its side, tipping over the cart, which prevented 
it from getting up again. Bystanders tied a 
rope around its neck and tried to pull it 
upstream, but the horse went under again 
and drowned.” 

The Market Place was a favourite 
assembly point for annual staff picnics in 
the late 1870s, when the roadways beside 
the post office must have been extremely 
crowded for a short while as large numbers 
of people boarded various horse-drawn 
vehicles, dressed for a day in the country 
and laden with cricket bats, umbrellas and 
picnic baskets. On two successive Saturdays 
in January 1876 the bakers and the carriers 
each assembled over 40 coaches, wagons and 
carts for their annual picnics at Sumner. In 
January 1879 the city’s drapers and clothiers 
hired five omnibuses and added another 25 


Christchurch's railway station on Moorhouse Avenue, 
completed in December 1877, is seen here in 1904, 
with a motor omnibus outside and hansom cabs 
waiting for passengers. 
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vehicles. The plasterers’ picnic next month 
mustered 150 people in the Market Place. At 
the end of that year, the bakers had another 
picnic, and a photograph has survived show- 
ing their vehicles crowded in front of the post 
office. But this was only a passing phase. As 
the numbers involved grew larger, most of 
these picnics began to assemble in Cathedral 
Square, and with the advent of the steam 
trams in 1880 horse-drawn drays and coaches 
suddenly seemed too old-fashioned. 

A memorable event in this period, which 
dramatically changed the appearance of the 
Market Place for a short while, was the visit 
of the governor, Sir Hercules Robinson, in 
May 1879. A 50 x 50ft (15.2m) triumphal 
arch, adorned with greenery, had been erected 
in Cathedral Square, topped by a floral crown. 
The city was hung with Union Jacks and 
bunting, and even the Godley statue was 
decorated. Schoolchildren formed a massed 
choir of 1000 voices, and every lodge, club 
and association in the city was represented in 
an enormous procession led by the Volunteers 
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The bakers’ picnic of 1879 assembles at the cabstand in front of the old Market Place post office, before setting 
off for the countryside. Colombo Street is on the right, the weighbridge on the left. This was almost the last of the 
horse-drawn picnics to assemble here. Steam trams became more popular and departed from Cathedral Square. 
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and the fire brigade, the latter with all their 
engines on show. In the Market Place ‘a 
profuse display of bunting and streamers’ 
fluttered in the wind between Swale’s shop 
and the post office, and Victoria Street was 
flanked with poles twined around with green- 
ery, each crowned with a Union Jack. At the 
approach to the Victoria Bridge the elaborate 
procession passed under another temporary 
triumphal arch —‘Roman, massive and lofty’— 
with more flags stretching across the junction 
of the Market Place from Charles Ick’s shop 
to the opposite side of Victoria Street. In the 
evening each of the arches was illuminated 
with Chinese lanterns.?! 

Christchurch was a city built on a swamp, and 
by the 1860s drainage had become a major 
problem. As we have seen, Isaac Luck’s early 
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attempt to lay drainage pipes in the major 
streets had been scuppered, but the problem 
became urgent as infant death rates from 
typhoid, dysentery and diphtheria rose 
alarmingly in the 1870s. Cross-contamination 
between cesspits and water wells was the obvi- 
ous cause, and a typhoid epidemic in 1875 
finally pushed the various local authorities 
together to find a common solution. An act 
of parliament in October 1875 set up the 
Christchurch Drainage Board, which then 
commissioned the country’s leading civil 
engineer, John Carruthers, head of the Public 
Works Department, to devise a proper system 
of drainage and sewage disposal for the city.” 

His report, completed in 1877, was thor- 
ough and practical, but also controversial, not 
least because of its cost. The board therefore 
commissioned a visiting British drainage 
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engineer, William Clark, to comment on 
the report and to advise a cheaper solution. 
Clark’s report, produced in April 1878, 
offered a simpler scheme while retaining 
the essential features of Carruthers’s plan. 
The central idea was to keep rainwater and 
sewage separate: the former would be piped 
into the rivers, the latter pumped out to a 
‘sewage farm’ at Bromley. The central city’s 
sewers would be large, egg-shaped brick tun- 
nels nearly 2m tall, with a network of iron 
pipes in diminishing diameters connected 
to households and business premises. The 
board accepted Clark’s revised plan and work 
started in 1879. 

The Market Place was to be surrounded 
by sewers. In the original plan, Whately 
Road/Victoria Street would have carried a 
main sewer with a siphon pipe under the 
river, but Clark’s scheme dropped this idea 
and stopped the main sewer of Papanui Road 
at the Durham—Kilmore street intersection. 
Durham, Kilmore and Armagh streets would 
all carry main sewers, with a stub from 
Armagh along Colombo Street stopping at 
the bridge. 

All these streets were being dug up for the 
new sewers during the unusually wet winter 
of 1879. With the drainage board’s chief 
engineer, Charles Napier Bell, cracking the 
whip the contractors worked fast — and were 
probably keen to finish such a muddy, miser- 
able task. In June and July the intersection 
of Durham and Kilmore streets was ‘being 
attacked vigorously with pick and shovel’. 
As the sewers were laid, gangs of council 
labourers followed, levelling and reforming 
the roadway. With new gas mains being laid 
elsewhere and sewer trenches on all the main 
streets, this winter must have been the worst 
in the city’s history for anyone venturing into 
the inner city.”* 
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By the end of 1880 the sewers in the 
north-west part of the inner city had been 
connected to the East Belt (now Fitzgerald 
Avenue) sewer and the pumping station in 
Tuam Street was being built. Settling ponds 
at Bromley were under construction and 
the network of iron pipes in side streets was 
progressing steadily. The whole system was 
finished in the middle of 1882 and pumping 
started on 14 September.** 

The Market Place had thus been con- 
nected to New Zealand’s first urban sewerage 
system. One unexpected bonus was the 
lowering of the water table throughout the 
inner city as water seeped into the pipe joints, 
making Christchurch a drier and healthier 
place. Death rates from typhoid and diph- 
theria had already plunged, however, well 
before the sewers were completed, thanks to 
the city’s energetic medical officer of health, 


Construction of Christchurch’s underground sewers 
in the early 1880s would have looked much like this, 
with the streets being dug up in all directions. (In fact 
this shows the laying of tracks for the electric trams in 
1905.) 
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A Kitson steam tram and trailer on Fendalton Road in 1907 beside the entrance to Mona Vale. This service ran 
through the Market Place to Opawa. 
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Dr Courtney Nedwill, who had declared 
war on the cesspits and persuaded the city 
council to institute a system of pan toilets 
with ‘night-soil’ collection. Even after the 
sewerage system had started working, many 
householders chose not to be connected, 
partly from lack of a high-pressure water 
supply and partly because of the expense. 
Ironically, the night-soil carts continued to 
rumble along streets served by largely unused 
sewers. Some of the same streets were about 
to be dug up again to lay tramway tracks.”° 

George Lockhart’s scheme for a horse- 
drawn tramway had failed to win the city 
council’s approval in 1872, but the idea did 
not die. At the end of December 1877 a group 
of influential businessmen announced the 
launch of the Canterbury Tramway Com- 
pany, with MP and successful merchant John 
Thomas Peacock heading the list of 22 direc- 
tors and Josiah Birch as interim secretary. 
Negotiations were soon opened with the city 
council, the new Sydenham municipality 
and the Avon Road Board, to arrange terms 
for the construction of tramways within 
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their jurisdictions. 
some objections, the share offer was quickly 
oversubscribed and the floating of the new 
company was ‘an established fact’ by 9 April. 
Estate agents were quick to see opportunities 
for suburban expansion: in June, Charles 
Clark advertised sections in lower Colombo 
Street near Cashmere Hill that were ‘shortly 
to be connected to the city by tramway’.”” 
The Canterbury Tramway Company 
now ordered rails, timber for sleepers, car- 
riages from Stephensons in New York and 
steam engines from Kitson and Company 
of Leeds. The latter were small but powerful 
four-wheeled steamers, designed for quiet 
running among horse-drawn traffic. Tram 
sheds were built on the Worcester Street 
corner of Cathedral Square, where the 
Government Buildings, now the Millennium 
Apartments, would later stand. John Barrett 
won the tender for laying the tracks, and the 
first sod was turned in Cathedral Square in 
December 1879. After delays in the delivery 
of both rails and steamers, the inaugural track 
from the Square to the railway station was 
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ready for a trial in February 1880. 

Then work started on the Papanui line. 
In April 1880 tracks were laid through the 
Market Place and across the Victoria Bridge, 
in sections of 100yds (91m) at a time to reduce 
disruption to other traffic. The first trial on 
this line took place on 3 June 1880 when 
a steam engine and two coaches travelled 
slowly to St Albans Road, then returned 
much faster to Cathedral Square. A siding 
had been laid in the Market Place near the 
post office to enable two trams to pass in 
opposite directions. The normal timetable for 
public operations started on 5 June. One of 
the engineers on the Papanui line who loved 
flowers had a new floral decoration from his 
own garden on the front of his Kitson steamer 
every day. On Anniversary Day in 1880, when 
he excelled himself and decorated the roof 
and sides as well, passengers suggested that 
his engine should be christened “The Floral 
Beauty’. This must have been quite a sight as 
it passed through the Market Place.?’ 

The little Kitson steam engines were an 
instant success in Christchurch, unlike the 
troublesome models in use in Wellington 
and Dunedin, where steam tramways had 
started in 1878 and 1879 respectively.*° 
Reliable and relatively quiet, they were the 
prototypes of over 300 standard tram engines 
sold all over the world by the Kitson company. 
Christchurch’s broad streets and flat terrain 
made for easy running, unlike the hills of 
the other New Zealand cities.*! Though the 
tracks were laid flush with the pavement, 
the wooden sleepers tended to rise in wet 
weather, and caused complaints from cyclists 
and other road users. The steamers did not 
entirely replace the horses, however; the New 
Brighton and Lincoln Road lines often used 
horses instead of the steam trams. But the 
Papanui line was one of the most heavily used 


Horse-drawn trams remained a common sight on 
many lines, and in the Market Place, all through the 
1880s and 1890s. 
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and profitable, helping to make the Market 
Place even busier. 


ORE 
When Edward Richardson laid the 
foundation stone for the new post office 
in Cathedral Square in 1877, he took the 
opportunity to urge the government to build 
a new Magistrate’s Court for Christchurch. 
The old wooden one was far too small and 
in serious disrepair. Only a few days before, 
the city surveyor had reported on its leaky 
roof: ‘I fear it is of little avail to patch the roof 
any longer; for as soon as one part is repaired 
the rain enters at another.’ The government 
heeded the call. Chosen architect Benjamin 
Mountfort produced another of his trademark 
neo-Gothic designs for the city, to be built in 
stone from a Heathcote Valley quarry. Though 
the building was sited on Armagh Street, the 
main entrance would face the Supreme Court. 
The main courtroom, which measured 20 by 
28ft (6 x 8.5m), had ‘a lofty ceiling’ as well as 
a public gallery. There was a public entrance 
at the back of the court, with offices for 
solicitors and court officials on either side of 
the large main doors.*’ The new Magistrate’s 
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Detail from the Burton Brothers’ panorama of 1884, just before the old Market Hall post office burned down. The 
wooden buildings of the Paddy's Market line Victoria Street in the foreground. Beyond the river stands Dr Irving's 
big house, later called The Limes, next to Gould's Victoria Buildings. The other wooden buildings along Cambridge 
Terrace remain unchanged since the 1860s. 
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Court was opened on 2 August 1880, with 
so little fanfare that none of the newspapers 
mentioned it.** 

Another new building that appeared on 
the north side of the Market Place in 1882, 
next to Gould’s Victoria Buildings, was to 
remain a city landmark until 1961. Dr James 
Irving’s house replaced Plank’s old boarding 
house on T'S 252 and 253. Irving came out on 
the Crusader in 1879 as ship’s surgeon, with 
his pregnant wife Jessie and their eight chil- 
dren, along with several tons of luggage and 
furniture. As well as looking after the health 
of 204 immigrants, the popular Dr Irving 
organised and led the ship’s church services. 
This was one of the happier immigrant ships, 
and for many years there were reunions of 
those who had been temporary shipmates 
on their way to New Zealand. Irving soon 
established himself in Christchurch as a 
capable physician and surgeon, building up 
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a large and lucrative practice. He was greatly 
interested in beekeeping and gave public 
lectures to encourage more people to keep 
bees, pointing out their importance for the 
pollination of crops and fruit trees. As a keen 
gardener and horticulturalist he helped to 
establish both the Chrysanthemum Club 
and the Christchurch Beautifying Associa- 
tion. He took his turn as president of the 
New Zealand Medical Association and was 
appointed surgeon-major to the Canterbury 
Mounted Rifles, as well as holding office in 
several lodges.* 

The doctor’s large two-storey house, 
facing the Market Place, was an imposing 
brick structure, with elaborate wrought- 
iron railings on its verandah and first-floor 
balcony. In addition to creating a splendid 
garden, Dr Irving planted lime trees on his 
Cambridge Terrace frontage, and as these 
trees matured they became city landmarks. 
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Long after his death the property was still 
known as The Limes.*° 

John and Susannah Bligh’s restaurant and 
boarding house had become one of the land- 
mark buildings at the entrance to Victoria 
Street, and the business was clearly profitable, 
for they added another wing in 1879, extend- 
ing back towards Durham Street. Such a 
large boarding house needed a large kitchen: 
it now had four gas ranges and four male 
cooks. The Blighs also bought 5 acres (2ha) 
on the west side of Papanui Road, where they 
built a house and employed a gardener to 
grow vegetables for the restaurant. (This is 
how Blighs Road got its name.) John Bligh 
then bought land at New Brighton where 
he developed a pleasure garden on the river. 
Although this became popular as a picnic 
ground for sailing clubs and staff outings, he 
lost money and went into debt. Soon after 
Susannah died in 1888, John remarried, 
preferring to live in New Brighton. By then 
the boarding house was being run by Francis 
and Margaret Bridges.*’ 

Another landmark building on the north- 
west corner of the Market Place was W. A. 
Knapman’s store. Its owner was now one 
of the city’s best-known businessmen, and 
president of the Retail Protection Society, but 
this status could not save him when, in 1883, 
he lost a complicated court case involving 
a guarantee he had given to a bankrupted 
Papanui grocer, and had to pay out a con- 
siderable sum. Knapman was forced to sell 
his grocery store, and then became manager 
of the Victoria Street factory of the New 
Zealand Pickle and Preserving Company 
until 1890. He retired to live in Manchester 
Street and died in 1900.** 

Things had changed, too, at Gould’s 
Victoria Buildings. He sold his dispensary 
in October 1877 to James Stephens (‘late 
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of Cook and Ross’), whose numerous 
advertisements stressed his qualifications 
‘by examination’. He offered ‘an entirely new 
and well-assorted stock of Drugs, Chemicals, 
Patent Medicines, Fancy Goods and Drug- 
gist’s Sundries’, all selected from ‘the best 
London and Colonial Markets’.*” 

When he became mayor in 1879, Charles 
Ick sold his business to Daniel Radcliffe and 
James Joughin, who kept the name Bradford 
House but changed the store’s emphasis to 
include dress materials, ladies’ and children’s 
hats, bonnets and ‘chips’ (hats made of wood 
or straw), and ‘ladies’ stays’.*” However, com- 
petition soon appeared, right next door, when 
Mrs Porter (‘late of J. Ballantyne’) opened a 
shop called Paris House, which specialised 
in dress materials, hats, bonnets, feathers 
and ribbons. She assured the women of 
Christchurch that ‘the Underclothing, Corset 
and Baby Linen Department’ was under her 
personal supervision." 

A fierce advertising war broke out 
between Paris House and Bradford House 
in the early 1880s. (The newspapers appeared 
to delight in placing their ads together in 
the same column.) In 1881 Mrs Porter 
announced that she had just opened a case 
of ‘La Figurine’ corsets, direct from Paris: 
“This new corset is made on the newest and 
most approved principles ... it reduces the 
figure to elegant proportions WITHOUT THE 
SLIGHTEST DEGREE OF INCONVENIENCE OR 
DISCOMFORT. Next month she had taken over 
the empty shop next door and announced ‘A 
Large and elegantly-fitted Showroom and a 
Ladies’ Retiring and Fitting Room, ensuring 
‘privacy for ladies while purchasing’. The 
assurance of privacy was an interesting indi- 
cation of increasing retail sophistication and 
attention to the customer’s needs. Radcliffe 
and Joughin continued to sell dress cloth 
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and ladies’ bonnets, but increasingly pitched 
their advertisements at their male clientele, 
advertising tweeds and woollen jackets from 
‘The Cheapest Drapery Establishment in 
Canterbury’. Their seasonal sense, however, 
was not always sound: they were advertising 
‘new spring goods’ in February 1882. 

Other tenants of the Victoria Buildings 
included the photographers William Grand 
and John Dunlop, who had previously 
been located in the Crystal Palace; George 
Lumsden, ‘practical watch and clockmaker’; 
and the baker and confectioner James Free- 
man, who was much in demand as a caterer 
for large gatherings in the city in the early 
1880s. Lumsden and Freeman survived here 
until 1890, but Grand and Dunlop sold their 
business to William Sherlock in 1887.*4 

yelek 

The demolition of the old gaol and fire 
station in 1877 and the clearance of the 
Armagh Street side of the Market Place 
left William Swale’s little wooden shop in 
solitary splendour at the end of Whately 
Road, opposite the post office. He had died 
in 1875 but his widow Elizabeth and their 
son William carried on the business. Among 
the old wooden buildings near the fire station 
there had been a butcher's shop, but that was 
also demolished. Only the fish hawkers and 
their carts remained, on the plot near the 
Victoria Bridge assigned to them by the city 
council in March 1878. But the council was 
still keen to derive some income from the 
Market Place, even though the scheme for a 
new market house had fallen through. Late in 
1879 the Reserves Committee agreed to lease 
sites on the west side of Whately Road for 
temporary stalls selling fresh produce. Each 
plot would have a 12ft (3.6m) frontage — later 
reduced to 8ft (2.4m) — and a rental of £6 
a year.” 
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To make room for the new stalls, Mrs 
Swale’s shop had to be moved nearer the 
Cook and Ross corner and the council gave it 
a new floor at the same time, at a total cost of 
£15.*° In 1880 a concrete floor 48ft (14.6m) 
long and 9in (22cm) thick was laid for the 
new stalls, with a separate concrete floor and 
water supply for the fish stalls near Victoria 
Bridge. The goods to be sold were fresh fish, 
meat, poultry, vegetables, fruit, flowers, dairy 
produce, hams, eggs and bacon. Mr Unwin 
had permission to sell tea.*” 

There was no shortage of prospective 
tenants for the stall sites. One of the first 
was P. Hill, who did not even wait for the 
council to lay its concrete: he advertised in 
December 1879 that he was a ready buyer of 
fresh butter and eggs, and ‘Growing crops of 
all kinds’, at the Victoria Market, ‘near the 
bridge’, presumably using a cart or mobile 
stall. Soon he was advertising ‘Christmas 
cheer’ in the form of fresh geese and tur- 
keys. His advertisements were designed to 
be eye-catching: “Wanted at once: 1000 
housekeepers to purchase vegetables, etc., at 
the Victoria Market.’ Then he wanted ‘500 
Boys and Girls to buy Christmas Trees from 
3 shillings each’.** Commercialism was once 
again rampant in the Market Place. 

Hill’s great rival in the greengrocery line 
was J. P. Oliver. He wanted it known on 7 
February 1880 ‘that Victoria Market is an 
established fact’, offering potatoes, fruit, 
vegetables, crockery, brooms, brushes ‘and 
other goods at prices to meet the times’.”” 
Later that month he challenged the critics: 
‘Who will say this market is not a public 
benefit, when goods can be bought from J. P. 
Oliver's stall as under ... , listing his prices 
for potatoes, apples and peaches. He also sold 
dried fruit at a shilling a pound.” 

Not everyone welcomed the return of the 
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The southern end of the Paddy's Market: Swale the fruiterer and seedsman, H. Tuck, butterman and cheesemonger 
(with a barrow boy advertising ‘Best Bread’ at 4d a loaf), and J. Fiddes, greengrocer and fruiterer. 


Christchurch Star 


Market Place to its original purpose. ‘A Lover 


Star in February 1880 that he was ‘surprised 


of Progress’ complained to the editor of the | * 


and disgusted’ to see ‘a lot of ill-shaped ugly | 
shops’ in front of the old post office: ‘Is this he x 
our boasted market ... ? This ‘collection of ; ews 


shanties’, he declared, was ‘a standing disgrace 


to the city’.’' Oliver was slow to respond, but 
a month later he inserted an advertisement 
that read: “While we acknowledge this market 
may be an eyesore to some, we determine it 
shall be a benefit to you ...’ He explicitly 
aimed his advertising at ‘men of large families, 
low wages and half work’. 

The Victoria Market got off to a flying 


start and proved enormously popular in its 


first year. As the economic depression bit 


harder, and many men were either out of 
work or on reduced hours, having a place ~ Detail of previous photo, showing Mrs Swale and a little 
buy cheap fish and meat and even cheaper girl (her grand-daughter?) in their doorway. 
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Paddy's Market panorama: ‘the Original Shop’ at right. 
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Paddy's Market panorama: J. P. Oliver and Culliford’s 
butchery. 


Christchurch Star 


Paddy's Market, the northern end: another butcher and 
the fish stalls. 


Christchurch Star 
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vegetables was welcomed. The stalls were 
clearly profitable. The council then decided 
it had set the rents too low, and at the end 
of 1881 decided to double them. This forced 
some stallholders to give up, and those that 
remained feared that they would fail to make 
ends meet, ‘on account of the general dull- 
ness of trade’. One councillor noted that the 
rent increase had been carried only by the 
mayor’s casting vote, and might be reversed. 
He thought it would be a pity if the market 
closed, as it was a boon to the working classes, 
and added that it would be better to let the 
stallholders stay ‘to keep the place warm, as 
it were, for a permanent market house’.™ 

One new stallholder in 1882 was Charles 
Fleetwood, who had had a leg amputated 
after an accident. He bought the lease of 
one of the fruit stalls in the Victoria Market 
and appealed to the public to ‘Patronise the 
afflicted’. J. P. Oliver did not survive the 
rent rise, but his place was taken by Wil- 
liam Young, who, in addition to fruit and 
vegetables, sold cage birds of all kinds, as well 
as rare breeds of dogs such as St Bernards and 
Newfoundlands. Young often advertised for 
pigeons: ‘Wanted: 1000 Pigeons.’ Someone 
must have pointed out the unlikelihood of 
finding anyone with that many to sell all at 
once, so his next ad said: ‘Wanted: 1 to 2000 
Pigeons.” Hill, one of the original stallhold- 
ers, remained until the end, as did cheese 
and buttermonger H. Tuck, who suffered a 
temporary loss in October 1884 when his 
horse bolted with his cart full of eggs and 
dairy produce. It went once around the post 
office and up Armagh Street to Dr Deamer’s 
residence, where the cart capsized, surely 
smashing all the eggs.*° 

The council, however, was now deter- 
mined to clear the Market Place to make 
way for a new town hall or a new Market 
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Hall, and the stallholders were informed in 
1884 that their leases would not be renewed. 
Tuck and J. Fiddes, a greengrocer and fruit- 
erer, both moved to new premises nearby in 
Colombo Street. W. Young’s Bird and Dog 
Emporium held a‘Grand Relinquishing Sale’ 
on 2 February 1885, ‘in consequence of the 
recent action of the Council regarding the 
tenure of leases in the Market Reserve’.°” 
The end of the stalls also meant the 
removal of the weighbridge, one of the oldest 
surviving features of the Market Place. At 
first the council wanted to shift it to Cam- 
bridge Terrace near the Victoria Bridge, but 
Dr Irving protested, saying it would be more 
of an eyesore there than in its old location, 
and he had been assured that the riverbank 
would never be built on. George Gould help- 
fully suggested putting the weighbridge at 
the corner of Oxford Terrace and Gloucester 
Street, but the city surveyor said that site was 
too small. It was finally moved to Cambridge 
Terrace, but nearer Colombo Street and well 
clear of The Limes. Another eyesore removed 
in 1885 was the public urinal next to the old 
post office, which was taken to Gloucester 
Street, opposite the Theatre Royal.** 
On Bastille Day 1879 the post office staff 
vacated the old Market Hall and moved 
all their papers and equipment into their 
splendid new Italianate building in Cathedral 
Square. The telegraph office followed from 
Gloucester Street to join them on 22 July. 
The city council was still hoping to use this 
site for a new town hall, and had called for 
designs from architects all over New Zealand. 
But after much discussion of submitted plans, 
and considerable acrimony among council- 
lors, the whole project foundered on the 
sharp rock of cost. By December 1879 the 
city council had decided it could not commit 


the ratepayers to such an expensive project 
‘when times were bad’. Mayor Charles Ick 
forecast a year of strict economy ‘in view of 
the prevailing economic depression’.°’ The 
designs were consigned to a cupboard, but 
were not forgotten. There would be further 
proposals, most notably in the 1920s, but it 
would be almost a century before Christch- 
urch again had a town hall. 

Tenders had been called for the demoli- 
tion of the old post office but they were 
returned unopened: Mayor Ick had another 
use in mind for the old wooden barn. In 
late May 1880 he invited about 20 leading 
citizens to a meeting in the council cham- 
bers, where he proposed a soup kitchen ‘for 
the relief of the poor and destitute’ in the 
coming winter months. A large committee 
was elected, headed by Bishop Harper and 
Dean Jacobs. Herbert Alport was the only old 
Market Place identity among their number. 
George Gould sent a cheque for £25 to start a 
fund, to which the mayor and Henry Tancred 
each added £20. A letter from Dr Nedwill 
said that many mothers with young children 
were referred to him by the Charitable Aid 
Board for medical advice when in fact what 
they wanted was food. He feared that these 
children would be permanently weakened in 
health and become a long-term burden on 
the ratepayers. Widespread unemployment 
meant that many families faced starvation 
in the winter months. Then the mayor 
announced that he had secured the use of 
the old post office building as a soup kitchen 
and a depot for coal, potatoes, oatmeal and 
clothing. 

Thus was born the Christchurch 
Benevolent Association, which lasted until 
1885 and made the Market Place a haven 
of hope for hundreds of poor Christchurch 


citizens during the ‘Long Depression of the 
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1880s. William Pratt was its first treasurer, 
and W. R. Mitchell the secretary, though he 
resigned the following day, to be replaced by 
William Forster, who offered his services as 
caretaker and those of his wife as cook. They 
were to live on the premises with wages of 
£1 aweek. Subscriptions and donations were 
sought from wealthy citizens and business 
firms and the city’s clergy were asked to 
provide lists of needy families.” 

The Market Place soup kitchen opened 
on 9 June 1880. Between 11am and 1pm, no 
fewer than 273 people came to sit down to a 
meal of soup and bread, cooked meat, milk 
and porridge. A reporter remarked that it 
was distressing to see so many ‘half-famished 
women and children’ among the applicants. 
The old post office had scrubbed up well: 
everything was ‘scrupulously clean’ — the 
tables, cutlery, cooking utensils, tables and 
chairs — and the soup was ‘excellent’. 

A meeting of unemployed men that 
same week pointed out that the soup kitchen 
would reach only some of those in need. 
Many respectable workers could not bring 
themselves to accept public charity and be 
classed as paupers. Above all, they needed 
wages or financial assistance to pay their rent. 
But the Benevolent Association drew the line 
at money grants: its declared aim was simply 
to prevent starvation and sickness.” 

By the end of June the association had 
spent £195 and ‘relieved’ 170 families with 
food and clothing, 120 bags of coal and 65 
bags of potatoes. Donations were flooding 
in, amounting to £207 in the bank, and the 
organisation was working smoothly. John 
Ollivier now joined the committee and, 
despite his advanced age, displayed remark- 
able energy, as usual tending to dominate 
whatever committee he was on. He soon 
clashed with Forster, telling him he was 
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merely the caretaker. Forster protested that he 
had actually been elected secretary, and would 
‘decline to act in any other capacity’, then 
left the room. The chairman took this as a 
resignation from both positions, and replace- 
ments had to be sought in a hurry. Samuel 
Alpe became the new caretaker and Mitchell 
again offered his services as secretary. George 
Archer replaced Mrs Forster as the cook. At 
the next committee meeting Ollivier, back in 
the chair, ordered that some books obtained 
by Forster, ‘which were not required and had 
not been used’, be returned to the bookseller 
for a refund. Forster evidently believed in 
food for the mind as well as the body. 

During the winter of 1880 the Market 
Place soup kitchen made about 100 litres of 
soup each day and regularly fed about 100 
people, handing out blankets and flannel 
sheets, along with bags of potatoes, oatmeal, 
rice and flour. George Gould donated many 
pairs of boots, for women and children as 
well as men, from his Cookham House 
store. Ballantyne’s and the Kaiapoi Woollen 
Company gave blankets, most of which dis- 
appeared with the single men who went off 
to work on the Weka Pass railway. Improving 
weather in September saw a gradual decline 
in the numbers turning up for meals and the 
soup kitchen was closed on 4 October. Cook 
George Archer was given a bonus of 30s for 
his efforts, which may have given the Forsters 
some grim amusement.” 

The Benevolent Association had received 
£520 in donations and had overspent by £45, 
but the other figures were impressive: 512 
bags of coal, 305 bags of potatoes, 219 pairs 
of blankets, 1365yds (1248m) of flannel, 334 
pairs of boots, 500 pounds (225kg) of rice, and 
so on. A total of 893 adults had been helped 
and, through them, it was estimated about 


1500 children had been fed and kept warm 
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through the winter. Among the recipients 
were 47 widows with children, 24 deserted 
wives and 23 families where the father was ill 
or unable to work. Ollivier organised a charity 
concert in November to clear the remaining 
debts, and urged the association to remain 
in existence in case it was needed again next 
winter.° 
oR 

William Forster may have regretted his 
abrupt exit from the Benevolent Association 
after seeing how much good it had done 
during the winter of 1880, but he also saw a 
commercial opportunity. Early in December 
he announced that he had obtained a lease 


on the old post office and had opened New 
Zealand’s first temperance Coffee Palace, 
where a ‘rattling good supper or an ordinary 
dinner could be had for 6d. One Saturday a 
couple of weeks later, a reporter visiting the 
new establishment observed between 400 and 
500 patrons coming and going during the 
day and evening. Forster launched a daily 
advertising blitz that month, tempting the 
hungry with fish meals of salmon, flounder, 
whitebait, oysters, stewed eels, cod and 
herring, or hot roast meat with green peas 
and new potatoes. These advertisements 
continued into the early months of 1881, 
with occasional literary or historical tags such 


Colombo Street, looking north from the cathedral tower, from the Burton Brothers’ panorama of 1884. Note the 
white window frames of the Bishop brothers’ 1880 building on Armagh Street, centre right. 


Mumford Collection, Canterbury Museum 178 
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as ‘Multum in parvo’ (Much in little), ‘Faites 
comme moi’ (Do as I do), ‘Honi soi qui mal 
y pense’ (Evil be to him who evil thinks) or 
‘Forward the Light Brigade! Charge for the 
Supper, he said!”*” 

Forster’s Coffee Palace was a roaring 
success in the early 1880s and its popularity 
paralleled that of the Victoria Market oppo- 
site. Indeed, it seems likely that he obtained 
most of his supplies there. But it was not all 
plain sailing. In May 1881 Forster provided 
a free farewell supper for the 60 children 
of Pollard’s Lilliputian Pinafore Company 
from Dunedin, which was spoiled by some 
unruly local performers, who ate heartily then 
threw food about, before being ejected with 
the help of the police. The mother of one of 
the miscreants returned the next morning, 
bold as brass, threw down a 6d coupon and 
snatched two Scotch pies, much to everyone’s 
astonishment. To a critic who had sneered 
that his establishment, which he referred to 
as ‘the soup kitchen’, attracted a lower-class 
clientele, Forster replied that he had hoped 
to give the visiting children ‘a pleasant hour’ 
and a happy memory of their visit to New 
Zealand’s first temperance Coffee Palace, 
but the Christchurch boys had spoiled the 
occasion. His postscript spoke of earlier dif- 
ficulties: ‘It is scarcely to the credit of the city 
that you revive those unhappy soup kitchen 
recollections, which I have endeavoured to 
obliterate.’°* 

The idea for a temperance restaurant, 
where cheap meals could be had together 
with ‘the cup that cheers but does not inebri- 
ate’, had come from Australia. Christchurch 
led the way in New Zealand, and was appar- 
ently the most successful, closely followed by 
Dunedin, which had two, and later ones in 
Invercargill and Auckland. But Melbourne’s 
coffee palace collapsed with debts of £500 
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and the Auckland venture, once it finally got 
going, always struggled financially.” 

The Coffee Palace was also the launching 
pad for another venture designed to help 
working men survive the depression and to 
achieve independence with a home of their 
own. In September 1881 a meeting was held 
here to set up the Canterbury Co-operative 
Freehold Land Association, with William 
Forster as chairman and Herbert Alport as 
auditor. Arthur Rhodes gave legal advice, 
and arranged mortgages for members on a 
block of land purchased by the association in 
Spreydon.”” Cooperative building societies 
were fairly numerous in nineteenth-century 
Christchurch, and usually had the back- 
ing of a few wealthy businessmen, with a 
limited term of 12 to 20 years. For thrifty 
men on a steady income, they were a form 
of compulsory saving that could make them 
into property owners. Not all succeeded, of 
course, and some original investors dropped 
out, but it was a popular mechanism for status 
improvement. 

While the soup kitchen of 1880 was not 
revived, the Benevolent Association contin- 
ued to lease several rooms in the old post 
office from the city council for its depot and 
office, dispensing coal, potatoes and blankets 
to deserving families in the winter months of 
the early 1880s. Its committee held its meet- 
ings in the Coffee Palace, which now had 
private rooms for women, and issued coupons 
to needy individuals to be redeemed for meals 
there. Forster’s reputation as an honest man 
and a kindly citizen rose, along with his 
reputation as a caterer. In 1882 he won the 
contract for the parliamentary luncheon at 
the Christchurch International Exhibition 
held that year in Hagley Park opposite the 
hospital. Several parties of schoolchildren 
visiting the exhibition country towns had 
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their lunches at the Coffee Palace.”! But 
occasionally Forster had to fend off drunks 
from the nearby hotels, and several times 
suffered assaults from rowdy patrons.” 

Competition loomed in 1884 when the 
Metropolitan Temperance Hotel opened 
a rival coffee palace in Bedford Row with 
a vigorous advertising campaign. This 
prompted Forster to add this to his regular 
ads: “The original and four years established 
Metropolitan Coffee Palace, No. 1, Old 
Post Office, Market Place.’? Yet another 
competitor emerged in November 1884 
when Brinstead’s the wine and spirit mer- 
chants offered meals and freshly roasted 
coffee at their new premises in Colombo 
Street.” Forster often advertised for staff 
that summer — cooks, kitchenmaids, delivery 
boys, ‘steady man’ — suggesting that he was 
having trouble keeping them. Perhaps they 
were being tempted away by his rivals.” 

Disaster finally put an end to the Coffee 
Palace in 1885. On the morning of 25 April 
a fire broke out in the northern part of the 
building, and though the fire brigade in 
Chester Street was quickly on the scene, 
considerable damage was done before the 
blaze could be brought under control. The 
Benevolent Association lost all its books and 
records, along with a stock of uninsured blan- 
kets worth £50. Forster by now was living in 
St Albans, but his caretaker and four lodgers, 
resident on the premises, managed to save all 
his furniture. The city council had insured 
the old building for £300 but it was damaged 
beyond repair and had to be pulled down. 
The Benevolent Association opened a new 
office and depot in the Municipal Building 
on Oxford Terrace.” 

Forster took a few years to recover from 
the loss of his business, but in March 1897 he 
opened the West End Refreshment Rooms 


and Bijou Fruit Shop, ‘the Prettiest Show in 
Town’, at 225 Cashel Street, using some of 
his old slogans, especially ‘Forward the Light 
Brigade’, and assuring customers of ‘splendid 
value, prime goods, the pick of the market’. 
Unlike the Coffee Palace, which was open 
seven days a week, his new establishment 
closed on Sundays: ‘On the Sabbath we enjoy 
the blessing of a well-earned Day of Rest.’ 
After the hurly-burly of the Coffee Palace, 
surely he deserved it.”” 
aHGK 

One Sunday evening in 1881 a journalist 
who wrote for the Star under the nom de 
plume ‘Stylus’ recorded his impressions of 
the Market Place. After noting the lights of 
the Coffee Palace, ‘which we are sorry to see 
the proprietor is sinful enough to keep open 
ona Sunday’, he came to the gas lamp beside 
the old post office, where a lay preacher was 
‘fervidly holding forth to a small but select 
audience’, then moved on to‘ the place where 
the Mormons are announced to promulgate 
their peculiar tenets to sinful Christchurch’. 
Here the audience consisted of ‘half a dozen 
decent-looking people and about fifty lar- 
rikins’, 

In vain the disciple of the 

Arch-Polygamist pleads for a 

hearing ... the crowd mean to 

mark their disapprobation in their 

own peculiar fashion. They hoot, 

hiss, hustle and play whatever mad 

pranks their fancy may suggest, 

until at last such a scene of riotous 

confusion ensues as forces on the 

mind of the onlooker the convic- 

tion that between Mormonism, 

Larrikinism and one or two other 

isms, the many-steepled City of the 


Plains, for sheer devilry, cannot be 
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surpassed by any town of similar 
age and dimensions.” 


The Mormon missionaries were not 
the only ones to risk such disruption. The 
Primitive Methodists also held open-air 
‘Evangelistic’ services in the Market Place,” 
and the Salvation Army, which made its first 
appearance in Christchurch in April 1883, 


occasionally preached the gospel there. But 
the latter at first preferred Cathedral Square 
for their outdoor meetings, and rented the 
Gaiety Theatre, beside the future Press 
Company site, for their indoor meetings. 


The first Salvation Army Headquarters in 
Christchurch was in Manchester Street, 
and after the lease on the Gaiety ended they 
held meetings in a wool broker’s shed at the 
corner of Madras and Lichfield streets. But 
the Salvation Army was soon to become a 
permanent presence in the Market Place.® 
The east side of Colombo Street between 
Armagh and Chester was the other com- 
mercial hub of the Market Place, balancing 
the north-west corner on Victoria Street. The 
Crystal Palace remained the most modern 
building in this block until 1880, when 
Alport’s 1859 wooden store was demolished 


The new Armagh Street Bridge, 1883, photographed by the Burton Brothers. 


Brittenden collection 
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to make way for a large two-storey com- 
mercial building on the Armagh—Colombo 
corner. This building was a speculation by 
the Bishop brothers, who moved their highly 
profitable wine and spirits business into the 
eastern end of the Armagh Street frontage. 
Early Colombo Street tenants of the new 
building included butcher Christopher Dear- 
ing and Christ’s College-educated chemist 
Ernest Crowhurst Dann, who had spent five 
years with Cook and Ross before opening 
his own pharmacy. He was also manager of 
the United Friendly Societies’ Dispensary.*! 

Next along Colombo Street was Isabella 
Williams’s Glasgow House, with its three 
distinctive gables. She had gone by 1879, and 
James H. Smith had a drapery business here, 
followed by Berry Cass in 1883 and James 
Mulligan in 1885. This was soon to become 
Armstrong’s drapery, another of the enduring 
names associated with Victoria Square. 

Then came the two hotels, and at No. 
252 Sarah Pope still had her ‘fancy repository’ 
until 1885, when William Bloor set up here 
in the same line of business. At No. 254 there 
was a bootmaker, Henry Maine, and then 
came the Crystal Palace building. The tenant 
at the southern end, at No. 256, was Henry 
Layton Bowker, a grocer, who started here 
in 1879. By 1885, however, the grocery shop 
was being run by Walter Neate, and Bowker 
was working as an estate agent. 

The Crystal Palace’s Music Depot was 
still being run by Miller and Thompson in 
1879, but had disappeared from the street 
directories by 1883. Chemist William Potter 
Townend then occupied the Chester Street 
corner, while his brother, surgeon Dr Joseph 
Henry Townend, had his consulting rooms 
upstairs. William had trained at Guy’s 
Hospital in London but had never com- 
pleted a medical degree. He was a popular 


man-midwife or accoucheur for his brother's 
patients, delivering some 1500 babies over 
nine years. In 1876, however, he was charged 
with manslaughter for deliberately killing 
a baby in order to save the mother’s life. 
The jury recommended mercy but he was 
sentenced to six months in prison with hard 
labour. Six thousand citizens signed a petition 
to annul this sentence. Despite this scandal he 
was appointed to the staff at the Christchurch 
Hospital in 1879, but later resigned to set 
himself up as a chemist in the Market Place.” 
RE 

The Oxford Hotel’s licence had passed in 
1874 to Joseph Dann, who seems to have 
been anxious to run a respectable house. 
He advertised ‘first class accommodation 
for boarders’ along with good stabling, and 
encouraged clubs and societies to hold their 
meetings in the lounge. The Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ Society held their meetings at the 
Oxford from 1875.*° The only charge Dann 
faced was in 1876, when he failed to keep a 
light burning in front of the hotel between 
sundown and sunrise. As this was his first 
offence, he was dismissed with a caution, 
having explained that it was the result of an 
accident.** He then decided to encourage 
some of his patrons to do their drinking 
elsewhere than on his premises, and opened 
a bottle store in 1877, with a wide range of 
table wines ‘personally selected’. Port wine 
for invalids, a popular tonic, was especially 
recommended at 5s a bottle.® 

Dann’s brother George, who appears to 
have had an entrepreneurial flair, used the 
Oxford as a base for some of his money- 
making schemes. First he opened a two-lane 
skittle alley — the ‘most commodious ... in 
the colonies’— and quoits ground behind the 
hotel. He even offered a silver cup worth £5 
for a ‘Grand Handicap Skittle Match’.*° 
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Then he began to advertise weekly raffles 
and sweepstakes to be drawn at the Oxford, 
offering prizes ranging from 480 down to 
£10. His large advertisements often accom- 
panied his brother’s for the bottle store. His 


‘Grand Festival on the Canterbury Cup’ 


invited 400 members to join for 10s each. 
These advertisements continued until the 
end of 1878, but thereafter only the bottle 
store ads appear. Perhaps George Dann had 
moved on to more profitable pastures. 

Joseph Dann’s licence at the Oxford 
Hotel was renewed without any objections 
between 1874 and 1882 but in the latter 
year the chairman of the licensing com- 
mittee remarked that the building was ‘very 
old’ and Dann ought to be thinking about 
replacing it.*” By October it was known that 
Jacobsens the architects were preparing plans 
for a new hotel on the Oxford site. Dann 
had again been charged with failing to keep 
a light burning from sundown to sunrise. 
He sold the hotel to John Batley, who took 
over the plans Jacobsen had prepared and 
announced the demolition of the old Oxford 
Hotel. In January 1883 Batley apologised to 
his ‘numerous patrons for the inconvenience 
caused, but advised them that he had set up 
temporary premises beside the Colombo 
Bridge to ensure that his regulars did not 
expire from thirst over the summer. 

The new Oxford Hotel was finished by 
June 1883, and until its demolition in 2012 
it was the oldest heritage building in Vic- 
toria Square. A two-storey brick and stucco 
building ‘in the plain Grecian style’, it had 
two entrances surmounted by ornamental 
pediments. In 1883 one entrance opened 
into the public bar, while the other led to a 
private lounge bar. Three sitting rooms faced 
Chester Street, and at the rear there was a 
spacious dining room and a large billiards 
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The second Oxford Hotel, built in 1883. Seen here in 
1889, when Mrs W. J. Simmonds held the licence. 


H. Bettger photo, Canterbury Museum 3713 


room. The main hall contained a staircase 
leading to the upper floor, which comprised 
a large corner suite overlooking the Market 
Place, 11 bedrooms, three sitting rooms and 
one bathroom. It was built by W. B. Scott at 
a cost of £3000.*” 

When it was opened in June 1883 the 
public bars were still being finished, and 
Batley had yet to add the four fire escapes 
that were one condition of his licence being 
granted. He now began to advertise Kennett 
Ale as an attraction for migrants nostalgic for 
‘Home’. By the end of that year he had suc- 
cessfully tendered for the publican’s booths 
at the Anniversary Day sports meeting, and 
had agreed to help start a new venture in 
river transport.” 

In December 1883 a landing stage was 
built at the back of the Oxford Hotel beside 
the Colombo Bridge for a short-lived steamer 
service between Christchurch and New 
Brighton. This was being promoted by two 
new arrivals from England, ‘Captain’ Clark 
and his engineer, a Mr Somerton, who told 
the newspapers that they had resolved to 
spend £1000 in New Zealand rather than ‘at 
Home’, in order to encourage local industry 
and commerce. They had commissioned 
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McKay and Stephenson in Tuam Street to 
build a shallow-draught steamer, which they 
christened the Diamond of the Avon. Betore 
the engine and machinery were fitted it drew 
a mere 4in (10cm) of water, but rather more 
once powered and fully laden. Though their 
trial runs were successful, the abundant weed 
and shifting sandbanks of the Avon caused 
endless breakdowns and delays. It was a bright 
idea, but failed to attract enough patronage, 
and the promoters soon removed themselves 
and their steamer to the North Island.”! 
Batley suffered a serious accident in 
December 1884. He was in a trap with his 
young son, standing outside a butcher’s shop 
in Sydenham, when something startled the 
horse and made it rear up. Batley was thrown 
out and the horse bolted. It was pursued by 
Albert, the son of maltster James Dawson, 
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who managed to head it off and catch the 
reins. The little boy was unharmed, but his 
father was seriously injured with several 
broken ribs and took a long time to recover.” 
He may have overreached himself in building 
the new Oxford Hotel, as he declared bank- 
ruptcy in 1885 and the licence was transferred 
to Tom Dalziel.” 

T. B. Jacobsen’s design for the Oxford 
won him a great many plaudits, and in Febru- 
ary 1885 he was asked by Walter Haddrell 
to prepare plans for a new Market Hotel. 
Like the Oxford, this was to be a two-storey 
brick structure, but faced with white stone 
rather than stucco. The public bar was at the 
south-west corner, lit by three large round- 
headed windows. The first floor was lit by 
six similar windows and the frontage was 
topped by decorated cornices and balustrades. 


Colombo Street Bridge, c.1885. The Oxford Hotel is on the left, the old post office on the right. 


Brittenden Collection 
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On the ground floor two sitting rooms had 


separate access from a right of way on the 
north side of the building. Upstairs there were 
originally two parlours, 14 bedrooms and one 
bathroom.” 
yolok 

The city council remained determined to 
press ahead with municipal buildings that 
would incorporate a ground floor of shops to 
bring in rental income, and the legislation was 
changed to give leasing powers to the mayor 
and councillors. In October 1885 a majority 
approved the design for a large three-story 
building, but Councillor C. M. Gray, one of 
the opponents, pointed out a legal problem 
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Colombo Street Bridge, c.1887. With the old post office 
gone, Cook and Ross, and Treleaven’s, are now visible 
on Armagh Street. 


Brittenden Collection 


and said the scheme would postpone indefi- 
nitely the prospect of a new town hall. Market 
Place property owners were also opposed, and 
the middle of a depression was not a good 
time to be proposing either a market or a 
town hall. The council’s commercial plans 
were quietly dropped. 

By the end of 1885 the Market Place’s 
predominantly commercial phase had finally 
run its course. Though there were still shops 
and hotels around the edges, the central area 
had been emptied of both public and com- 
mercial buildings and was to remain an open 
space for the next century. A new era was 
about to begin. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Jubilees and Processions, 1886-1900 


() nly once has a circus been held in 
the Market Place. Touring circus 
companies had been regular visitors to 
Christchurch since the 1860s, ranging from 
the Great American Circus of 1869 to the 
Chiarini Royal Italian Circus of the 1870s. 
Most of these had been held in a large empty 
paddock in Gloucester Street, now the site of 
the Theatre Royal, but in May 1886 Alfred St 
Leon's Royal Palace Circus, Hippodrome and 
Menagerie was allowed to set up its big tent 
on the south-west part of the Market Place, 
recently vacated by the stalls of the Paddy’s 
Market. This was primarily an equestrian 
circus, with riders performing ‘clever tricks on 
horseback’, while acrobats and tumblers did 
somersaults and balancing acts. Menagerie 
cages in a separate tent near the entrance 
held tigers, panthers, bears, monkeys and 
camels as a spectacle to be viewed before and 
after the main act. Newspaper reviews spoke 
glowingly of ‘a clever and efficient show’ by 
a large skilled company. The city’s Volunteer 
Rifles assisted with a new act in which an 
acrobat performed somersaults over the fixed 
bayonets of four lines of troopers, who then 
fired volleys of blanks. Large crowds showed 


their appreciation for the ‘long and varied 
programme with ‘prolonged applause’.! 

The presence of Volunteer riflemen at the 
circus was curiously prophetic, for the Market 
Place, more than any other open space in 
Christchurch, apart from Hagley Park, was 
to become identified with military parades 
and imperial occasions over the next 30 years. 
Rather than commercial space, it was soon 
to become primarily imperial space. 

From 1886, however, the most obviously 
military feature of the Market Place, apart 
from the Volunteers, was a place of worship. 
The Salvation Army Citadel, opened on 5 
September on a site between Bligh’s restau- 
rant and the Supreme Court, was modelled on 
the movement's Sydney Congress Hall, with 
twin towers and medieval-style battlements. 
Designed to seat 2000 people, it was built 
by Goring and Parker for £2487. The land 
had cost £1650, so the Christchurch Corps, 
after fund-raising, was left with a £2000 
mortgage. A large contingent of Dunedin 
Salvationists came up by train to swell the 
500-strong procession that followed the same 
route as that for the laying of the foundation 
stone in February 1884. ‘Hallelujah Lasses’ 
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View across the Market Place towards the south-east, c.1886. Victoria Bridge has been widened (1885) and only Mrs 
Swales's shop remains of the former Paddy's Market at the right. However, the ticket booth (3d admission) testifies to 
the visit of a circus in 1886, At left Isabella Williams's Glasgow House has become Thomas Armstrong's Market House. 


There is a small, round pond and fountain where the old post office previously stood. The City Butchery occupies 
part of Bishop's building, while the Golden Fleece, Cook and Ross and Treleaven''s still look much the same. 


Canterbury Museum 10170 


flourished their banners and rattled their 
tambourines ‘in the manner prescribed by 
the movement’s founder’, General William 
Booth. Handkerchiefs were waved in unison 
during the singing of hymns. Larrikins 
were excluded by burly doorkeepers and ‘an 
atmosphere of good-humour’ prevailed, with 
much handshaking and congratulation.’ The 
citadel was to remain a prominent landmark 
of Victoria Square until its demolition in 
1982. 

Commercial interests had not yet given 
up on the idea of a new market building, and 
another such proposal came before the city 
council in 1886, designed by T. S. Lambert. 
It sounds like a less expensive version of the 
1873 proposal, with a central right-of-way 
for carts and a suite of offices at the western 
end for law firms, handy to the law courts and 
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NEW CENTRAL BARRACKS, CHRISTCHURCH. 


The Salvation Army in Christchurch opened their new 
‘Central Barracks’ on 5 September 1886 on the corner of 
Chester Street West and what had been a public road 
in front of the law courts. The new Supreme Court had 
closed that road in 1873, but its stub linked Chester 
Street with Victoria Street. Bligh’s boarding house 
remained next door to the barracks. 


From H. Bramwell Cook, Think on These Things, p.41 
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government buildings. The design included 
rolled-iron beams to give extra strength ‘in 
case of earthquakes’, and ornament was mini- 
mal ‘so as to meet the popular taste, and keep 
down expense’. The city council went so far 
as to sink an artesian well to provide a water 
supply for this proposed market building, but 
nothing more was heard of it. Presumably 
even the absence of ornament had not been 
enough to make the scheme affordable.’ 
Across the square on Colombo Street, 
Thomas Armstrong the draper had taken 
over the old three-gabled building previously 


occupied by Glasgow House. By the end of 


1886 he had remodelled it and renamed it 
the Market House, launching an advertising 
campaign that featured as its logo a muscular 
man’s arm. At first these ads appeared daily 
for several weeks before settling down to 
two or three times a week during 1887. 
Shoppers were lured by lists of clothing and 
fabrics going for half-price, or described as 
worth three times the money’. In 1892 Arm- 
strong made a trip to England ‘to tour the 


manufacturing towns’ and establish further 
contacts for the expansion of his thriving 
business. Armstrong’s rapidly established a 
reputation as the best clothing shop north of 
Cathedral Square, a reputation that was to 
endure for the next 80 years.’ 
sek 

Queen Victoria’s golden jubilee as monarch 
of Great Britain and head of the British 
Empire was duly celebrated in Christchurch 
on Tuesday 21 June 1887 with an elaborate 
procession starting at the railway station and 
wending its way up High Street to Cathe- 
dral Square, then up Colombo Street to the 
Market Place, before ending in Hagley Park 
for a military parade. The route through 
the city was lined with striped Venetian 
masts supporting coloured streamers, and 
evergreen arches across each of the main 
streets. It was a ‘cold, damp and disagreeable’ 
wintry day with drizzle from the north-east 
— during showers the crowd in the Square 
became ‘in a twinkling ... a sea of great black 
mushrooms’ as the umbrellas went up — but 


The Salvation Army's ‘Flying Brigade’ in 1886, emblazoned with its slogan ‘Blood and Fire! This van was used to 
deliver temperance literature to hotels and speakers to public meetings. 


From H. Bramwell Cook, Think on These Things, p.31 
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the weather failed to deter a huge crowd 
from lining the route. Thousands of people 
were sheltering under shop verandahs long 
before the cathedral bells marked the start of 
proceedings at 10am. Yet more hardy souls 
perched on rooftops to get a good view. And, 
they were probably luckier than those below, 
enduring ‘a sea of mud underfoot’; some were 
unlucky enough to be standing ‘ankle deep 
in liquid mud’. Fire crackers livened up the 
day, but in the hands of larrikins they finally 
became a nuisance. Even so, the newspapers 
reported a prevailing atmosphere of good 
humour, as the crowds were determined to 
enjoy themselves on this rare public holiday.’ 

The Salvation Army could always be 
relied on to provide diversion and entertain- 
ment in their corner of the Market Place. On 
24 May 1888 the first wedding of an officer 
couple conducted by an army officer in New 
Zealand took place at the citadel, attended 
by 600 people, all of whom had agreed to 
contribute 6d to help reduce the mortgage on 
the building. One newspaper remarked, ‘Our 
Army friends are strikingly unconventional 
in all their proceedings and this certainly 
applies to their marriage ceremony.’ In 
September that year a newly formed Lasses’ 
Band, claiming to be the first in the world, 
played in public. The following month they 
played for Commander Herbert Booth, third 
son of the founder, whose visit attracted large 
crowds. In just two days the Christchurch 
corps organised a ‘Gigantic Indian Durbar’ 
to raise funds for overseas missionary work. 
Lengths of cheesecloth were hastily dyed in 
bright colours to provide turbans, puggarees 
and shawls for 300 people. They must have 
made a colourful and unusual sight as they 
marched through the Market Place.® 

The Army’s founder himself made the 
first of his four visits to Christchurch in 
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October 1891 in the course of a world tour. 
A procession of 900 Salvationists paraded 
through the city with four brass bands and 
a Maori contingent, ending at the citadel. 
Such was the popularity of the Army in the 
1890s, especially among temperance reform- 
ers, that many city shopkeepers flew flags 
and decorated their buildings with bunting in 
honour of Booth’s visit. Earlier that year the 
Army had hosted 2000 people in Cathedral 
Square for a free temperance afternoon tea, 
before marching to the Market Place for a 
prayer meeting.’ 

The removal of the market stalls and the 
old post office had made the Market Place 
more open and uncluttered, but it was still 
a busy place in this period, as hundreds of 
people and horses passed along Colombo 
and Victoria streets every day. Hansom cabs 
continued to gather at their usual spot where 
the two main thoroughfares met, close by the 
tram stop, and this apex gradually acquired 
the name Cabstand Corner, even though the 
city already had another place with that name 
in the High Street triangle. 

With such large numbers of horses on 
the streets there was always the chance 
of a runaway. In March 1889 a butcher’s 
cart-horse took fright at a passing tram in 
Colombo Street and bolted towards the 
Market Place. The street was crowded with 
people and vehicles at the time, and most 
smartly got out of the way, but brave Consta- 
ble Herlihy saw his duty and dashed out to 
seize the reins.* A few months later another 
unattended cart-horse bolted from Colombo 
Street into the Market Place, where cabman 
Sydney Holt, ‘in a very dexterous and plucky 
manner’, jumped onto the driver’s bench and 
got hold of the reins.’ 

Not all of those passing through the 
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The Christchurch Supreme Court, completed in 1874, is seen here c.1887. The new Magistrate's Court (1880) is at 
the left, the corner of the new Salvation Army citadel (1886) at the right. 


Brittenden Collection 


Market Place managed to do so in a sober 
and orderly manner. In January 1890 one 
Emily Russell was charged on remand with 
‘helpless drunkenness’. She pleaded guilty 
in the Magistrate’s Court and, as a previous 
offender, was fined 10s plus 20s ‘expenses’. 
Unable to pay, she went to gaol for a week." 
One wonders what the expenses were for. 
Had she damaged her cell, or thrown up over 
a constable’s uniform? Behind these brief 
court reports lay many sad human stories of 
addiction, neglect and loneliness that are now 
lost to the historian. Saddest of all were those 
that ended in the admission registers of the 
Sunnyside Asylum, where most of the city’s 
incurable alcoholics lived out their days. 
Passers-by had the opportunity to take 
a different view of the Market Place later in 
1890 when an enterprising travelling show- 
man set up the city’s first recorded camera 
obscura. This was a device that admitted 
light to a darkened box or room through a 


periscope with a double convex lens, pro- 
jecting an image of the scene outside onto a 
circular white surface fixed at the focal point 
of the lens. This attraction was extremely 
popular for a week or so, before it was taken 
to the Agricultural & Pastoral Show, where 
it stood next to the flagpole, enabling visitors 
to look ‘all over the ground without moving 
from the table’."! 

Yet more ideas for using the open space 
of the Market Place surfaced in these years. 
In 1888 one P. Donolly proposed another 
skating rink, and the city council’s works 
committee even recommended acceptance 
of his tender, but the full council rejected 
it.” Another group had proposed a public 
swimming bath close by the Avon River, 
claiming that ‘the Market Place has been 
lying idle for many years, and is certainly 
not an ornament to the city’. They gained 
enough support for this idea to resurface, 
like a despairing Channel swimmer, every 
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now and then throughout the 1890s, but the 
city council blinked at the enormous expense 
involved and nothing was done." 

The council then agreed to lease parts 
of the Market Place reserve for commercial 
purposes, provided the buildings conformed 
to the new building by-law. But when ten- 
ders closed in September 1892, not a single 
one had been received. Instead, the council 
glumly invited tenders for mowing the grass. 
Commercial interest in the open space of the 


Market Place had finally fizzled out." 
Bg 

Beyond the Avon River on the west side of 
the Market Place stood the Supreme Court 
and Magistrate’s Court buildings, comprising 
Christchurch’s modest judicial precinct. These 
were the haunts of the city’s barristers and 
solicitors, its magistrates and justices of the 
peace, and the city’s resident Supreme Court 
judge. The daily rituals of civil or criminal 
cases were carefully managed by a clerk of 
the court and his minions, who shepherded 
witnesses and jurors to the right seats while 
exchanging nods with the police escorting 
the accused. Here the seamier side of city 
life passed in all its rich variety, as society’s 
less fortunate came to be fined or sentenced 
to imprisonment for an all-too familiar list 
of common offences. Assault, theft, trespass 
and vagrancy headed the criminal list, while 
civil cases were mostly about failure to pay 
debts or wages, or maintenance of a separated 
spouse. Forgery, false representation, breaches 
of by-laws or licensing laws, brothelkeeping 
and ‘importuning’, receiving stolen goods, 
use of obscene language in a public place, 
and occasionally arson, all feature in the 
charge sheets of the Magistrate’s Court in 
this period, though drunkenness was by far 
the commonest offence. Five shillings was the 
standard fine for a first offence, but drunks 
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in charge of a vehicle could expect a 10s 
fine, because of the danger they posed to the 
public. It was not uncommon for men who 
had been at the pub to curl up on the floor of 
their cart and let the horse find its own way 
home. Railway crossing keepers sometimes 
had to stop a plodding horse when there 
was a train coming, and then try to wake 
the comatose driver.!° 

No serious crimes were committed in the 
Market Place in this period, at least nothing 
to compare with the arson and murder of 
1868, but occasional cases of drunkennesss 
and assault came before the magistrates. One 
example may stand for many. On 5 May 1894 
Constable Bosworth was called to break up 
a fight at Cabstand Corner. He arrested the 
principal offender, William Cashion, and 
tried to put him in a cab to take him to 
the police station. Cashion’s friend Thomas 
Garrigan intervened, however, with abusive 
language, and twice pulled the arrested man 
from the cab. By now a crowd had gathered, 
and Cashion somehow got hold of the con- 
stable’s baton and hit him across the face with 
it. A public-spirited citizen named William 
Meares now came to the constable’s aid, and 
Garrigan was arrested for obstruction. Robert 
Nevin later claimed 10s for the damage done 
to his cab. Garrigan was fined 20s or four days 
in prison, but for assaulting the constable 
Cashion was given a fortnight in prison with 
hard labour. He admitted being drunk, but 
said he had no recollection of the events of 
that night.'° 

Christchurch’s stipendiary magistrates 
in this period were Richmond Beetham 
and Helyar Wedderburn Bishop. The latter 
enjoyed the rare distinction of having to 
read the Riot Act for the only time in New 
Zealand history. This was in Lichfield Street 
in September 1897, when an angry crowd 
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tried to disrupt a meeting being addressed 
by the discredited evangelist and fraudster 
Arthur Bently Worthington, whose devoted 
followers had paid for his Temple of Truth 
to be built in Latimer Square in 1892. Wor- 
thington’s meteoric career was perhaps the 
greatest sensation of the 1890s in Christch- 
urch, before he finally fled to Australia. His 
unconventional teachings about marital sex 
helped to give Christchurch a reputation in 
this period as ‘the city of cranks’, along with 
Professor Alexander Bickerton’s lectures on 
science and society, and the campaigns of 
the suffragists led by Kate Sheppard and the 
prohibitionists led by Leonard Isitt and T: E. 
Taylor. The city was certainly a very lively 
place in the 1890s, and some of its more 
colourful characters left their mark in the 
court records of the day.'” 

For most of the period covered by this 
chapter the city’s sole resident Supreme 
Court judge was Mr Justice (later Sir) John 
Denniston. He was a Scot whose family had 
emigrated to Otago in the 1860s. After he 
was admitted to the bar in Dunedin in 1874, 
his court work soon won him a reputation for 
diligence and honesty, though other lawyers 
found him ‘excitable, nervy and irritable’ and 
his quick mind rarely allowed him to complete 
a sentence. Yet he was also ‘high-minded and 
lovable’. On the death of Mr Justice Alexan- 
der Johnston in 1889 he was elevated to the 
bench and moved to Christchurch with his 
wife and growing family. He proved to be a 
fair and compassionate judge, and became 
one of the city’s most respected citizens." 

In the 1890s a Supreme Court judge 
handled an enormous diversity of routine 
work. Sitting in banco (without a jury) 
Denniston passed judgement each week of 
the court’s sessions on a steady stream of 
applications concerning probates, divorces, 


John Edward Denniston (1845-1919), Christchurch’s 
resident Supreme Court judge from 1889 to 1917. He 
had been an outstanding law student and a passionate 
advocate in Dunedin. Barristers found that he was not 
to be trifled with, as he was easily irritated, but Oscar 
Alpers thought him a fair and merciful judge. 
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minor bankruptcies and maintenance 
disputes. Most of the civil cases that came 
before the Supreme Court involved money: 
failure to fulfil contracts, major bankruptcies, 
actions for debt and the like. Denniston’s first 
criminal sittings in 1889 were a fair forecast 
of his next 28 years as a judge: most were cases 
of serious assault, bribery, larceny, conspiracy, 
burglary, rape, robbery and manslaughter. 
Most were fairly straightforward, with no 
tricky legal issues, but some commercial cases 
took several days of detailed testimony from 
expert witnesses. 

The Christchurch Supreme Court heard 
some of the most sensational and important 
cases in New Zealand legal history while 
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Denniston occupied the bench. Murders 
always attracted a crowd to the public gallery, 
as in February 1891 when Anna Flanagan 
and her daughter Sarah Jane were convicted 
of murdering and beheading the latter’s baby, 
or in 1901 for the Eyreton axe murders, but 
much of Denniston’s work was concerned 
with more mundane matters of bankruptcy, 
compensation, assault, slander, fraud and 
medical misadventure. His decision in the 
1891 Sydenham Licensing Election case 
outraged members of the temperance move- 
ment, when he held that the licensing laws 
had never intended a bare majority to close 
all the bars in a district, against the wishes of 
a large minority. This case was reversed on 


appeal, and the licensing committee, packed 
with prohibitionists, refused all of the licence 
renewal applications. It needed a change 
in the way the licensing committees were 
elected to restore Sydenham’s pubs.!? 
seek 

Few changes occurred on the Armagh Street 
side of the Market Place, which remained 
until 1910 looking much the same as it was 
in 1890. Cook and Ross on the Colombo 
Street corner acquired a new manager in 
1890, Emil Skog, who was also the honorary 
Danish vice-consul in Christchurch. George 
Treleaven’s grain store next door continued 
to supply oats and straw to the city’s many 
stables, most notably their own neighbour, 


Detail from the Wheeler Brothers’ 1881 panorama taken from the Cathedral tower, with Gloucester Street in the 
foreground. The large white-roofed building in the middle is ‘The Rink; later Rink Stables. At the far left is the new 
Magistrate's Court (1880) and the Supreme Court. Gould's Victoria Buildings fill the north corner of Victoria Street, 


Brittenden Collection 
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Rink Stables’ Gloucester Street entrance c.1890, with William Hayward at the reins. Hayward, who became one of 
the Market Place’s leading businessmen, later replaced the stables with a large commercial building on Armagh 


Street. 


Canterbury Museum 762 


Delamain’s Rink Stables. F. W. Delamain 
retired from active management of the stables 
in 1891 and formed a new company with 
Gerald Coward and Mortimer Davie. The 
stables were open from 6am until midnight 
every day of the week, and offered accom- 
modation for 60 horses, along with ‘numerous 
vehicles of all types’, from traps and gigs to 
landau carriages. Rink Stables was one of the 
first businesses in the Market Place to get 
the telephone in the 1880s, and boasted that 
they could supply well-trained horses at short 


St John Ambulance volunteers with their 1895 No. 1 
horse ambulance, and an earlier Ashford Litter (at right). 
This photo was taken in 1905 in front of the Supreme 
Court. The horse ambulance was kept at Rink Stables, 
where fresh horses were always available, night and 
day. 


Canterbury Times, 11 January 1905 


notice, even a four-in-hand matching team.” 

The stables were then taken over in 
1894 by William Hayward, whom we have 
met already as one of the city’s best-known 
omnibus drivers on the Sumner route. (He 
was Sumner’s second mayor in 1891.) He 
and his son William junior started a coach 
service to Fendalton from the Market Place 
and had a new bus built by Boon and Stevens, 
copying the latest Forder coaches imported 
from London. These were roomier and more 
comfortable than any previous Christchurch 
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Colombo Street looking south, c.1880. The verandah of the Crystal Palace (left) now bears the name of Henry 
Layton Bowker, grocer and land agent, starting his long association with the Market Place. The Victoria and Market 
hotels precede Armstrong's Market House with its tall gables. 
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coaches and immediately proved popular 
with the travelling public.?' 

From March 1897 Rink Stables also 
housed the new horse-drawn ambulance of 
the St John Ambulance Association, sharing 
the telephone with them. Sam Barker, son 
of the city’s pioneering photographer Dr 
Barker, was St John’s secretary for many years 
and had his office nearby in the old govern- 
ment buildings just over the Armagh Street 
Bridge. For the next 36 years Christchurch’s 
only ambulance service operated from Rink 
Stables, and just as horses were replaced by 
motor cars and the stables became Rink Taxis, 
so too were the horse-drawn ambulances 
eventually replaced by motor ambulances.” 

Bicycles now rivalled horses for individual 
transport, and Rink Stables embraced this 
new technology as eagerly as they would 
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the advent of the motor car. Christchurch’s 
flat terrain made it an ideal cycling city, and 
according to the American writer Mark 
Twain, who visited the city in November 
1895, the population was made up of two 
classes — those who rode bicycles, and those 
who dodged them.” In 1898 Rink Stables 
advertised ‘stalls’ for 32 bicycles, each secured 
by a chain and padlock, for people riding 
into the city who needed a safe place to leave 
their machines. They also provided a ladies’ 
waiting room.” 

Next to Rink Stables stood a small wooden 
building that housed S. E. Horniman’s labour 
registry office. Migrants and newcomers to 
the city in search of work, especially women 
seeking domestic service, made this a much- 
frequented spot in the Market Place in the 
1890s and 1900s. The agency was taken over 
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In this c.1887 photo Sharland’s Corner is at the left, in the former Bishop's building, with the Golden Fleece 
opposite Cook and Ross, and the 1881 Anglican Cathedral spire beyond, in Cathedral Square. 


Brittenden Collection 


by John Julius Parker about 1898. Between 
Horniman’s and Palairet’s building on the 
Oxford Terrace corner there was a private 
house and another empty section with a tall 
paling fence. This became a favourite site for 
posters and advertising signs — Fosko and 
Oxsil at Cook and Ross, Quaker Oats and 
‘Drink Amber Tips Tea’— which livened up 
this side of the Market Place somewhat, 
but aroused the ire of the architect and ‘city 
beautiful’ advocate Samuel Hurst Seager, who 
wanted to abolish all advertising hoardings in 
the city. The signs were still there in 1905.75 

On the northern side of the Armagh- 
Colombo corner Bishop's building gained a 
new tenant in 1890, who gave a new name 
to this corner. Mrs M. A. Sharland was the 
widow of an importer who had premises next 
to Cookham House in Colombo Street in 
the early 1880s. After he died she carried on 


the business for a few years, but held a great 
closing-down sale in March 1888, advertising 
fancy goods, Japanese curios and materials at 
‘greatly reduced prices’.”° She then leased the 
corner shop of Bishop's building and started 
her own business as a corset-maker. Much 
as the anti-corset campaigners and advocates 
of natural clothing might rail against the 
dictates of fashion, this was still the era of 
the whale-bone corset, and many women 
were happy to pay to achieve a small waist 
and an hour-glass figure. Her business was an 
immediate success, and 236 Colombo Street 
soon became better known as Sharland’s 
Corner. For 15 years she did very well on 
this site, until she moved to 190 Armagh 
Street in 1905. 

Next along Colombo Street from Shar- 
land’s was a jeweller’s shop operated by James 
Nelson in 1893, but by 1900 the business 
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was being run by Alfred Whitehead. Next 
came Armstrong’s drapery and clothing 
store at 242-44 Colombo Street, and then 
the new Market Hotel, where Henry Had- 
drell was still the proprietor in 1900. Next 
door Pat McSweeney held the licence of the 
old Victoria Hotel, but it fell victim to the 
hotel closures of 1894, and in 1895 it was 
replaced with a splendid new building, the 
Federal Coffee Palace and Private Hotel, 
run by Elizabeth Clark. (It was very likely 
named after a famous temperance hotel in 
Melbourne.) Two small wooden shops dating 
from the 1860s survived at 254-56 Colombo 
Street until the turn of the century, occupied 
in the 1890s by William Main, bootmaker, 
and John Nixon, tailor, then by a succession 
of fruiterers and grocers. 

The Crystal Palace building on the 
Chester Street corner was home to H. H. 
Hart, engineer, architect, inventor and agent, 
and from 1893 Henry Layton Bowker 
(1840-1921), grocer turned estate agent, 
who was to become one of the square’s best- 
known businessmen and benefactors. (His 
family pronounced the name as ‘boaker’.) 
Bowker’s regular ads in the newspapers 
simply listed his recent transactions: the 
locations and prices were publicity enough. 
He soon became one of the city’s leading 
estate agents. [he corner shop was occupied 
by a draper, Thomas Hatch, who by 1898 had 
changed his business to that of a stationer 
and haberdasher, while upstairs in the former 
music hall Alex Macpherson had a second- 
hand furniture shop. Next door in Chester 
Street, Percy Nind Ward had established his 
steam-powered brush factory in the 1880s, 
and paid to use the Crystal Palace facade 
to advertise his wares to anyone passing 
through the Market Place. At one time he 


held the New Zealand government contract 
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for brushes of all kinds. He was bought out 
in 1895 by Thomas Bunting and Company, 
who added their name to the Colombo Street 
frontage. Bunting’s went on to become one 
of the largest brush manufacturers in the 
country. 

The Oxford Hotel remained a landmark 
on the north-eastern corner of the Market 
Place and, like the Market Hotel, was often 
praised by the city council’s health inspector 
as a clean and well-run family hotel. It passed 
through a number of licensees in this period: 
W. J. Simmonds died in 1890, P. H. Dale 
had the licence in 1897, and George Bone 


W.G. Notmann, who styled himself ‘Professor’ was born 
in Edinburgh in 1853 and educated in Paris and Berlin, 
where he gained degrees in electrical engineering. He 
began practising as an electropathic specialist in 1872 
and after 17 years’ experience in Europe he emigrated 
to Australia, then arrived in Christchurch in 1890. He 
manufactured various appliances for the treatment of 
nervous conditions and ‘men’s weaknesses: 
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in 1900, followed by J. Mullen in 1914 and 
William G. Ives in 1917. 

Facing the Oxford Hotel across Colombo 
Street was the old Royal Oak Hotel, lat- 
terly known as Tonkin’s boarding house, 
and several private houses on TS 248. Dr 
Alexander Back’s house was occupied for a 
few years in the early 1890s by a Scot from 
Edinburgh, Dr William Notmann, ‘medical 
electrician’, whose advertisements proclaimed 
that he was New Zealand’s only medically 
trained ‘Electro-Medical Specialist’ with 20 
years’ European experience behind him. He 
was scornful of ‘so-called Electric Belts’ and 
claimed that his method was ‘the latest only 
Reliable and Permanent cure for rheumatism, 
sciatica, neuralgia, liver derangement, indiges- 
tion, buzzing in the head and ears, dizziness, 
weak back, tired feeling, specks before the 
eyes, nervous irritability, exhaustion, lack of 
energy, bladder and kidney troubles, varicose 
veins, and all weaknesses peculiar to men’. 
Such a comprehensive list of symptoms 
would have embraced the bulk of the city’s 
population in the 1890s, and Dr Notmann 
appears to have done well here, before moving 
to Oxford Terrace in 1895.7’ 

Photographs from the early 1900s show 
that most of the small 1860s wooden shops 
and houses on the north side of the Market 
Place, on what came to be renamed Cam- 
bridge Terrace, were still there in 1900 but 
had gone by 1903. William and Henrietta 
Tidyman had lived at 33 Market Place since 
1875, but he died in Christchurch Hospital in 
1894. His widow stayed on until 1900, when 
she moved along a few doors to 23 Market 
Place, next to The Limes. She was still there 
in 1903, but had to move out to make way 
for a new development that year.”* 
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An 1886 advertisement for Baxter’s Pulmonic Elixir and 
Lung Preserver, invented and manufactured by John 
and Robert Baxter at their Medical Hall in Victoria Street. 


Star 


Building still framed the entrance to Victoria 
Street beyond the bridge, but the shops that 
crowded the short stretch to the Durham 
and Kilmore streets corner saw many ten- 
ants come and go in the 1890s. Some of the 
longer-term businesses moved premises but 
stayed within this same locality for many 
years. John Baxter the chemist was one of 
Christchurch’s pioneer pharmacists in the 
1860s, and had become famous throughout 
New Zealand for Baxter’s Lung Preserver, a 
patent cough medicine that was still being 
marketed in the 1950s. He moved to the shop 
next door to Bligh’s in the 1880s, but after 
his death in 1895 his two sons shifted the 
business to the Kilmore Street corner, at 19 
Victoria Street, and stayed there until 1914. 
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Baxter's first shop, next to the Salvation Army 
Citadel, was then taken over by Lutjohann 
and Company, billiard table manufacturers.” 

Henry Roberts the hairdresser was 
another stayer, next to Baxter’s at 17 Victoria 
Street, until the 1920s. Thomas Moore the 
bootmaker started at No.5 then moved to No. 
13 in 1901, before crossing the road to No. 14, 
where he stayed until 1914. Henry Lilthoff, 
china dealer, replaced him at No. 13. Trent 
Brothers, the coffee and spice merchants, 
departed their Victoria Street premises in 
1900 and their building was taken over by 
printer Alex Wildey in 1911. In between 
these stayers, the little wooden shops saw a 
bewildering succession of fruiterers, milliners, 
tailors, plumbers, dressmakers and painters 
come and go, some lasting only a year.*” 

On the east side of Victoria Street, the 
same pattern of stayers and transients may 
be observed. William Barnett the chemist 
occupied the corner spot in Gould’s Building 
from 1890 until 1900, briefly followed by the 
Reliance Tyre Company, then a drapery store 
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Boys fishing in the Avon River in the Market Place, near 
the Oxford Hotel, in the 1890s. The Colombo Street 
Bridge is on the left and the tower of the Chester Street 
Fire Station is visible behind the Oxford Hotel to the 
right. 


Alexander Turnbull Library PA1-f-020-12-3 
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under various managers until 1908. Frederick 
Bolton Hughes converted the store into a 
photographic studio in 1909, before being 
bought out by Frederick W. Burrell in 1911, 
who renamed it, with large letters on the 
verandah, the Coronation Studio, presumably 
for the coronation of George V that year. His 
son George carried on the business here until 
1946. Next door Alfred White ran a book 
store from 1890 until 1899, and next to him, 
until 1900, was Ruth Verrall’s fancy repository. 
Her shop was then occupied by a succession 
of dressmakers, with one brief but interesting 
exception: in 1913 it was the workshop of a 
taxidermist, William J. Salkeld. Grant Brothers’ 
cycle works occupied 12 Victoria Street until 
1911, when a dealer, Edward Pritchard, took 
the lease until 1921. No. 14 was a bootmaker’s 
shop for most of this period, occupied from 
1892 to 1901 by Joshua Harrison and from 
1909 to 1914 by Thomas Moore. Watchmaker 
Henry Faas was here briefly in 1913. Next 
door, at 16 Victoria Street, Elizabeth Hore 
plied her needle from 1892 until 1899, to be 
replaced by William Dawson the herbalist, 
who had his shop here until 1907.*! 

In 1895 No. 18 was occupied briefly by 
a chemist named Hathaway, whose adver- 
tisements claimed he had trained at the 
universities of Harvard and New Brunswick, 
and at the hospitals of Boston and New York. 
He also claimed to have been an assistant to 
Sir James Simpson at Edinburgh. Hathaway’s 
Canadian Oil was said to cure rheumatism, as 
well as all strains and sprains. For seasickness 
and nervous headache he recommended 
Mascarine, “The Great Canadian Cure’, 
and for women’s ailments De Courcey’s 
Female Pills: “They never fail’.** Hathaway 
was followed by a succession of fruiterers and 
confectioners, most of whom, like him, barely 
stayed a year or two. 
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View of the Market Place from the corner of Armagh Street and Oxford Terrace, c.1895, with the 1894 band rotunda 
at left. The buildings along Colombo Street, from left, are the Oxford Hotel, the Crystal Palace with the name of 
P.N.Ward haberdashers and brush manufacturers, William Main bootmaker, John Nixon tailor, Victoria Hotel (Pat 
McSweeney), Market Hotel (Henry Haddrell) and Armstrong's drapery (‘Great Sale’). 


George Wilson photo, Canterbury Museum 2882 


Shrewsbury Kingsford started a saddlery 
with his brother Flavius at 20 Victoria Street 
in 1890, and stayed here until 1910, when 
they moved a few doors along to No. 16. 
Flavius was also secretary of the Canterbury 
Pigeon Fanciers’ Club and their registered 
office shared the changing address of the 
saddlery. At the end of this row, on the 
Kilmore Street corner, the old Britannia 
Hotel lost its licence in 1894 and became a 
temperance hotel run by Lavinia Barrett until 
its demolition in 1898. The new building 
on its site was first occupied by Margaret 
Scott’s grocery store until 1905, followed by 
the tailors Needham and Preece until 1914. 
Then the Kingsfords’ saddlery moved in until 
1925. By then Flavius had apparently given 
up the Pigeon Fanciers’ Club.** 

The Britannia was not the only hotel near the 
Market Place to lose its licence in 1894. The 
prohibitionists had been arguing for years 


that the city had far too many bars and hotels 
where men got drunk and became a problem 
for respectable folk. The police agreed that 
some of the older pubs were little more 
than grog shops, but the licensees always 
argued that they provided necessary cheap 
accommodation for working men. The new 
licensing committees elected after the 1893 
Alcoholic Liquors Sale Control Act favoured 
a reduction by 25 per cent, and that meant 
not renewing 12 of the city’s 48 licences. The 
police drew up a list of the older hotels with 
poor reputations, and the licensees were given 
an opportunity to argue their case. 

The Golden Fleece, the Victoria, the 
Britannia and the Garrick, all in or near the 
Market Place, were on the list. The lawyer 
appearing for the Victoria argued that it had 
always provided good third-class accommo- 
dation for farmers and stockmen visiting the 
city. It offered good stabling, and though the 


rooms were not palatial the building was 
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sound. There were eight long-term boarders 
and the proprietor said he had spent £200 on 
improvements. The Golden Fleece also had 
eight long-term boarders, and its proprietor, 
John Sweeney, reminded the committee 
that it was the oldest licensed house in 
Christchurch. He admitted it was one of 
the cheapest hotels, but said its rooms were 
in ‘good order’. It was needed, he claimed, as 
the only pub on Armagh Street, which must 
have made the committee members smile, 
since everyone knew it was only a few steps 
away from the Market and Victoria hotels 
in Colombo Street. He probably lost the 
committee’s sympathy when he measured 
his trade in terms of 12 hogsheads of beer a 
month: the Golden Fleece was notorious for 
its late-night drunken brawls. 

Nobody spoke up for the Britannia or the 
Garrick, and the licensing committee finally 
decided not to renew any of the dozen on its 
list. Thus the Golden Fleece passed into his- 
tory, soon to be replaced by a new commercial 
building. Haddrell’s Market Hotel and Jane 
Simmonds’s Oxford survived because they 
were well-run orderly houses with good family 
accommodation in relatively new buildings.** 

OK 
The Market Place was spared the perils of 
flood and fire in these years, but it could not 
escape a heavy fall of snow that blanketed the 
city in July 1895. A succession of south-west 
storms had caused serious flooding in the 
Ellesmere district that winter, and the Avon 
River had risen alarmingly on 4 July, running 
bank to bank along Oxford Terrace, but it had 
subsided by evening. A week of clear skies 
and frosts followed, but on the evening of 
9 July dark clouds began massing from the 
west. By dawn the city had been covered with 
about 4in (10cm) of snow. Many telegraph 
lines had come down across Canterbury, and 
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the steam trams had trouble at crossing points 
where the snow had become compacted in 
the rails. The skies cleared by noon and 
sunshine soon began to melt the snow, but 
not before a great deal of fun had been had 
by young and old alike, making snowmen and 
throwing snowballs in the Market Place.*° 
To provide entertainment in more clem- 
ent weather, the city’s brass bands had been 
campaigning for a proper band rotunda since 
the exhibition of 1882, but the best the city 
council could do for them was to provide a 
patch in the Market Reserve behind the old 
post office and £25 to build a fence around 
it. The bands played here when the weather 
allowed but not everyone enjoyed the ‘rough 
and dusty plot’ and the noise from passing 
traffic made it hard to hear the music. The 
only obvious winners were the owners of 
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the nearby pubs.** The bandsmen preferred 
Latimer Square, and in 1885 the city council 
agreed to let them have this site, if they raised 
the money. The city surveyor designed an 
octagonal rotunda with iron pillars and Scott 
Brothers won the tender for £215. Mayor 
Charles Hulbert opened the rotunda on 4 
December 1885.°” 

After a few years, however, the bandsmen 
complained that few people came to hear 
them in Latimer Square and they were rely- 
ing on public donations to clear the £60 they 
still owed the council. One concert yielded 
only £4 12s 10d, five brass buttons and two 
lead washers. So they proposed moving the 
new rotunda to the Market Place, where there 
were more people and better street lighting. 
The council again agreed with their request, 
provided the bands covered the removal cost 
of £25. 

The same council meeting received a 
letter from Dr Irving, who offered to look 
after the grassy area of the riverbank facing 
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Colombo Street in the great snow of 1895. The Federal Coffee Palace and Private Hotel is on the left, then the old 
Market Hotel, and Armstrong's new building, with prominent signs. Cook and Ross is at the right. 
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his house if the council paid to fence it. He 
also added that, since the square was no 
longer used as a market place, its name should 
be changed to Victoria Square.*” 

He was not the only one thinking along 
these lines, but the council took no action on 
either of his suggestions. Work began on dis- 
mantling the band rotunda in Latimer Square 
in September 1894. Concrete foundations 
were laid in the Market Place and the iron 
pillars and roof were in their new position by 
mid-October. The roof was painted in alter- 
nating stripes of red and white, prompting 
one wit to ask if the council intended to run 
a barber’s shop in between band concerts. Or 
did this suggest a preference for American 
music??? 

The relocated band rotunda was officially 
opened during Carnival Week on 6 November 


1894. Mayor Thomas Gapes praised the work 
of the brass bands in raising funds for the 
city’s charities, and the fire brigade presented 
a fireworks display, with ‘coloured lights, 
showers and rockets’, before the four leading 
bands gave a concert.*! The band rotunda was 
to remain a feature of the Market Place, and 
Victoria Square, until 1932. 

Dr Irving’s offer to take charge of the 
northern part of the square had alarmed some 
of his neighbours. In September 1894 the 
city council received a petition from Thomas 
Havell and 12 other ratepayers living on what 
later became Cambridge Terrace, asking the 
council not to allow any individual to control 
the bank, but rather to fence it with posts 
and chains and to leave it as an open grassy 
space for the enjoyment of local residents 
and the general public.*” But the council had 
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other plans for this area. In 1895 the city 
surveyor was instructed to prepare drawings 
and detailed costings for a public swimming 
bath to occupy the grassy area in front of The 
Limes. This was not at all what Irving had 
wanted. But the cost was far steeper than it 
had been when this matter last came before 
the council in the 1880s. Construction would 
cost an eye-watering £3245 plus annual 
maintenance costs of £800, and this did not 
include the value of the land. The report was 
adopted but nothing further was done, much 
to the doctor’s relief. 
oR 

Christchurch has always regarded itself'as the 
most English of New Zealand’s four main 
centres, and in 1897 its leading citizens were 
determined not to be outdone in celebrating 
the sixtieth anniversary of Queen Victoria's 
accession to the throne. A diamond jubilee 
was rare enough in marriage, given the life 
expectancies of the nineteenth century, 
but it was exceedingly rare for a reigning 
monarch. Newspapers often referred to this 
as ‘the record reign’. Christchurch’s mayor, 
W. H. Cooper, called a meeting in March to 
discuss suitable projects to mark the occasion. 
He favoured the erection of the provincial 
government’s clock, which had languished 
in its packing cases in the council yard for 30 
years after engineers expressed doubt about 
the strength of the stone tower on which it 
had been designed to stand. But many other 
schemes now came forward. Some wanted 
an ornamental lake in Hagley Park, which 
had already been started, a tepid bath, or an 
extension to the 1887 Jubilee Home for the 
aged in Woolston. The mayor of Sumner 
boldly proposed a bridge to link Redcliffs 
with the New Brighton spit, a project so far 
ahead of its time that it remains unbuilt.** 

Everyone agreed that there should be a 
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grand civic procession combined with athletic 
sports and a military parade to fill the public 
holiday. Someone thought an open-air ban- 
quet would be fun, until they were reminded 
that June in the southern hemisphere was 
a winter month. An executive committee 
was formed, as always, with various sub- 
committees. These were all male, until Dr 
A. F. J. Mickle gently suggested adding a 
ladies’ committee. Dr Walter Hacon made the 
novel suggestion, only a few years ahead of its 
time, that the government ought to appoint 
a minister of public health to head a new 
Department of Health and Bacteriology as a 
lasting reminder of Queen Victoria’s concern 
for the poor. Someone suggested renaming 
Hagley Park as Victoria Park, while others 
proposed using the name for an upgraded 
Cashmere Hills Domain, an idea that became 
reality after the queen’s death. 
Christchurch’s plans were unexpect- 
edly derailed by news of disastrous floods 
in Hawke’s Bay, in which a policeman and 
two farmers had been drowned while trying 
to rescue women and children. The Jubilee 
Committee promptly decided to devote the 
city’s fund-raising efforts to this humanitar- 
ian cause first, up to £500, and to use anything 
over that amount for a jubilee project.** As 
expected, the government declared 22 June a 
public holiday, and preparations went ahead 
for the procession and athletic sports. Designs 
were drawn up for ceremonial arches across 
the main streets, but the grandest and most 
important was reserved for the Market Place. 
This was to be a temporary triumphal arch 
with crenellations, in imitation of a fortified 
gate at Windsor Castle. City firms were 
encouraged to illuminate their premises, to 
fly flags and to hang bunting. Temporary gas 
pipes were fitted to the fronts of prominent 
buildings to illuminate large transparencies 
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depicting such subjects as the royal coat 
of arms or the queen’s profile. A Diamond 
Jubilee Fancy Dress Ball was to be held on 
24 May, to add funds to the jubilee appeal, 
and the Christchurch Musical Union started 
rehearsals for a service of thanksgiving in the 
cathedral. 

The jubilee procession through the city’s 
main streets and the Market Place was by far 
the greatest assembly of people Christchurch 
had ever seen. The steam trams carried a 
record 18,000 passengers during the day, 
mostly to and from the A & P Showgrounds 
at Addington. Nine extra trams were put on 
the Papanui line through the Market Place 
to bring people in from the north-west. The 
procession started near the railway station, 
then moved up Manchester and High streets 
to Cathedral Square, where it passed under 


an arch created by the fire brigade’s two 
telescopic ladders, festooned with flags and 
evergreens, and, on the day, actual firemen. 
From Colombo Street the procession entered 
the Market Place and passed under the great 
triumphal arch, before turning to follow 
Oxford Terrace to the hospital and along 
Lincoln Road to the showgrounds. 

The Volunteers and their bands num- 
bered 750, preceded by about 60 cyclists. The 
city’s friendly societies were represented by 
250 marchers, carrying huge banners, and 
the Orange lodges of Canterbury, led by 
the Timaru Protestant Band, contributed 
450 men. Over 300 Maori from all parts of 
Canterbury marched in traditional costume, 
carrying the weapons of their ancestors. Brass 
bands in between the larger contingents kept 
up the marching beat while decorated cycles 


Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee, 1897: the temporary triumphal arch in the Market Place, with a military proces- 
sion almost lost in the crowd. Note the festoons of telephone wires and insulators on poles. 


Brittenden Collection 
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The band rotunda and jubilee arch viewed from across 
the Avon, looking south, 1897. 


Canterbury Museum 388/1 


and their decorated riders wove in and out of 
the procession. The city’s bakers, butchers and 
engineers contributed numerous decorated 
carts, followed by the foreign consuls and 
members of local councils and town boards. 
At the rear came an enormous ‘tail’ of the 
general public on foot. 

Part of the plan for the day was that the 
national anthem, ‘God Save the Queen’, would 
be sung throughout the empire at the same 
time as the jubilee ceremony in London. For 
New Zealand, this worked out to be 11.30pm 
and a vast number of people filled Cathedral 
Square in readiness for this unprecedented 
event. Fortunately the night was fine and 
calm. Five thousand copies of the anthem had 
been printed as, for once, all verses were to be 
sung. The cathedral organ started proceed- 
ings, the tune picked up by the brass bands 
and then the whole huge crowd began to sing. 
After the anthem, George Russell, chairman 
of the Demonstration Committee, which had 
organised proceedings, called for three cheers 
for Her Majesty, which were repeated several 
times. The crowd showed no inclination to 
disperse, and when the cathedral organist 
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started to play Handel's ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ 
as midnight approached, everyone joined in. 
For many of those present it must have been 
the experience of a lifetime.” 
oho 

There were less grand sights to be seen in the 
Market Place in these years. In April 1898, 
for example, Constable Hill was accused of 
assaulting Annie Murdoch outside Bligh’s 
restaurant and boarding house and wrong- 
fully charging her for drunkenness, for 
which she had spent seven days in prison. 
She claimed that she was asking at Bligh’s 
about a bed for the night when the constable 
took her by the arm and suggested that she 
go for a walk with him. She refused, and said 
he then knocked her down and whistled for 
a sergeant. She insisted that she was sober. 
However, Thomas Moore, the night porter 
at Bligh’s, said he had refused her a bed 
because she was drunk. The constable and 
the sergeant both insisted that she was drunk 
and incapable, and had fallen over while 
resisting arrest; they had difficulty walking 
her to the police station. The charge against 
the constable was dismissed.** 

Forty years earlier it had been common- 
place to see livestock in the Market Place, 
but they had long since been diverted to the 
saleyards and the cattle market in Addington. 
Yet in February 1899, when the jury in a 
sheep-stealing case could not agree, and 
requested an inspection of the ear-marks of 
the animals in question, it was easier to bring 
the sheep to court than to take the jury to see 
the sheep. Mr Justice Denniston said that, 
‘under the circumstances, perhaps they had 
better view the sheep, though he deprecated 
the bringing of live exhibits to Court’. But 
the jury at last agreed and brought in a guilty 
verdict.” 

Dr Irving had not given up on his bid 
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to have the Market Place renamed Victoria 
Square. In July 1897 a petition to this effect 
with 71 signatures came before the city coun- 
cil, and was referred to the by-law committee. 
They reported on 10 August that acts of 
parliament had described the south side of 
the square as the ‘Market Reserve’, which was 
so named on all city plans dating back to 1850, 
and the north-east side as the “Town Hall 
Reserve’ and site for municipal offices. Any 
change of name would require new legislation. 
The committee had no recommendation for 
the council. (In the same report it gave no 
support to an application from George Robert 
Fail to establish a proper city fish market in 
the southern portion of the Market Place. 
Fail’s Café in Cashel Street, famous for its 
fish, went on to become a city institution.)°° 
Yet the newspapers seem to have assumed that 
the alteration to Victoria Square was only a 
matter of time, and over the next few years all 
of them began to use that name as well the 
Market Place or Market Square. 

As the founder of the city’s Chrysan- 
themum Society, which had recently been 
granted permission to develop and maintain 
a flower bed in the south-west corner of the 
Market Place, Dr Irving now proposed, in 
the euphoric after-glow of the jubilee cele- 
brations, the establishment of a beautifying 


The Crystal Palace in 1898, now premises of R. P. Hatch, 
stationer and haberdasher, and the brush factory of 

T. Bunting and Company, who took over Percy Nind 
Ward and Company in 1895. Bunting’s became a 
household name throughout New Zealand, and held 
large government contracts for all kinds of brushware. 


Christchurch City Libraries, CD 13, IMGO027 


group to raise funds for the improvement of 
the city’s reserves, especially the riverbanks. 
He soon found ready allies as many people 
had been annoyed by the council’s ‘pruning’ of 
the willow trees in the Market Place, which 
one letter writer described as ‘atrocious 
mutilation’.>! 

As a result, the Christchurch Beautify- 
ing Association was formed at a meeting 
on 8 September 1897, with the mayor as 
president and Irving as vice-president. Other 
leading members included botanist Leonard 
Cockayne as secretary, St John Ambulance 
secretary Sam Barker and architect Samuel 
Hurst Seager. The latter spoke out strongly 
against the advertising hoardings in the 
Market Place as ugly and inappropriate sights 
for visitors to the city coming along Victoria 
Street. Another speaker referred to the ‘com- 
mercial and residential advantages’ that would 
result from a campaign to beautify the city, 
naming several major American cities as 
leaders in this respect: ‘In Washington and 
Detroit all flower gardens were unfenced, 
yet flower-stealing was almost unknown.’ 
The founders of Christchurch’s association 
were thus well aware of the ‘City Beautiful’ 
movement in North America, which was to 
influence the future appearance and functions 


of the Market Place.*? 
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Dr James Irving (1836-1900), a leading figure in the 
St John Ambulance Association and the Christchurch 
Beautifying Association. His large house on the north 
side of the Market Place became known as The Limes 
from the four lime trees he planted in front of it and 
carefully watered through successive Canterbury 
summers. 


Canterbury Times, 31 October 1890, p.36 


The first projects of the Beautifying 
Association did not, however, include the 
Market Place. Perhaps it was thought that 
the Chrysanthemum Society’s flower bed 
would suffice. Instead, as membership rapidly 
grew to over 200, the main project was to 
replant Mill Island beside the Hereford 
Street Bridge, where Inwood’s flour mill 
had almost been carried away in the 1868 
flood. The mill, unused since 1888, was only 
now being demolished.*? Maples, magnolias 
and camellias were to be planted on Mill 
Island, while the Cambridge Terrace bank 
of the Avon was trenched and planted with 
daffodils. Dr Irving, on his own initiative, also 


planted daffodil bulbs on the riverbank in 
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front of The Limes. More planting followed 
in front of the Supreme Court.” 

Sadly, the doctor did not live to see the 
Market Place become Victoria Square. He 
died on 26 October 1900, aged 64, while 
sitting in an armchair reading a newspaper. 
In his 20 years in Christchurch he had made 
his mark in a variety of ways. Described as ‘a 
quiet little man who had a very large family 
and made a hobby of horticulture’, he was 
also remembered with gratitude by the 
city’s beekeepers as an expert apiarist who 
had introduced a new type of hive, which 
improved their profits. His son William, who 
had also qualified in medicine at Cambridge 
and London, was already in practice in 
Armagh Street. The Limes was sold early 
in 1902, with an auction of carpets, furniture 
and a grand piano. Jessie Irving went to live 
in Salisbury Street, where she died in 1908.” 
Imperial sentiment grew in the 1890s, 
boosted by Queen Victoria’s jubilees, and the 
most obvious way for young men to express 
their patriotism was to enrol in one of the 
many Volunteer units. These extended from 
the wealthy elite of the Canterbury Yeomanry 
Cavalry and Mounted Rifles, through E 
Battery Artillery and the Lyttelton Naval 
Artillery, to the rank and file of the City 
Rifles and City Guards. Christ’s College 
and Christchurch Boys’ High School each 
had a cadet corps to provide a pathway to the 
Volunteer units. Evening drills and annual 
camps fostered a spirit of male camaraderie, 
but all the soldiers knew that the most 
essential element in the defence of the British 
Empire was the Royal Navy, the so-called 
senior service.”° 

The importance of the navy was rec- 
ognised in Christchurch in 1896 with the 
establishment of the Navy League. At a 
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large public meeting in January speaker after 
speaker testified to the navy’s vital role in 
keeping the sea lanes safe for British trade. 
The league would, as one speaker put it, 
‘work for the welfare of the British nation 
through the earnest co-operation of British 
subjects on the broad platform of keeping 
the Empire intact and preserving the peace 
of the world through, the maintenance of an 
all-powerful navy’. New Zealand’s economy 
depended entirely on its export trade and 
commercial links to Britain. While the 
Royal Navy commanded the seas, equal to 
the combined fleets of France, Germany and 
Russia, colonial trade was protected. Britain’s 
self-governing colonies in turn assured the 
navy its safe havens and coaling stations, 
protected by shore batteries and Volunteer 
units. Thus the Navy League neatly comple- 
mented the Volunteer movement. A strong 
committee of the city’s leading businessmen 
was elected on the spot, and agreed to invite 
the governor to become its patron.*” 

At the meeting that launched the Navy 
League in Christchurch mention was made 
of the simmering political situation in South 
Africa, where the discovery of gold and 
diamonds had triggered an influx of mostly 
British prospectors and adventurers from 
Natal and the Cape Colony into the Boer- 
controlled Orange Free State and Transvaal. 
Britain had annexed the Transvaal in 1877, 
but incompetent administration had led to 
the first Boer War of 1880 and the grant- 
ing of self-government to the Boer settler 
state. Multiple grievances and the aggressive 
imperialism of Joseph Chamberlain and Lord 
Milner finally culminated in the second 
Anglo—Boer War, now known as the South 
African War of 1899-1902. The Boers were 
equipped by Germany, and Britain called 


upon its self-governing colonies for assistance. 


Australia and New Zealand responded with 
enthusiasm, sending contingents of mounted 
troopers drawn from Volunteer units. The 
war dominated New Zealand newspaper 
headlines and public discourse for the next 
three years, and on several occasions imposed 
imperial concerns on the otherwise placid life 
of the Market Place.°* 

This was the first international conflict 
to involve New Zealand troops, and the 
organisation of 10 contingents of mounted 
rifles revealed many hard lessons that were 
to prove invaluable at the start of the Great 
War in 1914. Premier Richard (‘King Dick’) 
Seddon asked parliament in September 1899 
to approve his offer of troops to the British 
government, and the response was pure 
emotional jingoism: only five brave dissenters 
voted against the motion. Hundreds of young 
men throughout the country came forward 
to enlist, keen to prove their bravery in a 
‘real’ war. By the time hostilities began in 
South Africa in October, a force of 215 was 
encamped in Wellington awaiting a suitable 
ship. More than 6500 men would eventually 
leave New Zealand, 71 of whom would be 
killed in the war; 159 perished mostly from 
disease. 

At first the war went badly for the Brit- 
ish, with well-armed and mobile Boer forces 
cutting off key towns such as Kimberley, 
Ladysmith and Mafeking. The New Zealand 
government soon raised a second contingent, 
mainly from the North Island, which departed 
in January 1900. At the same time a series of 
public meetings in Christchurch had raised 
enough funds and horses to equip a largely 
Canterbury third contingent. This was to be 
known as ‘the Rough Riders’ as many of the 
men did not come from Volunteer units but 
were fine shooters and horsemen through 
experience. The same nickname was applied 
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to the fourth contingent raised in Otago and 
Southland.’ 
The 


encamped at the Addington Showgrounds 


Canterbury contingent was 
in February 1900. Many prominent landown- 
ers had donated horses, and the selection 
of suitable mounts took place on Armagh 
Street, in front of Rink Stables. Treleaven’s 
grain store provided the fodder along with 
supplies for the voyage, a large and lucrative 
government contract. [rooper Harry Hodson 
of the Canterbury Mounted Rifles rode every 
horse bareback to select the best ones. Not 
one of these fine animals would ever return 
to New Zealand. 

When the contingent was ready to 
depart, it paraded through the city, passing 


through a dense crowd in Armagh Street to 
a civic luncheon on 16 February attended 
by Premier Seddon. The troopers then rode 
their horses to Sumner and over the hill to 
Lyttelton for embarkation in the Knight 
Templar on 17 February. Later contingents 
in 1901 and 1902 were funded by the British 
government, and departed from Wellington, 
but the Canterbury volunteers for each con- 
tingent continued to be trained at Addington 
and paraded through the city before their 
departure. The public came to associate the 
Armagh Street side of the Market Place with 
military matters, and the connection grew 
stronger over the next two decades. 
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Hodson of the Canterbury Mounted Rifles. 


Kinsey Collection, Canterbury Museum 15548 
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The Third (Canterbury) Contingent of soldiers for the South African War marching past Treleaven’s in February 1900. 
Their horses had been put through their paces on this same part of Armagh Street a week earlier by Trooper Harry 
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the South African War, the city council had 
to be reminded by the Pilgrims’ Association 
that Canterbury province had its own jubilee 
to celebrate in December 1900. After just 50 
years, a city of over 40,000 inhabitants with 
imposing public and commercial buildings 
now stood where once there had been only 
swamps and tussock. A Jubilee Memorial 
Committee was formed, chaired by leading 
businessman Henry F. Wigram, to gather 
suggestions. Its final decision was to give the 
Market Place its first statue and a new name. 

During 1900 there were no fewer than 
113 proposals for a permanent jubilee memo- 
rial. The most hotly debated plan was the 
completion of the Anglican cathedral, which 
had its tower and spire and half a nave but no 
apse or transept. While its supporters argued 
that the cathedral was the city’s centrepiece 
and belonged to all, its critics replied that 
most of the city’s wealthiest citizens were 
Anglicans and it was up to them to finish 
‘their’ cathedral. The committee took the 23 
most promising proposals and held a ballot. 
At the bottom of the resulting list, with just 
one vote, was the erection of a town hall in the 
Market Place. Improvements to Hagley Park, 
public tepid baths, a winter garden, a statue 
of South African war hero Lord Roberts or 
Scouts founder Robert Baden-Powell,a high- 
pressure water supply, a technical school, a 
new hospital, an ornamental fountain and 
purchase of the old Provincial Government 
Buildings for the city all gained only single- 
figure votes. 

Seventeen voters favoured completion of 
the cathedral, while slightly more opted for a 
full-size statue of Queen Victoria. Top of the 
list with 26 votes was the mayor's compromise 
suggestion of an obelisk commemorating the 
queen, the pioneers and the troopers who had 
died in South Africa. These most favoured 


suggestions were then adopted for costing 
and further discussion.” 

By the end of August the committee 
had agreed on a statue of Queen Victoria 
rather than an obelisk, with bronze plaques 
on the plinth commemorating the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims and the fallen troopers. 
Their favoured sculptor was Francis John 
Williamson (1833-1920), who had not only 
produced a replica of his much-admired 1887 
statue of the queen for Auckland in 1897 but 
had carved the recumbent effigy for Bishop 
Harper’s tomb in the cathedral in 1897-98. 
Though the mayor preferred a seated figure, 
Williamson pointed out that this would be 
far more expensive than a standing figure, 
which would cost just under £2000.° 

The memorial was only one part of the 
committee’s brief, however. For the rest of 1900 
it was overshadowed by other commemorative 
activities. An industrial exhibition timed to 
coincide with Carnival Week and the A & 
P show in early November was the biggest 
project, consuming the energies of a large sub- 
committee. The exhibition, held in the newly 
completed Canterbury Hall in Manchester 
Street, proved immensely successful, remain- 
ing open until the end of the year.” The other 
major project was a civic procession to be 
held on Monday 17 December, as the actual 
anniversary fell on a Sunday. A bullock dray 
carrying the Old Colonists’Committee would 
lead the procession. (To be an ‘old colonist’ 
you had to have arrived in Canterbury before 
15 April 1853.) Seager, commissioned to 
decorate the main streets, repeated a previous 
scheme for striped Venetian poles supporting 
strips of coloured muslin. 

As usual, the route of the civic procession 
would include the Market Place. Unprece- 
dented crowds not only lined the streets but 
perched on verandahs and in windows to 
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Part of the Canterbury Jubilee procession entering the 
Market Place from Colombo Street on 17 December 
1900. The prominent sign for G. Fletcher, Tailor, survived 
until the 2012 earthquake. 


Canterbury Museum 2000.198.1165 


see the military detachments, brass bands, 
lodges, church groups and industrial floats 
that comprised the city’s largest civic proces- 
sion yet. The crowds were swollen by many 
people from farms across Canterbury, and 
by a large Maori contingent reinforced by 
visitors from the North Island brought down 
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at the government’s expense and camped at 
the showgrounds. The city was busy with 
numerous ancillary events and activities that 
week: luncheons, garden parties, fireworks 
displays, limelight lectures, cycle races, a 
waxworks display, a Maori ‘entertainment’, 
and concerts and theatrical productions that 
included a performance of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s H.M.S. Pinafore by the Christchurch 
Opera Company. 

Once all the fun was over and Christmas 
had passed, the Jubilee Committee agreed to 
order a standing statue of the queen, with a 
granite pedestal. Bronze bas-reliefs were to be 
added when funds allowed. Twelve days later 
Queen Victoria died, and the project gained 
greater urgency. Wigram urged the commit- 
tee to place an order immediately, as there 
would be a rush of orders for statues of the 
late queen from all over the empire. Having 
hitherto favoured the cathedral completion, 
The Press now threw its weight behind the 
statue proposal,” and the city council at last 
agreed to change the name of the Market 
Place to Victoria Square when the statue was 
unveiled. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Imperial Pride, 1901-19 


hree years into the new century Queen 


Victoria’s statue was unveiled in the 
renamed Victoria Square and soon became a 
focal point for parades and commemorations. 
Similarly, the flagpole first erected in 1906 
became a feature of Navy League and Trafal- 
gar Day celebrations. The band rotunda not 
only provided a venue for municipal concerts 
but also became a platform for speakers, some 
of whose meetings were quite riotous. Brass 
bands and huge crowds were regular features 
of the square in this period. 

The opening decades of the twentieth 
century were also marked by a burst of 
building activity, with new residential and 
commercial buildings on three sides of the 
square and new law courts on the western 
side. One of the city’s rare ventures in British- 
style terrace housing appeared as The Bricks 
on the northern side. Hayward’s Victoria 
Chambers replaced Treleaven’s and the Rink 
Stables on the south side, while Bradley’s 
the plumbers and Armstrong’s the drapers 
built new premises on Colombo Street. The 
‘golden years’ of the Edwardian era saw more 
people living and working around the old 
Market Place than ever before. 


By March 1901 the city council had settled 
on a site for Queen Victoria’s statue. From a 
final list of three, including Latimer Square and 
Oxford Terrace next to the Worcester Street 
Bridge, an almost unanimous vote favoured 
the Market Place. The council also declared 


that it favoured changing the name to Victoria 


Temporary dais in the Market Place for the visit of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York in 1901. The 
duke laid a foundation stone for the proposed statue 
of Queen Victoria. Note the photographers in the right 
foreground. 


Canterbury Museum CHAC 87 
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Square when the statue was unveiled.' This 
news was welcomed by the Jubilee Committee, 
which by now had over £1000 in hand from 
public subscriptions. The south-west corner 
was, as Councillor James Fisher pointed out, 
the perfect site: the Victoria Statue in Victoria 
Square facing Victoria Street.’ (He might have 
added the Victoria Bridge, which had been 
first with the queen’s name in the square in 
1864.) Council drays now began to deposit 
loads of soil and rubble to create a large mound 
so the statue would have a commanding pres- 
ence in the square. 

By a happy coincidence there was to be a 
royal visit in June 1901 and the late queen's 
younger son, the Duke of Cornwall and York 
(later King George V ), was invited to lay the 
foundation stone for the jubilee memorial. 
The government paid for a temporary timber 
grandstand to accommodate a long list of old 
age pensioners and local dignitaries. Instead 
of just watching a procession pass through, 


| 
| 
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the residents of the Market Place would see 
a royal ceremony take place almost on their 
doorsteps. 

In preparation for the royal proces- 
sion through the city, Victoria Bridge was 
decorated with arches to form a tunnel illu- 
minated by 300 red and orange electric lamps, 
powered by a generator hidden inside the 
Supreme Court building. At the Cook and 
Ross corner of Colombo and Armagh streets 
another canopy was set up with a similar 
number of pale and dark orange lights. This 
was not thought to be as pretty as the Victoria 
Bridge arch, but it formed an impressive entry 
to the Market Place for those coming from 
Cathedral Square. Rink Stables had a large, 
six-pointed crown and diamond decoration 
on its facade, illuminated by gas jets.’ 

The duke laid the foundation stone for 
his late mother’s statue on Saturday 22 June, 


watched by an enormous crowd, all dressed in 
their Sunday best. Nearly 6000 schoolchildren 


Decorated arches on the Victoria Bridge for the 1901 royal visit. The Salvation Army citadel at right has previously 
been mistakenly identified as part of the decorations. 


Christchurch City Libraries, CD9, IMGO088 
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occupied the middle of the Market Place, 
waving toetoe fronds painted in white and 
gold. The grandstand had originally been 
planned for Cabstand Corner, but when it 
was realised that this would not leave enough 
room for the guard of honour, it was set up 
on Armagh Street.* 

A temporary tented pavilion not unlike a 
band rotunda had been erected for the royal 
party in case of rain, but the day was fine and 
sunny. Mayor Arthur Rhodes, whose Merivale 
house, Te Koraha, had been requisitioned 
as the royal residence, politely avoided any 
reference to the late queen in his speech, but 
the duke thanked the city for its ‘tribute of 
affection to his mother. He hoped the statue 
would be a reminder to future generations 
of her ‘noble example of devotion to duty’ 
and her loving regard for the well-being of 
her subjects. As soon as the national anthem 
had finished, the royal couple drove off in 
their coach.° 

Many people thought the whole cer- 
emony had been rather too brief, especially 
considering all the elaborate preparations 
and the enormous crowd. There had been a 
lot of spontaneous cheering, but apart from 
the decorated arches there was a noticeable 
absence of decorations or bunting in the 
Market Place, compared with the jubilee 
procession back in December. One reporter 
noticed that the children’s toetoe fronds had 
speckled everybody’s clothing with feathery 
seeds, which clung ‘with the tenacity of a 
widow or a lawyer wherever they touched’.® 

Meanwhile, the queen’s statue was being 
prepared for casting. Williamson had decided 
to make it larger than the Auckland version, 
scaling it up with mechanical devices, and 
instead of a fan the queen would be holding 
a more regal sceptre. The Jubilee Commit- 
tee had asked local artists to submit designs 


Yet another decorated arch, this time for the visit of the 
governor, Lord Ranfurly, in 1904. Cook and Ross is just 
visible under the arch. Colombo Street is festooned 
with bunting. 


Brittenden Collection 


for the bronze panels, and Charles Kidson, 
who taught at Canterbury College’s School 
of Art, had submitted a set of drawings that 
were forwarded to Williamson. He gave the 
panels a great deal of thought and carefully 
improved on Kidson’s designs.’ 

As Wigram had foreseen, however, a 
log-jam at the Burton foundry in England 
meant there was a long delay before the 
queen’s statue was ready. But this extra 
time had an unexpected benefit. The list of 
troopers’ names had not been finalised, and 
instead of only having names from the Third 
Contingent it was decided to include all men 
born in Canterbury who had died in South 
Africa, regardless of contingent. This was 
a popular move, as it enabled the inclusion 
of men like Lieutenant Arthur Neave from 
the First Contingent. He had been a popular 
young officer in the Canterbury Yeomanry 
Cavalry, and was just 22 when he was killed 
at Paardeberg on 18 February 1900.° 
The departure of the royal visitors did not 
mean that the Market Place relapsed into 
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a quiet and peaceful state, especially in the 
evenings. The city council, which had noted 
the popularity of the brass band recitals in the 
Market Place, now offered the Bands Com- 
mittee a modest fee to set up an extended 
programme of early evening concerts. These 
brought people back to the Market Place 
at the end of the working day to enjoy the 
music and to see and be seen. One reporter 
in 1901 declared E. C. Derry’s private brass 
band easily the best of those heard during 
June. The Woolston Brass band’s talented 
conductor, A. E. Lithgow, included some 
of his own compositions during September, 
and in October the Garrison Band brought 
‘large crowds of people [who] flocked to hear 
the music and promenaded up and down the 
streets and close to the triangle’.’ 

But the crowds also brought a problem, at 
first called ‘the Small Boy Nuisance’, and then 
simply ‘the Rotunda Nuisance’. Letters to the 
newspapers complained of children running 
around the rotunda, ‘shouting and shrieking 
and generally misbehaving themselves’, with 
no sign of parental restraint, spoiling the 
enjoyments of music lovers. The city council 
proposed an iron fence around the rotunda, 
but one councillor scornfully declared that 
the boys were ‘too alert and cunning to be 
. they would have the 
spikes bent in two seconds and be over the 


deterred by a fence .. 


fence like lightning’.!° Several correspondents 
called for a stronger police presence, and the 
appearance of a sergeant and constable at 
a Woolston Band concert in October kept 
things quiet. Instead of a fence the council 
agreed to provide more seating near the 
rotunda.!! 

What sort of music filled the air at these 
municipal concerts? Though some of the 
popular tunes of the early 1900s are never 
heard today, the names of famous composers 
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such as Handel, Mozart, Weber, Verdi and 
Wagner stand out. Tunes from Rossini operas, 
and from Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, 
were always welcomed: Jolanthe and H.M.S. 
Pinafore usually supplied the latter’s top hits. 
Waltzes were popular, as were arrangements 
of English folk songs and sea shanties. On one 
evening in January 1902 Wright’s ‘Royal Irish 
Lancers’ had the crowd jigging: ‘These happy, 
rollicking, dashing Irish melodies caught on 
like wildfire ...a blind man could have felt the 
effect they had on the assemblage. Irish music 
is always welcome and popular.’” Yet there 
were also solemn moments. In March 1902 
the Garrison Band dedicated its performance 
of Handel’s ‘Dead March’ from Sau/ to the 
memory of the Canterbury troopers killed 
in South Africa, and ‘the immense audience 
was absolutely silent’.'° 

The end of the South African War in 
late May 1902 brought yet more crowds 
into the Market Place, many on bicycles 
and waving flags, to watch the Volunteers 
of E Battery fire a 31-gun salute across the 
Avon River.'* A few weeks before, on the 
late Queen Victoria's birthday, flags were at 
half-mast and many people wore little red, 
white and blue rosettes with a black centre 
in her memory. Several wreaths and bunches 
of flowers were laid at the foundation stone 
for the statue, and Dr Edward Levinge, the 
medical superintendent of Sunnyside, placed 
a wreath there on behalf of the Canterbury 
War Fund Committee in tribute to the fallen 
troopers. This part of the Market Place had 
begun to resemble a shrine to the war dead.'5 

Yet more imperial and loyal celebrations 
took place in the Market Square in August 
1902 to mark the coronation of Edward VII 
in far-off London. Another long cavalcade 
of brass bands, Volunteer troopers, lodges, 
friendly societies, schoolchildren and local 
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dignitaries slowly marched from the railway 
station through Cathedral Square to the 
Market Place. The newspapers described 
this procession as the best yet in terms of 
variety, colour and originality. Many of the 
city’s larger stores and manufacturers seized 
the opportunity to advertise their wares or 
services. 

The Market Place was the focal point of 
these coronation celebrations. Mayor Henry 
Wigram made a speech from the rotunda, 
his words whisked away by a warm nor’west 
wind, before the Garrison Band took over the 
crowd’s entertainment. A torchlight proces- 
sion and fireworks display were planned for 
the evening, but a cold, wet south-west change 
about 7pm put a dampener on proceedings 
and the crowd soon melted away, to walk, 
bike or catch a tram homewards.!® 

22K 
The Market Place as a name ceased to exist on 
25 May 1903 when Queen Victoria’s statue 
was unveiled and the open space between 
the river and Armagh and Colombo streets 
officially became known as Victoria Square. 
This was Christchurch’s (and New Zealand’s) 
first Empire Day, supposed to be observed on 
the late monarch’s birthday but held a day late 
to avoid a Sunday. The weather was cloudy 
but fine, and a large crowd began to gather 
in the square long before the scheduled 
start of the unveiling ceremony at 2.30pm. 
Temporary seating had been provided for 
leading citizens and representatives of local 
bodies. Mr Justice Denniston was part of the 
platform party, along with Finance Minister 
Sir Joseph Ward and Colonel’ Thomas Porter 
representing the Defence Force. Sharp at 
2.30 the Garrison Band led a large body of 
Volunteers into the square to form a guard 
of honour and the speeches began. All were 
mercifully brief. Then a bugler sounded the 


call, the Volunteers presented arms and the 
band started the national anthem. The statue 
had been draped in black muslin, but now 
Mayoress Agnes Wigram pulled a cord and 
it fell away to reveal the queen’s image in all 
its imperial majesty. Mayor Wigram called 
for three hearty cheers for His Majesty the 
King, and Colonel Porter presented medals 
to long-serving Volunteer officers. Then it 
was all over.’” 

As the Lyttelton Times editorial remarked, 
it had been a ‘bright ceremony ... as happily 
carried out as it was well-conceived ... long 
enough without being too long’. It had taken 
little more than an hour. The editor wished 
that other public speakers would take this as a 
model and ‘banish the tediousness’ that often 
marred public occasions.'* Unfortunately the 
bronze panels had not yet arrived and the 
sides of the plinth looked unfinished with 
empty brick niches. But this only extended 
the season of imperial celebration with yet 
another unveiling ceremony to come in 1904. 
The most impressive addition to the newly 
named Victoria Square in 1903 replaced the 
row of old wooden houses and shops that had 
appeared in Dr Barker’s 1864 photograph 
of the Victoria Bridge. This was one of only 
two British-style rows of two-storey brick 
terrace houses built in the city. The other was 
Blackheath Place in Sydenham, which has 
survived the earthquakes of 2010-11. The 
new buildings soon became known as The 
Bricks, creating confusion with the landing 
place beside the Barbadoes Street Bridge. 
This new venture in urban residential accom- 
modation was a speculation by a family of 
local builders, the Moore brothers: Benjamin, 
James Henry and David. After buying TS 
250 and 251 from the executors of the estate 
of the Reverend John Aldred, who had died 
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Unveiling the statue of Queen Victoria, 25 May 1903. 
Mayor Henry Wigram is speaking before the unveiling. 
From this date the Market Place officially became 
Victoria Square. 


Wigram Collection, Macmillan Brown Library, University of Canterbury 


in 1894, and in 1903 purchasing T'S 249 from 
the executors of Edwin Coxhead’s estate, they 
immediately demolished the old wooden 
houses of 23-37 Market Place and began 
laying foundations. In 1912 the numbering 
was changed to 169-83, and in 1914 the 
city council renamed this side of Victoria 
Square as part of Cambridge Terrace.'? The 
Moore brothers also built the art gallery for 
the 1906-07 exhibition in Hagley Park. For 
many years it was believed that The Bricks 
had been built with materials salvaged when 
the exhibition buildings were demolished, 
but this popular myth was chronologically 
impossible. 

The Bricks looked out across the river 
to the band rotunda, and people had now 
become accustomed to seeing the square 


Part of the crowd at the unveiling ceremony on 25 May 1903. The cathedral spire was being repaired after the 1901 
Cheviot earthquake. 


Wigram Collection, Macmillan Brown Library, University of Canterbury 
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The Bricks, built in 1903, one of only two examples of Victorian brick terrace housing in Christchurch — the other is 
Blackheath Place in Sydenham. The brass band concert in the foreground is being interrupted by a speech, 


John Wilson 


as an open space. Advocates of a town hall 
for Victoria Square again raised the idea 
in September 1903 when the city council 
declined to purchase the Canterbury Hall in 
Manchester Street from its promoters. The 
Lyttelton Times thought this was a mistake, 
and that the price was fair. As for the council’s 
claim that it already had a site for a town hall 
in Victoria Square, the editor dismissed this 
idea as absurd: ‘Even if the Council were mad 
enough to contemplate such a preposterous 
proposal, the citizens would never consent 
to allow it to build on one of the few open 
spaces in the Central Ward.”° 

Instead the site was used for a very differ- 
ent purpose. Later in 1903 the council hired a 
contractor to drill an artesian well just in front 
of the band rotunda, one of a series of trials to 
investigate the feasibility of a high-pressure 
water supply for Christchurch. By December 
this well was discharging 1000 gallons (4545 
litres) a minute, proving the existence of deep 
aquifers under the city. Rather than simply 
cap this well, the council constructed a small 


circular pond with a simple fountain in the 
middle. This proved something of a trap for 
the unwary, and the inebriated, so a chain and 
pole fence was added.”' About this time, and 
probably from the same exploratory drillings, 
a small round pond and fountain appeared in 
front of the Supreme Court on the opposite 
side of the square. 

The early 1900s saw a sudden burst of new 
construction on the eastern side of Victoria 
Square. Armstrong’s drapery store replaced 
its Victoria Market building with a modern 
brick and stucco building next to Sharland’s 
Corner, cleverly designed to harmonise with 
the scale and detailing of its neighbour. Two 
old wooden shops to the north of the Federal 
Coffee Palace and Private Hotel were replaced 
in 1903-04 by a handsome three-storey brick 
and stone building for Bradley Brothers, 
‘plumbers, glaziers, silverers and embossers’. 
This was an attractive addition to the square, 
with white Oamaru stone detailing and a 
distinctive semi-circular arch over the upper 
floor’s central window. 
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The Colombo Street side of Victoria Square, c.1910. The band rotunda is on the left, then further back is the white 
stone facade of Bradley Brothers, plumbers and glaziers, with the Federal Coffee Palace on the right. The little 
circular pond and fountain is located where the old post office previously stood. Note the protective railings 
around both pond and band rotunda. The children’s names are not known. 


Brittenden Collection 


The Armagh-Colombo intersection, ¢.1906, with Oram’s 
new building to the left (better known as Ridley’s, from 
the anchor-tenant’'s name) and Cook and Ross to the 
right. Tracks for the electric trams turn into Victoria 
Street, but not as yet up Colombo Street. 


Canterbury Museum Postcard Collection 935 
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The former Golden Fleece building on 
the Armagh—Colombo corner was occupied 
briefly by tobacconist Hugh Sutherland in 
1900 and then by Joshua Harrison’s boot- 
making shop, which remained here until 
the old building was demolished in 1904. 
The Oram family had owned the land 
from 1868 until the demise of the Golden 
Fleece, but Matthew Oram’s namesake son 
bought the site again in 1904 and erected 
a handsome two-storey commercial build- 
ing with a distinctive curved verandah and 
corner canopy. The new anchor tenants, 
tea and coffee importers, Ridley and Son, 
placed their name prominently at the top 
of the facade, so that this became known 
as Ridley’s Building, even though it was in 
reality Oram’s Building. Matthew (later Sir 
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Matthew) Oram (1885-1969) went on to 
a political career, ending up as the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The Oram 
family owned the land until 1949.” 

At long last the bronze plaques and fig- 
ures to adorn the plinth of Queen Victoria’s 
statue arrived from their English foundry 
in 1904. Lord Ranfurly, about to end his 
term as governor, agreed to pay a last visit 
to Christchurch to unveil them on 7 April. 
By now the statue’s surroundings had been 
improved with asphalt paths and cheerful 
flower beds. Once again the Volunteers 
provided a guard of honour, and places had 
been reserved for the relatives of troopers 
named on the memorial tablet, along with a 
dwindling number of Canterbury Pilgrims. 
Two of the latter, Walter Gee and Charles 
Treleaven, had close links to the early days 
of the Market Place. 

As usual, a large crowd almost filled the 
square well before the announced starting 
time of 3pm. Mayor Wigram and his wife 
accompanied the governor and the Attorney- 
General, Colonel Albert Pitt, while Bishop 
Churchill Julius, Dean Walter Harper and 
Canon Francis Knowles provided a strong 
Anglican presence. (The city’s Anglican 
establishment, embarrassed by the debate 
over suitable jubilee projects, had raised 
funds to complete the cathedral, which was 
consecrated on 1 November.) The mayors of 
Sumner, Woolston and Lyttelton were also 
part of the official party, but there were no 
mayors for St Albans or Sydenham: those 
large boroughs had been absorbed by the 
city in the April 1903 amalgamation, which 
raised the city’s official population to 42,286. 
Telegrams of congratulation from Premier 
Seddon and his deputy Sir Joseph Ward were 
read, speeches were made and the plaques 
were unveiled.” 


Two of Francis John Williamson's bronze panels for 
Christchurch’'s statue of Queen Victoria, 1901-04: 
industry, and the arrival of the Canterbury Pilgrims. 


Author's photo 


At the front of the plinth was the simple 
inscription: ‘victoria, born May 24, 1819, 
died January 22, 1901. This stone was laid by 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cornwall 
and York, June 22, 1901.’ At the rear was the 
memorial tablet for the South African dead. 
On one side was a bas-relief depicting the 
arrival of the Canterbury Pilgrims in 1850, 
and their welcome by local Maori. On the 
other side was a scene of Canterbury troopers 
departing for the war in 1900. On the upper 
part of the plinth were the four bas-reliefs 
depicting figures representative of agriculture, 
education, manufacturing and pastoralism, 
which Williamson had offered to make for 
another 100 guineas. Thanks to his robust 
and confident modelling, the bronze panels 


on the statue are minor masterpieces of 
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Mies a 
COON Rose “ 
CRUOMTORE | iy 


Queen Victoria's statue, c.1905, with some of the advertising that annoyed Samuel Hurst Seager so much. Just out 


of frame to the right was a prominent Quaker Oats sign. 


Canterbury Museum 160 


late Victorian realism, reminiscent of early 
Renaissance sculpture such as Ghiberti’s 
Baptistery doors in Florence. It seems a pity 
that so few of Christchurch’s residents fully 
appreciate these fine examples of public art, 
and that tourists are the only ones who now 
take photographs of them.”* 

Dr Irving’s former residence, The Limes, 
finally found a buyer in 1904 when his widow 
sold the big house to Kassie Turner and her 
sister Alice Annie Kirk for conversion into 
a private hospital and nursing home. This 
would help maintain a medical presence in 
Victoria Square for the next half-century. 
Christchurch had a public hospital, but it did 
not enjoy a good reputation, even after being 
largely exonerated by the 1895 government 
inquiry. It was seen as a place for emergency 
cases, and where people with chronic illnesses 
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went to die. This was soon to change, of 
course, as the hospital reformed itself under 
Dr Walter Fox and Matron Rose Muir, but 
those who could afford it preferred to have 
surgery in their own bedrooms, with a live-in 
nurse for the period of convalescence. Since 
1886 the Rhodes Memorial Convalescent 
Home on Cashmere Hill had provided a 
limited number of free beds for poor con- 
valescents leaving the hospital, and Nurse 
Sibylla Maude had started the country’s first 
district nursing scheme in Christchurch in 
1896, visiting the homes of the sick, but there 
was a need for well-run private hospitals 
that specialised in surgical cases. In 1900 
Christchurch had only three such hospitals: 
Farleigh on Papanui Road, Rangatira in 
Linwood and Strathmore on Ferry Road.” 
Kassie Turner set her sights on the top end of 
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the market, and The Limes soon became the 
city’s leading private hospital, where its best 
surgeons operated on fee-paying patients. 

Empire Day in 1905 was marked with a 
wreath-laying ceremony at Queen Victoria’s 
statue by the ladies’ section of the Navy 
League. The newspapers lamented the lack 
of a public holiday, observing that 24 May 
had had three different names in recent years. 
It had originally been the queen’s birthday, 
then after the accession of Edward VII it 
became Victoria Day, and then the Earl of 
Meath had proposed that it be known as 
Empire Day, with a public holiday for proces- 
sions and similar imperial celebrations. But 
New Zealand had not responded to his call: 
neither the government nor the city council 
had seen fit to declare it a holiday, or even a 
half-holiday.° 

okok 

Christchurch had enjoyed the convenience 
of steam trams since 1880, but steam was 
about to be replaced by the next revolution 
in urban transport: electric trams. The first 
trial of an electric tram in the city was held 
on 13 May 1905, and construction of the 
overhead wires and their supporting poles on 


the main routes started soon after. Victoria 
Square saw the first electric trams to operate 
in the city, on the No. 1 Papanui line. On the 
night of 2 June, a trial run to Papanui, with 
seven cars linked together, double-deckers at 
front and rear, was held as a rehearsal for the 
official opening on 5 June, described by The 
Press as an ‘event of great importance in the 
local history of Christchurch and district ... 
There is no doubt ... that the opening up of 
this modern means of communication will 
make a considerable change in the social and 
residential life of the people.’ 

Electric trams greatly enhanced the 
growth of Christchurch’s suburbs. Now it 
was easy to build a house on Lincoln or 
Ferry Road and commute into town by tram. 
Victoria Square’s leading estate agent, Henry 
Bowker, now advertised good building sec- 
tions in Spreydon, Opawa, South Colombo 
Street, Linwood and even as far out as 
Sumner. The trams certainly changed the city. 
Empty paddocks now became desirable land 
for housing development if they were close to 
a tram route. Christchurch trams were unique 
because of their fenders at front and rear, 
rather resembling the cow-catchers on steam 


+ ane 


A box-car electric tram on Victoria Street. This was one of only three built (Nos 21-23). 


Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington 19444 
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Mourners crowd Victoria Square at the memorial 
service for Premier Richard Seddon in 1906. 


Christchurch City Libraries, CD3, IMGO058 


locomotives — and they had the same purpose: 
to prevent pedestrians or cyclists from being 
swept under the wheels in the event of a col- 
lision. They also acquired another distinctive 
addition: hooks to carry prams. Visitors often 
commented on these unusual features as the 
trams trundled through Victoria Square. 
Though the horse-drawn trams had all gone 
by the end of 1905, the steam trams remained 
in use until 1919.78 

Cycling had been the personal trans- 
port revolution of the 1880s and 1890s in 
Christchurch, but the bicycle now looked 
positively plebeian alongside the expensive 
new craze of the early 1900s: motoring. The 
first motor car in Canterbury arrived at Lyt- 
telton in 1898, and Nicholas Oates received 
the city’s first motor traffic offence notice in 
1900 for frightening a horse with his new 
vehicle.”” Motoring grew faster in Canter- 
bury than anywhere else in New Zealand, 
and the Canterbury Automobile Association 
was formed in September 1903, the first in 
the South Island. 

But these early motorists were frustrated 
by the state of the roads. Punctures were 
common, from sharp stones and nails shed 
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by horses’ hooves. The Dunlop Company, one 
of the country’s major importers of rubber 
tyres, for bicycles as well as motor cars, 
sponsored a ‘Monster Cycle and Motor Rur’ 
in September 1905, starting from Victoria 
Square, to campaign for better roads. Entrants 
were invited to submit posters or banners in 
a ‘We Want Good Roads’ competition. An 
estimated 50 cars and 2000 cyclists filled 
Victoria Square on Saturday 14 September, 
many of the cyclists wearing fancy dress or 
decorated hats. A great deal of dust was raised 
as the huge procession set off along Oxford 
Terrace for the Addington Showgrounds.*° 
Victoria Square became a much busier 
place than usual for the duration of the 
1906-07 International Exhibition in Hagley 
Park. Premier Seddon had been persuaded 
that a major exhibition was the best way to 
boost the export trade by showcasing New 
Zealand’s products, and the government spent 
a very large amount of money on extensive 
temporary buildings in North Hagley Park, 
including an entertainment ‘Wonderland’, 
with a helter-skelter, model workers’ dwell- 
ings and a Maori pa.*' The city fathers, keen 
that Christchurch should look its best for the 
duration, spent freely to improve roads and 
footpaths, and Victoria Square shared in this 
outpouring of civic largesse. Cambridge Ter- 
race from Victoria Street to Colombo Street 
was regraded with new kerbing, channels and 
footpaths. Surplus soil was used to raise the 
level of the lawn around the band rotunda 
and all the flower beds near Queen Victoria’s 
statue were manured before replanting.” 
For almost six months Christchurch was 
thronged with visitors from all over New 
Zealand, and Australia, and the all-important 
trade delegations from other parts of the 
British Empire. This was when Christchurch 


acquired its enduring brand name, “The 
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Garden City’. The British commissioner, Sir 
John Gorst, having taken the electric eleva- 
tor to the top of one of the tall towers that 
dominated the exhibition entrance, looked 
out across the lawns and colourful flower 
beds below, and the many trees lining the 
Avon, and declared that Christchurch had 
already achieved the ideal of the ‘garden city’ 
movement in England.* 

For visitors coming by tram from the 
railway station, Victoria Street had the near- 
est tram stop for the exhibition, at Baxter’s 
corner on Kilmore Street. The Tramway 
Board’s timetable advised that it was only two 
minutes walk from here to the exhibition. (In 
fact, it was more like 10.) But for another 2da 
visitor could take the temporary loop tramway 
from Peterborough Street to Park Terrace. No 
fewer than 500,000 people took advantage of 
this between November 1906 and April 1907. 
Over that period, too, passenger numbers 
on all city and suburban lines doubled the 
comparative figures for previous years.** The 
exhibition finally counted over 2 million visi- 
tors, an astonishing number considering that 
New Zealand’s total population was less than 
a million. Though most of this total would 
have been numerous repeat visits by locals, 
nearly all of those attending the exhibition 
would have passed through Victoria Square 
at some time during their stay. 

A few months before the opening of the 
exhibition news came of Seddon’s death at 
sea on 10 June 1906 while returning from 
a trip to Australia. ‘King Dick’ had been a 
towering figure in New Zealand politics for 
two decades, and remains one of the country’s 
longest-serving prime ministers. Though his 
funeral was held in Wellington, a military 
memorial service was held in Cranmer 
Square at the same time on 21 June. The 
enormous crowd then moved to Victoria 


Square to hear the city’s massed bands play 
“The Dead March’ from Handel’s Sau/.3> One 
of the distinguished guests at the opening of 
the exhibition departed this life in Victoria 
Square only a few weeks afterwards. Colonel 
Albert Pitt, Attorney-General, Colonial 
Secretary and Minister of Defence in the new 
Ward ministry, was obviously unwell at the 
ceremony. Doctors diagnosed gallstones and 
he was taken to Christchurch Hospital for an 
urgent operation. This appeared to be suc- 
cessful, and he was transferred to convalesce 
at The Limes, but his condition deteriorated 
and he died there on 12 November 1906.*° 

In 1907 a trophy from the South African 
War powerfully reinforced Victoria Square’s 
imperial and military associations. The Brit- 
ish government had decided to distribute a 
number of captured Boer guns to Australia 
and New Zealand as tokens of thanks for 
their prompt assistance in the war, and 
shipped a Maxim ‘pom-pom’ gun to New 
Zealand in 1904. After a long delay, the New 
Zealand government decided to offer it to 


The South African War Maxim gun in front of Queen 
Victoria's statue on Trafalgar Day in Victoria Square, 
October 1910. The flags spell out Nelson's famous 
message, ‘England expects that every man will do his 
duty’ 


Canterbury Times, 26 October 1910 
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Christchurch, and in February 1906 asked 
the city council if they would be willing to 
receive it. The council agreed, but the gift 
arrived in a rather dilapidated condition, with 
several parts missing.” 

The ‘pom-pom’ gun had been the big 
surprise of the war for the British army. It 
was a one-pounder automatic gun firing a 
shell automatically from a 400mm calibre 
barrel. The shells used smokeless powder 
but exploded on impact, enabling the gun 
crew to adjust their aim and drop the shells 
exactly where they wanted. When carefully 
concealed, the gun was very hard to spot on 
the field of battle, and British officers declared 
it ‘a perfect nuisance’. Yet it was made by 
Vickers as well as Maxim: the British had 
failed to see its potential.** Hearing that the 


gun had arrived, the South African Veterans’ 


Association, ‘the Ex-Contingenters’, asked 
what had happened to it, and were informed 
that it would be tidied up and painted in 
readiness for placement on a concrete pad 
near Queen Victoria’s statue. This was done 
early in 1907. 

Another military symbol arrived in May 
that year. This was a simple flagpole, in two 
sections, placed behind Queen Victoria’s 
statue. It was first used on Empire Day, 24 
May 1907, when, as usual, the women of the 
Navy League laid wreaths at Queen Victoria’s 
statue in the morning, and 350 school cadets 
were assembled in Cranmer Square to march 
to Victoria Square for an inspection. A large 
Union Jack flew from the new flagpole and 
buglers announced the royal salute. Despite 
a fair-sized crowd of Navy League members, 
the newspapers thought the celebrations were 
‘half-hearted’, with only a handful of the 
general public. It was a school holiday, and 
some offices had closed for the day, but all 
the shops were open.*° 
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This flagpole was transformed into a 
flagstaff in 1909 with the addition of a yard 
or cross-piece — in naval terms this made it a 
flagmast — which enabled the display of signal 
flags as well as a large Union Jack. The city 
had recently acquired a new Union Jack from 
the town of Christchurch in southern Eng- 
land, a gift arranged by Dr Levinge. In 1911 
an even larger flagstaff was erected near the 
corner of Victoria Street and Oxford Terrace, 
so it would not overshadow the queen’s statue, 
and there it remained until the rearrangement 
of the square in the 1980s.1 

New Zealand was proclaimed a self- 
governing dominion of the British Empire on 
26 September 1907, along with Canada and 
the Commonwealth of Australia, and the day 
was marked in Christchurch with a Volunteer 
parade and a 17-gun salute in Hagley Park. 
That evening the celebrations centred on 
Victoria Square, where a large crowd gathered 
to listen to the Garrison Band and to watch 
the fire brigade’s fireworks and, something 
new and special, a water display. The city’s 
three steam fire engines were reinforced by 
the Railways’ larger one to send a dozen jets 
of water above the Avon River. Coloured 
lights were set alongside the riverbank 
and Roman candles were manipulated to 
illuminate the screen of water as it hung in 
the air. The newspapers described it as one 
of the finest yet simplest outdoor spectacles 
Christchurch had ever seen. Even the sparks 
from the fire engine funnels seemed to add 
to the spectacle.” 

A month later Victoria Square was again 
filled with people for a patriotic purpose. 
Trafalgar Day was celebrated in grand style 
on 21 October, despite poor weather, with the 
Garrison Band again providing ‘appropriate 
airs’. The rotunda was also used to shelter 
the speakers while the mound surrounding 
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Cadets and citizens celebrating Empire Day in Victoria 
Square, May 1907. 


Weekly Press, 29 May 1907 


Queen Victoria’s statue provided a vantage 
point for members of the Navy League. 
Canterbury College’s Professor Francis 
Haslam made a fine speech about Nelson's 
famous message to his fleet at the start of 
the Battle of Trafalgar, and Bishop Julius 
and his Catholic counterpart John Grimes 
both made good speeches. Councillor G. T. 
Booth declared that ‘the life of the Empire 
lay not in its army and navy, but in the hearts 
of its people’. Such an occasion was ‘not for 
jingoistic exultation but to honour the empire 
and what is right’.*° 

Brass bands had no monopoly over the 
rotunda, which was proving itself an excellent 
podium for speech-making. Early in 1908 it 
was used for two political meetings by the 
Labour League, first to hear an address by a 
visiting Australian labour organiser and the 
second to pass resolutions about the inquiry, 
conducted by Magistrate Helyar Bishop, into 
the running of Christchurch’s Te Oranga chil- 
dren’s reformatory. Both meetings attracted 
crowds estimated at about 400 people.* 
But when the Prohibition League asked for 
permission to use the rotunda as a speaker’s 
platform in June, the Reserves Committee 
got cold feet, fearing disorder, and advised the 
council to prohibit large public meetings in 


Victoria Square. The full council declined to 
adopt this policy, and the rotunda continued 
to be used for speeches, though preference 
was given to civic or religious gatherings.” 

Empire Day in 1908 was celebrated as 
usual, but the crowd numbered barely 300, and 
dispersed as soon as the cadets had marched 
off, ‘to a blare of band music’.*° Much more 
popular were the evening band concerts in 
the summer months, which had become a 
Christchurch institution, filling the eastern 
side of Victoria Square on Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. Yet, as a reporter noted 
in February 1909, moonlight and music 
attracted more than just the music lovers: ‘It 
is the outing, the ogling, the talk, and the walk 
home that the worker and his companions 
want.’ It was an opportunity for young people 
to dress up and parade in a distinctly non- 
military fashion, then to walk hand in hand 
among the shadows of the willows along the 
Avon. “Whether the band is playing or not, 
the crowd is supremely happy.” 

It was as if Christchurch could not get 
enough of patriotic processions. Empire Day 
in 1909 was followed only a week later by 
a Peace Day memorial service to recall the 
South African War, with over 100 veteran 
‘Ex-Contingenters’ marching behind the 
Garrison Band. The newspapers thought 
there were far too many long speeches, and 
the music was uniformly sombre: hardly the 
stuff to attract young people. Trafalgar Day 
in October saw the usual wreath laying by 
the Navy League and the flagstaff proclaimed 
Nelson's famous message in signal flags.** All 
these were annual rituals in Victoria Square 
until the outbreak of the First World War 
in 1914. 

Benjamin Mountfort had designed the 
1882 Magistrate’s Court with an entrance 
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on Armagh Street, but the court’s offices 
remained in a huddle of old wooden build- 
ings alongside the river near the bridge. In 
1908 these were replaced by a fine two-storey 
building designed by a government architect 
in Wellington to harmonise with Mountfort’s 
neo-Gothic design. The new court building 
was opened on 29 July 1909 by the new 
Attorney-General, Dr J. G. Findlay. The 
guest of honour was the Speaker of the 
Legislative Council, the Hon. Christopher 
Bowen, who had sat as a magistrate in 


Additions to the Magistrate's Court on Armagh Street, 
1908-09. 


Victoria Street, c.1910. On the left, Lutjohann and 
Company, manufacturers of billiard tables and 
equipment, Alex Wildey’s printing works, T. P. Moore 
bootmaker, and a Boon tramcar heading for Fendalton; 
and, on the right, F. W. Burrell’s Coronation Studio. 


Alexander Turnbull Library 7124 
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the old wooden courthouse that predated 
Mountfort’s building. He recalled the 1868 
flood when the court and all its books had 
to be evacuated in a hurry. It was a day for 
reminiscence. Magistrate Bishop recalled his 
first visit to the Christchurch courtroom as 
a callow youth just arrived from England, 
when he saw Bowen dispensing justice ‘with 
exemplary fairness and dignity’.” 

Two significant new buildings appeared 
at opposite ends of Victoria Square in 
1910-11 that were to survive until the 1980s. 
At the western corner of Victoria Street and 
Cambridge Terrace, printer Alex Wildey 
replaced his old wooden premises with a two- 
storey brick printing works which proclaimed 
themselves to be Wildey’s Buildings. ‘This 
company would remain here until 1946, 
matching the long stay of George Burrell’s 
Coronation Studio on the opposite corner. 
On Armagh Street, William Hayward’s 
Rink Stables were demolished in 1910 and 
replaced by the imposing two-storey Victoria 
Chambers spanning TS 583 and 585. This 
handsome brick and stone building, typical of 
many new commercial premises in Edward- 
ian Christchurch, had a cart entrance at the 
western end for Rink Stables (soon to be 
renamed Rink Taxis), and a prominent curved 
tympanum atop the facade. The ground floor 
had four spacious office suites, one of which 
was occupied by Hayward’s, and upstairs 
there was a long central corridor with a dozen 
smaller offices front and back. These were 
ideal premises for doctors, dentists, music 
teachers, milliners and general agents, who 
formed the bulk of its tenants over the next 
few decades. One of them was Henare Uru, 
interpreter for the Native Land Court and 
later MP for Southern Maori. Another was 
Arthur Rattray, who was secretary for the 
three local trotting clubs. 
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While new buildings were going up, some 
of the old ones were being refurbished. Mrs 
E. Davies, proprietor of the Hotel Federal, 
announced its renovation in 1911 asa private 
family temperance hotel. The hotel had 75 
rooms and a banqueting hall which could 
seat 100, suitable for weddings, dinners and 
private suppers.” 

Advocates of a new town hall had per- 
suaded the city council to set up yet another 
special committee, which reported early in 
September 1910. It firmly recommended 
the band rotunda site on the east side of 
Victoria Square, and updated the previous 
1879 proposal with new figures for the cost 
of the building and again recommended an 
open architectural competition. Press editor 
William Henry Triggs agreed and urged the 
council to press ahead, saying that Victoria 
Square was the best site.°! Later that month 
the city council voted for the Victoria Square 
site and issued detailed instructions for the 
competition. The hall was to include an 
auditorium for 2500 people together with a 
council chamber and municipal offices. The 


cost was set at £60,000. 

It had been obvious during the council’s 
debate that Mayor Charles Allison was not at 
all keen on the Victoria Square site. He had 
reservations about such a ‘grandiose’ scheme 
that would probably cause an increase in 
the rates, and privately expressed a personal 
preference for the site occupied by the old 
Provincial Government Buildings. When this 
leaked out it provoked a classic Christchurch 
controversy. Some people applauded him, 
while others, including Seager, declared it 
would be wanton vandalism to destroy build- 
ings so important to the province’s history. 
Others opposed the Victoria Square site, 
saying that the city needed all of its green 
open spaces as ‘lungs’ for those who worked 
in the central city. 

Allison then made a personal approach 
to Premier Joseph Ward, asking if the 
government would hand over the provincial 
government site to the city. He politely 
declined. This news provoked uproar at the 
next council meeting, and ‘a battle of the 
sites’ erupted. Several others were suggested, 


View across Victoria Square towards the south, c.1911, showing William Hayward's splendid new office block on 
Armagh Street. 


Brittenden Collection 
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including Latimer Square, but it then emerged 
that the mayor favoured the site on Oxford 
Terrace facing the Clarendon Hotel, beside 
the existing Municipal Buildings, which was 
then an untidy council yard. Allison thought 
the existing offices were quite adequate, and 
an auditorium could be built on the riverbank 
for only £30,000. He was supported by a new 
councillor, Dr Henry Thacker, who opposed 
the Victoria Square site and suggested the 
High Street triangle or even the Christch- 
urch Club block on Latimer Square. (The 
splutterings of indignation and outrage this 
idea caused can well be imagined.) Thacker 
was already notorious as the leading advocate 
of a canal project along Linwood Avenue to 
bring ships to the heart of the city. 

Since the council was so deeply divided, 


Councillor Williams suggested a ratepayers’ 


poll to find out whether the citizens would 
sanction a loan for a new town hall. This 
passed, but the city’s trade unions let the coun- 
cil know that they opposed any new town hall 
‘in hard times’ as an unnecessary extravagance 
and ‘a waste of ratepayers’ money’. Thacker’s 
attempts to persuade the council to consider 
other sites were defeated, and in November 
one councillor declared the town hall proposal 
‘about as dead as the Canal’.** 
2K 

As well as being a prominent leader of the 
temperance movement, MP for Christchurch 
and a member of the Lyttelton Harbour 
Board, T. E. (Tommy) Taylor was persuaded 
to stand for the Christchurch mayoralty in 
1911, despite his obviously failing health. 
He was immensely popular with working 
folk, pacifists and prohibitionists, but an 
anathema to the conservative Christchurch 
establishment for his left-wing views. He 
won the mayoral race easily, but this was to 
be the city’s shortest mayoralty, barely three 
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T.E. (Tommy) Taylor ( 1862-1911), influential leader of 
the temperance movement in Christchurch. A manager 
for J. M. Heywood before setting up his own business 
as an agent and importer, he twice represented 
Christchurch in the House of Representatives, and was 
a member of the Sydenham Borough Council. He was 
mayor of Christchurch at the time of his death. 


From N. H. Macleod, The Fighting Man (1964) 


months. He had backed the Lake Coleridge 
hydro-power scheme, and now pushed ahead 
with a new roading scheme, but he had never 
been a fan of military parades or jingoistic 
patriotism, or conservative politicians. 

Yet as mayor it was Taylor’s duty to 
chair an election-year political meeting for 
the leader of the Reform Party opposition, 
William Ferguson (‘Bill’) Massey, with whom 
he had recently crossed swords in parliament. 
Reform had booked the Choral Hall for the 
meeting, and filled it with their friends and 
supporters, but a large body of Taylor’s sup- 
porters and unionists, determined to disrupt 
the meeting, forced their way in from a side 
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door. Taylor said the hall was overcrowded 
and asked his supporters to leave, but they 
refused. The noise was such that the police 
feared a riot, and the meeting had to be 
abandoned.*> 

A week later, Taylor collapsed with severe 
abdominal pains and was taken to The Limes 
in Victoria Square. Dr (later Sir) Hugh 
Acland operated and repaired a perforated 
bowel, but peritonitis had already taken hold 
and Taylor died on 27 July. His civic funeral 
was the largest the city had ever seen, with up 
to 50,000 lining the route to the Addington 
Cemetery, in driving rain. After Colonel Pitt, 
he was by far the most famous patient The 
Limes ever cared for.*° 

Most meetings in Victoria Square in 
this period were quiet and orderly, especially 
the religious ones. An Anglican mission in 
1910 was addressed by Bishop Julius, and 
in February 1911 a huge crowd assembled 
for an open-air evangelistic and temperance 
meeting in association with the Methodist 
conference being held in Christchurch.*” But 
temperance meetings and political speeches 
were apt to become disorderly. A series of 
no-licence rallies led by the trade union 
leader and pacifist J. A. (‘Jack’) McCullough 
attracted large crowds in 1911, but also a 
rowdy element who did their best to disrupt 
proceedings. A temperance meeting held 
in November by the Reverend R. S. Gray 
attracted 3000 people, but ended in ‘confu- 
sion and disorder’ after a rival group started 
chanting to drown out the speakers. A week 
later another noisy and fruitless confrontation 
marred a meeting of the Christchurch Young 
Men's No-licence League, and the police 
were criticised for not making an example 
of the troublemakers.°* 

Three of Jack McCullough’s sons were 
active in the Christchurch Passive Resisters’ 


Union, an anti-conscription and anti-war 
peace group. They were careful not to dis- 
rupt major events such as the South African 
Veterans’ memorial services, but they were 
obviously deeply offended by the presence 
of the Maxim gun in Victoria Square. In 
July 1912 they sent a deputation to a city 
council meeting to demand its removal, but 
they were refused a hearing because they 
had not given sufficient notice.” Nothing 
more was heard for several weeks until one 
Wednesday night in September when it was 
noticed that the gun was missing. It was 
found on the riverbank, with its barrel in 
the river. Next morning council staff hauled 
it out and restored it to its concrete pad. The 
metal brackets holding its wheels had been 
prised open. 

The secretary of the Passive Resisters’ 
Union denied all knowledge of the miss- 
ing gun, but said he was in sympathy with 
whoever had pushed it into the river. His fol- 
lowers were prime suspects, however, and in 
response to shrill indignation from the city’s 
war veterans the police began an investiga- 
tion. The city council offered a reward of £5 
for anyone offering useful information, and 
‘a leading citizen’ promptly added a guinea, 
but the culprits were never found. 

Unionists in Christchurch, influenced by 
the Marxist propaganda of the ‘Red Feds’ who 
advocated a worldwide workers’ revolution, 
were especially incensed by the government’s 
clumsy handling of a six-month miners’ 
strike at Waihi in 1912. In October that year 
‘the Christchurch Demonstration saw two 
open-air meetings by the unionists and their 
supporters in Latimer Square and Victoria 
Square, demanding the immediate release 
of the arrested strikers at Waihi. Jack Flood, 
president of the Lyttelton Watersiders’ Union, 
presided at both meetings, at which the main 
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speaker was P. C. (‘Paddy’) Webb, president of 
the New Zealand Federation of Labour, one 
of the country’s leading Red Feds.*! 

Although an air of normality returned 
over that summer, with regular band concerts 
in Victoria Square, including one by the band 
of the visiting battlecruiser HMS New Zea- 
land in April 1913, feelings remained high 
among the city’s Liberal and Labour support- 
ers, and the Maritime Strike of 1913 brought 
far larger crowds to Victoria Square that year 
than either Empire Day or Trafalgar Day. It 
coincided with November’s Carnival Week, 
when the city was crowded with visitors. 
Hundreds of unionists and their supporters 
stood in pouring rain on 12 November to 
hear James McCombs and other local Labour 
leaders speak about the strike. This meeting 
passed a resolution opposing the introduction 
of special constables on the grounds that the 
strikers in Lyttelton had ‘behaved themselves 
in a most orderly fashion’. Over the next few 
days labour leaders delivered fiery speeches 
and the Christchurch Socialist League 
staged a march from the railway station to 
Victoria Square, but the wet weather kept the 
crowds quiet. Mayor Henry Holland called 
a citizens’ meeting in Victoria Square for 23 
November, which demanded legislation to 
end the crisis and a return of all workers to 
their regular employment under the rules 
of the 1894 Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. Another motion protested 
against the imprisonment of labour leaders 
by the Massey government, but in general 
the meeting was orderly.* 

The Social Democratic Party opened its 
municipal and electoral campaign in April 
1914 with a meeting in Victoria Square and 
a week later attracted an even larger crowd to 
protest against the imprisonment of labour 
leader Harry Holland (no relation of the 
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mayor).°** A month later Sir Joseph Ward, 
now leader of the opposition, addressed a 
large crowd in the square, mostly on financial 
issues. He had been much reviled by the 
labour movement for committing the country 
to the enormous expense of a battlecruiser for 
the Royal Navy, thereby adding to the arms 
race between Britain and Germany, but he 
assured the crowd that the cost would not 
come from workers’ taxes, but from death 
dut vd taxes on racing clubs.” 

onth later it was Prime Minister 
Massey s turn to deliver an election speech 
in Victoria Square. He had spoken in 
Christchurch on 11 March 1913, to an 
audience packed with hostile opponents 
who disrupted the meeting with a constant 
stream of shouts and hisses. The Reform 
Party had initially booked the King’s Theatre, 
but fearing a repeat of the 1911 and 1913 
fiascos, it switched the venue to the band 
rotunda. Massey was deeply unpopular with 
Liberal voters and unionists for his handling 
of the 1913 strike, and this was their chance 
to express their feelings. 

One of the biggest and noisiest crowds 
ever to fill Victoria Square turned up on 
5 June 1914. The organisers had provided 
hundreds of bentwood chairs, as the audience 
included many women and elderly people. 
Massey was accompanied by Mayor Holland 
and the Minister of Health, Heaton Rhodes, 
MP for Ellesmere, but even before the official 
party arrived it was a noisy meeting. Some 
sections of the crowd started chanting ‘We'll 
hang Bill Massey on a sour apple tree!’ while 
others chanted their support for ‘Joey Ward’ 
and ‘Ricketty Russell’. (The latter had been 
the member for Riccarton.) 

The mayor had great difficulty introduc- 
ing Massey as there was continuous noise 
from what appeared to be organised groups 
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‘Mr Massey says a few words: William Ferguson 
Massey (1856-1925), the son of a tenant farmer from 
Limavady in Northern Ireland, first settled at Tamaki in 
1870. He entered parliament in 1893 as a conservative 
and became leader of the opposition in 1903, before 
leading his Reform Party to victory in 1912. Though he 
shared power with the Liberals during the First World 
War, he remained premier until his death in 1925. 


NZ Free Lance 


of youths distributed throughout the crowd. 
When he stood up to speak, Massey’s support- 
ers cheered and waved hats and handkerchiefs, 
but his opponents booed equally loudly. The 
prime minister declared his intention of 
speaking for ‘an hour or two’ on the political 


issues of the day, and proceeded to do just 
that, regardless of the noise, which was added 
to by three loud explosions nearby: someone 
had placed detonators on the tram tracks just 
as a tram came along. People at the back of 
the crowd had no hope of hearing Massey: 
even the reporters at his elbow could scarcely 
grasp what he said. After some time the mayor 
apologised, and asked the boys to settle down 
— ‘Tam sure no gentleman would behave like 
that’ — and told Massey, “They don’t know 
any better.’ 

Massey kept smiling and talked on, 
unperturbed. He quickly learned not to men- 
tion Ward by name, as this only provoked 
cheers from the leftist rowdies. When they 
realised that Massey was not giving up, 
groups of youths tried to break up the audi- 
ence by pushing and shoving, and when that 
failed to work they began throwing chairs 
over the heads of the audience. Some 50 
chairs were thrown, and many scuffles broke 
out as people in the crowd tried to restrain 
the rowdies. One of the union leaders, Ted 
Howard, tried to restrain his followers, but 
they ignored him. The chain fence around 
the rotunda was trampled and broken, and 
one man was injured. 

When Massey finally finished his 
speech, Hugh Acland tried to move a vote 
of thanks but such was the uproar that few 
could hear him, apart from those near the 
rotunda, and the police struggled to clear 
a path for the official party to leave. The 
rowdy element probably numbered only 
200-300 in a crowd of 5000 or 6000, and 
sometimes their ‘hooting and yelling’ was 
drowned out by ‘the enthusiastic cheers of 
Mr Massey’s supporters and of those who, 
while they were probably political opponents, 
admired his courageous attitude’. Reporters 
were impressed by Massey’s courage and 
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Above and following page: Panorama of Victoria Square in June 1909, with the Supreme Court almost entirely 
obscured by trees. 
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good humour under extreme provocation, 
but the prime minister was in no hurry to 
return to Christchurch. His next visit was not 
until 1919, when once again rowdy unionists 
denied him a hearing.” 

Even as war loomed in Europe, the 
Citizens’ Association revived its demand for 
a new town-hall in Victoria Square, offering 
the council an imaginative plan for a large 
triangular building spanning the Avon River. 
They thought the council should raise its 
sights above £60,000 or £90,000 and go for 
a truly magnificent building, even if it cost 
£140,000.°’ This was partly in response to a 
visiting British town planning expert, W. R. 
Davidge, who had given a talk at Canterbury 
College in July 1913 with lantern slides 
showing a possible town hall on the band 
rotunda site. He had advised that a fine public 
building should be set back from the street, 
so that it could be seen properly, and had 
favoured the Limes site across the river.°* Dr 
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C.J. Russell’s design published at this time 
had a large classical building on the Limes 
site approached by two new bridges across 
the Avon. 

But nothing came of these proposals. Britain 
declared war on Germany on 4 August 1914, 
and New Zealand followed suit the next day. 
The next four years were dominated by the 
Great War. 

Victoria Square witnessed Christchurch’s 
first public response to the declaration of 
war. On the evening of 5 August a group of 
young men with two Union Jacks led a small 
procession from Cathedral Square to Queen 
Victoria’s statue, where impromptu speeches 
were delivered, ‘pulsating with patriotism’. 
Resolutions concerning the war effort were 
carried with acclaim, and further speeches 
and patriotic songs were interspersed with 
cheers.” These were presumably not the 
same young men who had disrupted Massey’s 


speech in June. A much larger patriotic 


meeting chaired by Mayor Henry Holland 
took place in Victoria Square on 9 August, 
at which an array of leading citizens pledged 
their support for the war effort.” 

Cranmer rather than Victoria Square was 
the preferred end-point of the parade of 2500 
men of the 8th Reinforcements in November 
1915, and again for the city’s first Anzac 
Day service on 25 April 1916, but Victoria 
Square was the focal point for the parade of 
the 16th Reinforcements in August 1916.”! 
Throughout the war, wreaths continued to 
be laid at the foot of Queen Victoria’s statue 
on Empire Day, flags were flown from the 
flagstaff on Trafalgar Day and the brass band 
concerts provided morale-boosting entertain- 
ment. But though Victoria Square was busy 
enough on weekdays, with passing tramcars 
and traffic, it could be almost deserted at the 
weekends, especially in the winter months. 

The main excitements in Victoria Square 
during the war came from anti-conscription 
protesters. New Zealand’s socialists, especially 
the ‘Red Feds’ of the Federation of Labour, 
opposed the war effort as a capitalist conspiracy 


against the working classes. In December 
1916 Robert (‘Bob’) Semple addressed a 
meeting of about 500 in the square to protest 
against the recently passed Military Service 
Act, which had introduced conscription. The 
police were listening carefully, as recent social- 
ist speakers in Auckland had come close to 
breaching the new anti-sedition laws; Semple 
had been one of the more outspoken. The 
Christchurch meeting passed off peacefully, 
but soon afterwards the police received a 
telegram from Auckland instructing them to 
arrest Semple on a charge of using seditious 
language. He was found walking along High 
Street and taken to the police station, where 
bail was refused.” 

Victoria Square meetings were to be the 
undoing of two more protesters in 1917. 
Hubert Armstrong addressed a meeting here 
on 31 December 1916, at which he made 
much the same remarks as Semple. He was 
arrested and sentenced in the Magistrate’s 
Court to a year in prison with hard labour 
for using seditious language. Later in January, 
P. Scott Ramsay, president of the Canterbury 
branch of the Conscription Repeal League, 
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was also arrested and charged with seditious 
utterance for a speech he made in the square.” 

In contrast to these anti-conscription 
speeches, Soldiers’ Day was celebrated in 
Christchurch on 5 April 1917 with a big 
parade in Victoria Square. As a newspaper 
advertisement had pointed out a few days 
before, Wellington had raised £2400 on its 
Returned Soldiers’ Association Day: ‘Canter- 
bury Boys are worth just as much. REMEMBER, 
it was for our protection they offered their 
lives, and it is our duty to protect them.’ 
And Christchurch rose to the occasion: some 
recently returned army nurses were guests of 
honour and £1800 was collected. An evening 
entertainment followed in Cathedral Square, 
at which a Tramway Troupe performed with 
a concert party that called itself “Bill Massey’s 
Aemay 

Despite the appalling casualties, public 
morale and support for the war effort 


remained high in New Zealand, a testimony to 
the depth of imperial and patriotic sentiment 
that had built up over the late Victorian era. 
As the lists of dead and wounded lengthened, 
and families anxiously scanned the names 
published in the newspapers under “The 
Roll of Honour’, many wished desperately 
that the slaughter would end. Opposition to 
the war had been subdued after the arrest 
of anti-conscription leaders in 1917, but 
the movement had a strong following in 
Christchurch, and in April 1918, at a meeting 
in the King Edward Barracks, the mayor was 
heckled and a riot broke out, which had to be 
subdued by police reinforcements. 

Victoria Square was once again blan- 
keted in snow in July 1918. A south-west 
gale started on 18 July after weeks of cold 
weather, and heavy rain turned to snow. 
The storm lasted for 33 hours, with winds 
‘of Antarctic keenness’, and the inter-island 


Trams stuck at the Armagh-—Colombo corner in the record snowfall of July 1918. Looking north up Colombo Street, 
with Armstrong's on the right. 
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steamer Mararoa took 18 hours to get from 
Wellington to Lyttelton. The trams stopped 
running through Victoria Square, and many 
other parts of the city, as the tracks became 
blocked with compacted snow. Unlike the 
snow of July 1903, which melted away the 
next day, the 1918 snow fell over two days 
and reached depths of 7—10in (17—25cm). 
The 22nd was the coldest day on record for 
Christchurch, when the temperature failed 
to rise above 33°F (1°C). The thaw raised 
the level of the Avon River, but there was no 
flooding in Victoria Square.” 

The anti-conscription movement would 
not have been pleased to see yet another war 
trophy appear in Victoria Square. In Septem- 
ber 1918 a Krupp field gun captured by the 
Second Canterbury Battalion at Messines 
was placed alongside the South African 
Maxim gun. The newspapers described it as 
‘a battle-scarred veteran’: several parts were 
missing, it had a notch where it had been 
struck by shrapnel, and dents along the rusty 
barrel, on which patches of its original cam- 
ouflage paint were still visible. Complaints 
were made, and the city council finally moved 
both guns across the river to stand in front 
of the Supreme Court.” 

The war finally came to an end with the 
Armistice of 11 November 1918, but by the 
time the official news reached Christchurch 
the city was fighting a very different war of 
its own, against an invisible enemy. Along 
with the rest of the world, New Zealand was 
swept in the closing months of 1918 by an 
influenza pandemic of unprecedented sever- 
ity. The so-called ‘Spanish Influenza’ remains 
the worst of its kind in recorded history, 
killing about 50 million people worldwide, 
and 8500 in New Zealand. Christchurch 


had the advantage of advance warning, as 


the flu hit Auckland first and worst, so the 
city was able to organise itself to meet the 
threat, but it had the disadvantage that early 
November coincided with Carnival Week, 
when thousands of visitors came to town 
from all over Canterbury for the A & P Show, 
and hundreds more came from the North 
Island for the races at Addington and Ric- 
carton. The latter simply infected the former, 
spreading the infection all over Canterbury 
as people returned home after the show. 

Hotels and boarding houses in Christ- 
church resembled hospitals, with so many 
people suddenly confined to bed with severe 
influenza that often turned into serious 
pneumonia. The Limes Hospital, which had 
been full of convalescent wounded soldiers 
earlier in the year, was now full of desperately 
ill people. The Oxford, Market and Federal 
hotels were bulging with visitors, many of 
whom had to stay much longer than they 
had planned.” 

The city virtually shut down for over a 
fortnight to cope with this sudden public 
health crisis. Schools, bars, billiard saloons, 
dance halls and public gatherings of any kind, 
including church services, were closed or 
suspended until the end of November. Shops 
and offices and factories closed for lack of 
staff, or customers. The tramways struggled 
to keep a basic service operating, but their 
staff was depleted, and a number of trams 
were converted into ‘inhalation chambers’ for 
the Health Department’s oral disinfectant 
sprayers. Cook and Ross, along with every 
other pharmacy in the country, was besieged 
by anxious people in search of cough mixtures 
and ‘influenza remedies’ such as Heenzo, 
Bonnington’s Irish Moss, Baxter’s Lung 
Preserver and Buckley’s Canadiol Mixture. 
These patent medicines, as well as the official 
influenza remedy available from the Health 
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St John motor ambulances at Rink Taxis after many 
miles of service during the November 1918 influenza 
pandemic. The drivers are Boyd and Manning, but as 
they are not identified on the photo we cannot be sure 
who was who, 


Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington 7486 


Department kiosk in Cathedral Square, 
contained significant amounts of alcohol, 
which must have been some consolation for 
the drinkers denied access to their usual pubs. 
The temperance movement was delighted: 
the pandemic had achieved overnight what 
successive governments had refused to do, by 
shutting all the pubs. 

As far as is known, only one person 
died from the flu in Victoria Square, at the 
Limes Hospital, but several deaths occurred 
nearby in the boarding house district north of 
Kilmore Street. This area was badly affected, 
with most of the victims single men in their 
twenties or thirties. The 1918 flu killed mostly 
young adults rather than the usual victims of 
influenza, the very young and the very old. 
Most Christchurch victims died in hospital 
rather than in their own homes. The city was 
divided into blocks, and door-to-door patrols 
located the more serious cases, who were then 
taken to hospital by motor car or ambulance. 
Four hundred and fifty-eight citizens died, 


including a number of returned soldiers. 
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The St John ambulances were still based 
at Rink Stables, but they were no longer 
horse-drawn. The Christchurch branch of 
St John had bought two motor chassis and 
converted them into ambulances, in 1917 
and October 1918. Ambulances coming 
and going may have been the only sign of 
activity in Victoria Square while the trams 
were not running. But two ambulances could 
not cope with hundreds of cases all at once, 
so several leading retailers provided motor 
vans, large enough to carry stretchers. St 
John logged 613 calls during November, 
an average of 20 a day. Two employees of 
Rink Taxis, Boyd and Manning, drove the 
ambulances and refused to accept any extra 
payment beyond their wages. Ten other men 
who acted as stretcher-bearers were paid, but 
not so the St John volunteers, who also rode 
in the ambulances. The cost of running the 
ambulances during the pandemic came to 
£318, which the government paid to Rink 
Taxis in April 1919.” 

Public criticism of the Health Depart- 
ment’s handling of the pandemic prompted 
the Massey government to set up a royal com- 
mission, whose members were announced 
just before Christmas 1918. Its chairman 
was Christchurch’s former Supreme Court 
judge, now Sir John Denniston, who had 
retired in 1917. The other two members were 
politicians from Auckland and Wellington. 
The commissioners sat in all four main 
centres, and heard evidence from over 100 
witnesses over two months from February 
1919. The warrant had to be extended twice, 
such was the volume of information they 
gathered. They also visited the quarantine 
stations and the alleged slums of Auckland 
and Wellington, then spent most of April 
in Christchurch, sorting the evidence and 
writing an interim report that appeared on 
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22 April. The final controversial report was 
tabled in parliament on 13 May, and made 
public a month later. 

It provoked an angry outburst from 
George Russell, the Minister of Health, who 
accused Denniston of bias and unfairness in 
his criticisms of the Health Department. 
Denniston made no reply. Exhausted, he 
was ill with pneumonia and died on 22 July 
1919, aged 74. His passing ended an era in 
Christchurch legal history, and in the history 
of Victoria Square. He was probably the most 
important and influential of all those whose 
daily work brought them to this part of the 
city. 

Celebrating an armistice in the middle of 
an influenza pandemic seemed unwise and 
inappropriate, so the city council made the 
sensible decision to wait until the signing 
of the definitive peace treaty at the Ver- 
sailles conference in 1919. Committees, of 
course, were established to work out a full 
programme of civic events. The newspapers 
reported each step of the peace conference 
through the first half of 1919, and when the 
date was finally set for the treaty signing, the 
city settled on 20-21 July for its celebrations. 
Once again, triumphal arches were erected 
at key points on the procession route, to be 
decorated with greenery and the names of 
all the suburbs and districts whose sons had 
gone to war. The delay meant that the bulk 
of New Zealand’s troops would be home in 
time for the celebrations. 

Christchurch’s peace celebrations com- 
prised two full days of speeches, parades 
and processions, and Victoria Square as 
usual formed part of the route. The city 
was illuminated for the evening of 20 July, 
using the abundant electricity now available 
from the recently completed Lake Coleridge 
hydro-power station. (A coal shortage not 


only curtailed train travel but cut electricity 
supplies in the other main centres: Christch- 
urch had by far the best-lit celebrations in 
the country.) In Victoria Square the band 
rotunda, draped in coloured lights, ‘looked 
like an eastern pagoda’, and the Armagh 
Street arch was lit by dozens of electric 
lights, ‘cunningly-concealed’ among the 
greenery. The Magistrate’s Court had ‘G. R.’ 
(for George V, Rex) spelt out in bulbs, and 
Wildey’s Building at the entrance to Victoria 
Street had four huge banners making the 
word ‘prace’. The Navy League decorated 
the flagstaff with signal flags and advertised 
themselves in evergreen letters.*° 

The programme began with a welcome 
for returned soldiers in the King Edward 
Barracks, chaired by the mayor, Dr Henry 
Thacker, before the crowd moved to Cathedral 
Square for the memorial service at noon. As 
the buglers played “The Last Post’ E Battery 
in Hagley Park fired a 21-gun salute to the 
dead. The military procession set off from the 
barracks at 2.30pm, along Cashel Street, then 
up High Street to Cathedral Square and on to 
Victoria Square. A military review followed 
in Hagley Park. One reporter remarked that 
‘the lack of bands was very noticeable’. Half of 
the marchers, over 1400 of them, were school 
cadets. Unlike the jubilee crowds some years 
before, this was a quiet and sombre gathering, 
well aware that the province had lost the best 
of its young men in the carnage of distant 
battlefields. 

That evening was taken up with a fire- 
works display in Hagley Park, where the fire 
brigade staged its usual water display beside 
Lake Victoria. Monday 21 July began with 
a children’s procession through the city, fin- 
ishing at Latimer Square. Then after lunch 
came the citizens’ procession, and this was 
a much more cheerful affair, as people felt 
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Victoria Square in 1920. Carriers’ carts waiting for customers. The tall chimney at right belonged to the city council's 
incinerator, demolished in 1939. 


Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington 


they could at last rejoice at the coming of 
peace. It started in Park Terrace, went along 
Armagh Street to Victoria Square before 
turning into Colombo Street and then wove 
its way back and forth through the central 
city before ending in Moorhouse Avenue. 
The Automobile Association had announced 
a competition for the best-decorated motor 
cars, and the judges had great difficulty choos- 
ing a winner from the vast cavalcade. Then 
came the usual decorated floats representing 
the city’s leading retailers and manufacturers, 
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with lodges and friendly societies on foot. 
Once again, the absence of brass bands and 
music was noticed.*! 

The peace celebrations of 1919 were the 
last such large-scale events to be seen in Vic- 
toria Square for many years. These decades 
had been dominated by patriotic sentiment 
and a shared sense of imperial identity, and 
by rising prosperity for the city, but the ‘war 
to end all wars’ had been an exhausting and 
appalling experience, capped by the city’s 
worst-ever natural disaster. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Civic Space, 1920-55 


[- contrast to the period between the 
South African War and the end of the 
First World War, when large crowds and 
patriotic processions had frequently filled 
Victoria Square, the next few decades were 
much quieter. The city council maintained 
the open space as an inner-city park, with 
flower beds and jealously guarded lawns, but 
apart from the daily stream of trams, buses 
and bicycles up and down Victoria Street, 
very little seemed to happen here from 
one year to the next, apart from occasional 
incidents, such as the brawl involving visiting 
American sailors in 1925, or the accident one 
foggy night in 1936 when a car crashed into 
the pie-cart. 

Small crowds still gathered in the 1920s 
for brass band concerts, open-air preachers 
and the annual Veterans’ Day parades to mark 
the end of the South African War, but the 
huge crowds that previously attended Navy 
League and Empire Day events were not 
seen again. The only large assemblies in these 
years were those attracted to pacifist meetings 
or protest rallies of the unemployed in the 
late 1920s and early 1930s. Although some 
of these were noisy and turbulent, Victoria 


Square did not see anything as violent as 
the riots in Cathedral Square or Moorhouse 
Avenue during the 1932 tramway strike. In 
1940 the city council finally decided to ban 
all public meetings in Victoria Square, on the 
rather flimsy pretext that they did too much 
damage to the lawns. Then, the very next 
year, these were dug up to provide air-raid 
shelters, which were hardly ever used. They 
were filled in again in 1943 and the grassy 
sward was restored. 

There were some notable additions to 
the square between the world wars. The old 
band rotunda disappeared in 1928, to be 
replaced, in 1931, by the Bowker Fountain, 
New Zealand’s first ‘electric fountain’, with a 
changing display of coloured lights and water 
jets. The following year another bequest gave 
the city its own Captain Cook, a masterpiece 
in marble by a local sculptor, William Tre- 
thewey, which remains one of the country’s 
finest public statues. 

Only a handful of new buildings 
appeared in these years. In 1927 the old 
wooden pharmacy of Cook and Ross on the 
Armagh—Colombo corner was replaced, in 
the early 1930s Armstrong’s department 
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Armstrong's corner from the pond, c.1920. Armstrong's delivery vans are on the left, with trams about to cross on 
the right. 


Canterbury Museum 6117 


store rebuilt its premises on the opposite 
corner, and in 1955 the old Crystal Palace 
on the Colombo-—Chester corner finally 
came down, to be replaced by a modern 
office block, the Allan McLean Building. 
One major building that was much talked 
about but did not eventuate in this period 
was a new town hall. More happened on the 
periphery of the square, in the department 
stores, the law courts, the Limes Hospital, the 
hotels on Colombo Street and The Bricks. 
The office blocks on Armagh Street saw a 
changing procession of music and dancing 
teachers, dentists and doctors, until most of 
them were displaced by the expansion of 
Hay’s, ‘the Friendly Store’, from its Glouces- 
ter Street premises. The department stores 
form a major theme of these years, and a rich 
collection of photographs enables us to see 
not only the changing outward appearance 
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of Armstrong’s but also to glimpse the inside 
of this famous store. After the Second World 
War, Hay’s sponsored the annual children’s 
Christmas parade, starting a Christchurch 
tradition that continues to this day. 
2K 

After the Great War halted any progress 
on its intention to build a town hall on 
the Colombo Street side of the square, the 
council was offered the site of the Canterbury 
Exhibition Hall in Manchester Street, built 
as a private speculation in 1900, but refused 
it, saying the price was too high. That hall was 
gutted by fire in November 1917, and several 
councillors saw this as a great opportunity 
to get the site more cheaply, and to build 
much-needed new administrative offices 
with a municipal concert hall alongside. 

Other councillors, supported by the 
Canterbury Progress League, preferred the 


northern precinct of Victoria Square, ‘the 
Limes site’, bounded by Cambridge Terrace 
and Victoria, Kilmore and Colombo streets. 
The largest and newest building here was 
of course The Bricks. The league thought 
that whatever land could not be purchased 
willingly from its owners could be forcibly 
acquired under the Public Works Act. Their 
spokesman added, ‘it would be a sin to build 
on any other site, especially as the citizens 
would not tolerate building on any open 
space’ in a public square.' 

On 5 July 1920 the council rescinded its 
July 1914 resolution to build a new town hall 
on the eastern part of Victoria Square and 
agreed to investigate purchasing the entire 
Limes site. The government valuation for 
the properties on the desired land was only 
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£24,040, but the total cost quickly mounted 
to £60,500 when the council approached 
the owners of the buildings concerned. (The 
town clerk noted grimly that these higher 
valuations would be useful for future rating 
purposes.) The attraction of the Manchester 
Street proposal was that the council already 
owned some of the land required, and the 
overall cost would be significantly lower. 
After much debate, it was decided to hold 
a ratepayers poll to consider both alternatives, 
each of which would need a loan of £60,000. 
A third proposal emerged for a concert 
chamber and assembly room alongside the 
proposed council offices in Manchester 
Street. This would need a special loan of 
£50,000. In the poll, held on 15 September 
1921, the ratepayers approved the loan for 


The Christchurch town hall that was never built: designed by Dr C. J. Russell in 1914, this drawing was published in 
the Christchurch Star in November 1924. 


Canterbury Museum 9114 
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new municipal offices but rejected the con- 
cert chamber and the Limes site town hall.* 
The new municipal offices on the Canterbury 
Hall site in Manchester Street were opened 
on 1 September 1925, and the proposal for 
a concert chamber was revived, resulting in 
the opening of the Civic Theatre alongside 
in March 1928. 

Altogether this was a sensible outcome, 
given the uncertain economic conditions of 
the 1920s. The Manchester Street option 
came in on budget and well within the loan, 
the Civic Theatre did duty as a de facto 
town hall for the next half-century, and the 
occupants of the Limes site were left in peace, 
though perhaps grumbling at their increased 
rates. 

sek 
In addition to the regular brass band concerts 
at the Victoria Square rotunda, the square 
was also used for fund-raising activities 
throughout this period. Ambulance Week 
in March 1920 saw marquees and stalls 
erected in Victoria Square in support of 
St John, with large numbers of volunteers 


Horses being watered near the Armagh Street Bridge, 
c.1920. 


Brittenden Collection 
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patrolling the city streets, shaking collec- 
tion boxes under the noses of its citizens 
and giving little black-and-white badges to 
those who contributed. Among the stalls of 
the open-air fair, the flower stall was by far 
the most colourful, with pot plants and an 
‘array of gorgeous blooms’. Jessie and Rose, 
the wives, respectively, of Sir Heaton Rhodes 
and his cousin (and former mayor) Arthur 
Rhodes, presided over the flower stall, while 
Mrs Whittaker and officers of the Nursing 
Divisions of St John Ambulance had charge 
of the cakes and preserves.” 

Other fund-raising activities in Victoria 
Square ranged from a sale of basketwork 
by the disabled soldiers of the Rannerdale 
Home in Upper Riccarton, to bazaars in 
support of St Saviour’s Orphanage and the 
Methodist Ladies’ Guild. In 1927 the women 
of Christchurch’s Jewish congregation were 
given permission to erect stalls for a sale 
of goods in support of three New Zealand 
nurses in Palestine.° 

The Canterbury branch of the Victoria 
League continued to mark Empire Day by 
laying a wreath at the queen’s statue every 
24th of May, but for most of this period 
these were quiet, low-key occasions, without 
the large military parades of the Edwardian 
era. The only regular military parades each 
year were those of the South African veterans, 
their ranks now swelled by their Great War 
counterparts. Anzac Day parades were never 
held in Victoria Square; Cathedral Square and 
Cranmer Square were the preferred venues 
for these much larger public gatherings. In 
June 1920 the annual memorial service of 
the Veterans’ Association included a march 
from the King Edward Barracks to Victoria 
Square, led by the band of the Canterbury 
Yeomanry Cavalry, to lay a wreath at Queen 
Victoria’s statue. Unfortunately, the rain set 


in and the church service had to be held back 
at the barracks.’ 

With the coming of spring, Daffodil 
Day was held in aid of the Kindergarten 
Association, and Victoria Square once again 
presented ‘a busy appearance’, with marquees 
and stalls offering a brisk trade in produce, 
flowers, cakes, books and ‘fancy goods’. 
Masses of fragrant spring flowers, mainly 
daffodils, were sold to eager buyers. A mag- 
nificent display of daffodils from Otahuna, 
the residence of Sir Heaton Rhodes, formed 
the centrepiece of the display. But for some 
patrons food held more attraction than flow- 
ers: ‘the innovation of a cooked food stall was 
a thoroughly successful one.”® 

The Christchurch branch of an inter- 
national pacifist movement, known by its 
slogan ‘No More War’, used Victoria Square 
for several large rallies in the early 1920s. 
Strongly supported by some church leaders, 
New Zealand pacifists called for universal 
disarmament and a refusal to participate in 
any future war or preparations for war. A 
typical sample of the movement's ideas may 
be found in reports of a meeting in the Choral 
Hall on 4 August 1922, followed by a rally 
in Victoria Square on the Sunday afternoon. 

Labour MP for Christchurch East 
Hubert Armstrong presided at the Choral 
Hall meeting, where speakers included the 
Reverends Percy Paris and J. H.G. Chapple, 
Mrs S. Page and C. R. N. Mackie. All referred 
to the terrible slaughter of millions in the 
Great War as an unnecessary waste of human 
life. Mackie insisted that ‘War was not inevi- 
table’, but could be avoided by diplomacy. The 
Reverend Chapple declared that war took 
away the best and left the weak and unfit to 
be responsible for future generations, with 
huge ethical and eugenic implications. He 
denounced ‘the whole principle of war, based 
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on lying and deception’, as morally wrong: 
“True Patriots would love the whole human 
family.’ Mackie blamed the outbreak of the 
war on the failure of diplomats to reach 
‘sensible compromises’. After the fighting was 
over the politicians had ignored the soldiers 
and made a vindictive peace, violating pledges 
they had made to US President Woodrow 
Wilson. He added, prophetically, that the 
Treaty of Versailles would very likely prove 
to be a cause of further wars.’ 

The rally in Victoria Square on 6 August 
was chaired by Councillor Fred R. Cooke, 
with the same panel of speakers, joined by 
the Reverend John Kendrick Archer, a future 
Labour mayor of Christchurch. The same 
resolution being considered by simultaneous 
rallies throughout New Zealand was adopted 
by a show of hands, with only one brave 
dissenter." Rallies in faraway London and 
Scotland reported in the newspapers gave 
heart to local pacifists, making them feel part 
of an international movement. 

Pacifism was a distinctive strand in 
left-wing politics throughout the 1920s 
and 1930s, supported by members of the 
clergy and prominent Labour leaders. The 
Reverend James Gibb got into trouble with 
the Presbyterian church in Wellington for 
his active role in chairing pacifist meetings, 
while radical Labour MP Bob Semple was 
a popular orator at pacifist rallies organised 
by the National Peace Council and the 
Labour Party. But many returned soldiers 
and conservative politicians regarded the 
pacifists as naive and unrealistic zealots, and 
the newspapers starved them of publicity, 
reporting their meetings only briefly, if at all. 
Disarmament rallies around the world in July 
1923 were replicated in New Zealand, and 
Semple addressed a large meeting in a theatre 
in Christchurch on 29 July, followed by a 
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rally in Victoria Square, but the disappointing 
attendance was blamed on the prevailing cold 
weather. 

Challenging climatic conditions were also 
a feature in August 1925 when a flotilla of 
destroyers from the US Pacific fleet, com- 
manded by Rear Admiral Frank Schofield, 
called at Lyttelton on their way back to Pearl 
Harbor from a goodwill tour of Australia. 
Unfortunately their arrival coincided with a 
southerly blast of ‘atrociously cold weather’, 
which left snow on the Port Hills. Led by 
Captain FJ. Horn of the flagship Omaha, 700 
of the sailors marched through Christchurch 
on Thursday 13 August, passing through 
the Bridge of Remembrance on their way 
to Cranmer Square for a review and civic 
reception. Hundreds of chilled schoolchildren 
waved American flags and Union Jacks while 
the speeches were made, and many returned 
soldiers raised their hats in tribute as the 
sailors marched back to the railway station 
by way of Victoria Square and Colombo 
Street, but the crowds were subdued, with 
no frantic cheering, only a little uncertain 
hand-clapping. Three biplanes from Wigram 
aerodrome circled above the city during the 


procession."! 
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That evening many of the sailors returned 
on shore leave. The weather continued cold 
and wet, so they sought warmth and company 
in the city’s many hotels, including those on 
Colombo Street facing Victoria Square. As the 
evening progressed, the men became merrier, 
as did the regular pub patrons. Unfortunately, 
a group outside one of the Victoria Square 
pubs taunted the sailors by calling out ‘Who 
was late for the war?’ and ‘Who won the war?’ 
The sailors responded with their fists, and 
a brawl broke out, which rapidly filled the 
street. Two police constables arrived but were 
unable to stop the fighting. That was left to a 
naval patrol, blowing whistles and swinging 
their billy-sticks. More police turned up 
and several arrests were made. All leave was 
cancelled and the sailors were ordered back 
to their ships without delay. 

The newspapers blamed the ‘gross insults’ 
of a small group of young larrikins and noted 
that the sailors had only acted under extreme 
provocation. The American senior patrol 
officer, Commander Woodson, appreciated 
these remarks and said he was pleased with 
the restraint and discipline shown by the 
sailors when they were ordered back to their 
ships. A correspondent to The Press blamed 
the incident on the ‘idiot cat calls of our 


The Federal and Market hotels on Colombo Street, 
scene of the brawl in 1925 involving visiting US sailors. 
This photo was taken in the 1960s, shortly before their 
demolition. 


Brittenden Collection 
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The new office block on the Cook and Ross corner, 1926, designed by Helmore and Cotterill. Hayward's building on 
the right still had its parapet, and housed Amuri Motors’ used car department when this photo was taken ¢.1928. 


Canterbury Museum 16771 


local yahoos’, and appealed to the city to 
make up for this lapse by extending warm 
hospitality to the Americans. As the weather 
improved over the weekend, Christchurch 
responded accordingly, and the authorities 
were swamped with offers of hospitality from 
many citizens, inviting sailors to their homes. 
The Automobile Association organised a big 
motor excursion to Ashley Gorge, assembling 
a fleet of 170 cars to transport hundreds of 
the Americans to a picnic in the sunshine, 
while the Maori settlement at Rapaki near 
Lyttelton opened its marae to the visitors.” 

In a sequel to this incident, two youths 
appeared in the Magistrate’s Court charged 
with insulting the American sailors and caus- 
ing an affray. They were both shepherds from 
Lake Coleridge Station, who just happened 
to be in town drinking that night. The police 
attributed their behaviour to intoxication, 


coupled with ‘ignorance and insularity’. They 
were fined £2 each as an alternative to seven 
days’ imprisonment. 
A city landmark since 1859, the old wooden 
pharmacy of Cook and Ross on the corner 
of Armagh and Colombo streets was leased 
by the chemist Henry Owen in the 1920s 
from the trustees of the former owners of TS 
587, architect Joseph Clarkson Maddison and 
Isabella Elizabeth Ross. Owen, who had 
retained the historic name of Cook and Ross, 
then negotiated the purchase of the corner 
plot — the rest of 587 was owned by Tuck and 
Company, William Tuck being the son of an 
1880s Market Place stallholder — and title 
was transferred to him on 1 September 1926. 
When the old wooden shop was demol- 
ished in March—April 1927 it was said to 


be the oldest surviving commercial building 
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in Christchurch (a year older than Shand’s 
Building in Hereford Street). After the flood 
of 1868 the ground floor had been raised by 
about 30cm. All the rooms had been built on 
different levels, connected by short passages 
and corridors, so it must have been quite a 
labyrinth inside. The demolition contractor 
found that all the main timbers were still 
sound.}8 

The replacement for the Cook and Ross 
building was designed by the city’s newest 
architectural partnership, Helmore and 
Cotterill. Heathcote Helmore (1894-1965) 
and Guy Cotterill (1897-1981) had been 
schoolboys together at Christ’s College, 
and after serving articles under Cecil Wood 
they travelled to England in 1920 to broaden 
their experience. They stopped at New York, 
and when their ship was delayed they visited 
Yorktown in Virginia, where they were deeply 
impressed by houses in the American Colo- 
nial Georgian style. In England, Helmore 
worked for Sir Edwin Lutyens, who was then 
designing mainly in a neo-Georgian style.On 
their return to Christchurch in 1924, the two 
locals became partners, founding what was to 
become one of the city’s leading architectural 
practices. 

The building they designed for Henry 
Owen was a four-storey neo-Georgian brick 
office block, with concrete instead of the usual 
stone for its rusticated base. Unusually for 
Christchurch, it had a mansard roof and attic 
with dormer windows, and a deep basement. 
Such a design was typical of bank buildings 
then being constructed in England, especially 
in London, and it quickly became a favourite 
in Christchurch, where Cecil Wood’s Weston 
House on Park Terrace had established a 
fashion for brick neo-Georgian houses. As 
one observer remarked, such buildings ‘never 


fail to look attractive’. 


The new building was soon tenanted 
by leading medical professionals such as 
surgeons William Hamilton Simpson and 
Malcolm Robertson, gynaecologists Henry 
Jellett and Leslie Averill, and ophthalmolo- 
gist Dr Caroline Stenhouse. By 1930 they 
had been joined by dentist Albert Weir, 
physician Gordon Rich (who was also promi- 
nent in the St John Ambulance Brigade), 
and surgeons John Stevenson, James Gossip 
and Edward Hayes.’ The new Cook and 
Ross building soon became second only to 
Harley Building on Cambridge Terrace as 
the city’s best-known centre for surgical con- 
sulting rooms. Many of the visiting patients 
doubtless had their surgery performed at the 
Limes Hospital across on the northern side of 
Victoria Square, adding to the square’s long 
association with matters medical. 

At the river end of Armagh Street, where 
a small two-storey wooden shop with offices 
above had stood since the 1870s, another 
new building went up in the 1920s. This 
was a handsome neo-classical office block 
for the New Zealand Racing Conference, 
with its main entrance on Oxford Terrace. 
The Canterbury Park Trotting Club, the 
New Brighton Trotting Club and the New 
Zealand Metropolitan Trotting Club all 
maintained their offices here, along with 
the New Zealand Hunts Association, long 
beyond the Second World War." 

During 1926 Victoria Square became the 
favoured locale for meetings of unemployed 
men to appeal for work and assistance for 
their families. Christchurch had had a 
chronic surplus of labour since the return of 
soldiers after 1918, but even the government 
admitted that the unemployment in 1926 was 
‘abnormal’ and prolonged. In early October 
138 men had received assistance from the 


Citizens’ Unemployment Committee, and 
56 men had been taken on by the Public 
Works Department. Twenty of the latter were 
sent to work on the Springfield—Arthur’s Pass 
road. Altogether, over 1300 men were assisted 
during 1926." 

In February 1927, a month in which there 
were 262 registered unemployed in Christch- 
urch, over 100 out-of-work men assembled 
in Victoria Square to discuss further steps to 
improve their situation. They demanded that 
the government stop its current immigration 
policy, which only added to the unemploy- 
ment problem. One speaker proposed a 
mass demonstration during the forthcom- 
ing royal visit by the Duke and Duchess of 
York, suggesting that they assemble at the 
railway station and join the procession: ‘If 
we cant walk in front, well walk behind.’ 
But others were reluctant to disrupt a royal 
visit. After the meeting a deputation went to 
lodge a protest at the Municipal Chambers 
on Oxford Terrace, but the mayor was away 
on a visit to the North Island.'* The royal visit 
passed off without incident in March 1927. 
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When Christchurch City Council’s 
diamond jubilee was celebrated with a civic 
reception for mayors of other cities and special 
church services in May 1928, Armstrong’s 
inserted a large advertisement for a ‘Great 
Jubilee Fair’ in a special issue of The Press, 
with photographs of its two stores in Victoria 
Square and High Street. The week of celebra- 
tions included community singing in Victoria 
Square on the Saturday night: ‘quite a large 
number joined in this entertainment.” 

Early in June 1928 the city council 
approved by a narrow margin a resolution 
proposed by Labour councillors to remove 
the war trophy guns from Victoria Square. 
This triggered one of Christchurch’s famous 
controversies, with the No More War move- 
ment vocal in its support and the Returned 
Servicemen’s Association equally vehement 
in its opposition. The RSA protested that 
the very idea was an insult to all returned 
men and to the war dead, and insisted that 
the guns should be kept. 

There was a stormy debate at the council 
meeting on 11 June, at which the mayor, the 


An unknown Maori gentleman standing beside the German howitzer, a trophy from the First World War. It was later 
moved to sit in front of the Supreme Court, seen here on the right. 


Canterbury Museum 2250 
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Reverend Archer, frequently had to ring his 
bell to maintain order. The RSA presented a 
petition with 8933 signatures. Labour coun- 
cillors reiterated their demand that the guns 
be removed from reserve land, as a matter 
of principle, since their party was opposed 
to war and in favour of peaceful settlement 
of all international disputes. They regarded 
the presence of such trophies as ‘glorifica- 
tion of war’, and also wanted the removal of 
the guns standing in front of the Supreme 
Court and others on the northern bank of the 
Avon River. One councillor said he had seen 
children playing war games on and around 
the guns, and feared that this would incite 
young men to ‘militarism’.”° 

Various compromises were suggested. 
Someone proposed moving them to the 
police station in Hereford Street. The 
Canterbury Museum was asked, but said it 
had no space for such large items. An RSA 
member, Arthur Morten of Mt Pleasant, 
offered to have them in his garden rather 
than see them dumped somewhere. But the 
suggestion that won widest support was to 
relocate all of the guns to the front of the 
Supreme Court, which was agreed upon, 
after consultation, provided the Veterans’ 
Association agreed to move the pom-pom 
gun from its site near Queen Victoria’s statue. 
The guns were moved later that month. 
When Councillor Robert Macfarlane asked 
at a council meeting if the deed had been 
done under the cloak of darkness, the mayor 
replied, ‘Oh, that fairy tale! It was a clever 
piece of journalism on the part of a pushing 
reporter. I gave the [Reserves] Department 
orders that the guns were not to be removed 
at night. I would not stoop to that.’ In fact 
the guns had been moved at first light, so as 
not to disrupt the trams and other traffic on 
Victoria Street.?! 
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The guns were not the only things on 
the move. As early as February 1924 Mayor 
J. A. Flesher had said it would be necessary 
to take the band rotunda out of Victoria 
Square ‘owing to the noise and distractions 
made by children’ during band concerts. He 
thought a quieter site, perhaps on the river 
bank near Manchester Street, would be more 
attractive for people who wanted to listen to 
the music.” (This idea later came to fruition 
as the Edmonds Band Rotunda in 1929.) 
The Baths and Entertainments Committee 
suggested relocating the old rotunda to 
Waltham Park, whereupon the Beckenham 
Burgesses’ Association claimed it would get 
more use in their suburb, but in 1926 the 
council confirmed its preference for Waltham 
Patk.* 

Nothing happened for the next three 
years until May 1929, when the Reserves 
Department began a general tidying of Vic- 
toria Square, remodelling and retrenching the 
flower beds around Queen Victoria’s statue, 
and reminded the council of its previous 
decision. At a cost of £169 the rotunda was 
dismantled and carted away to Waltham Park 
in October.”* There it was re-erected and 
remained, largely disused and increasingly 
dilapidated, until the 1960s. 

After he died in 1921, and his will was read, it 
emerged that the estate agent Henry Layton 
Bowker, one of Victoria Square’s best-known 
identities, had left £1000 to the city for a 
statue or fountain in front of the proposed 
town hall. (His will was made in 1915.) With 
the band rotunda gone, Bowker’s son wrote to 
the council suggesting that his father’s legacy 
be used to build a fountain on the vacant 
site. Councillors were reminded that a site 
had been promised within Victoria Square, 
and in November 1929 the city engineer was 
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The first test of the Bowker Fountain, February 1931. Though the equipment came from England, the fountain and 
pond had been designed by the city architect, Victor Hean. 


Brittenden Collection 


instructed to do some research.” 
Illuminated fountains with electrically 
controlled jets and coloured lights were very 
popular in the United States, where over 40 
US cities had one, but Britain boasted only a 
single example, at Bournemouth. With such 
a generous grant to spend, the city council 
opted for an expensive copy of the sole Brit- 
ish example rather than a cheaper American 
model. The electrical equipment, pumps 
and lights cost £985 and the construction 
of a concrete pond brought the final total to 
£1587. The central jet was capable of sending 
up a fountain of water over 10m high. Three 
intermediate sprays were arranged around 
the central jet, and three lower wide-angle 
sprays were directed over the pond. Three 


magnetic valves controlled the pumps. The 
whole fountain needed very little water to 
operate successfully, but the central jet was 
not intended for daytime use, as any strong 
wind would tend to saturate surrounding 
lawns with the spray. The lights, with red, 
green and amber filters, were in sealed units 
just below the surface of the pond.’° 

The city’s ‘new electric fountain’, which 
had its first full day of normal operation on 
Friday 27 February 1931,”’ quickly became 
one of the city’s most admired assets. Much 
was made of the fact that it was unique in the 
southern hemisphere. Crowds of onlookers 
came, and visitors to the city made an evening 
stroll in Victoria Square an essential item on 
their itinerary, just to see the changing lights 
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of the Bowker Fountain. The full display took 
about 20 minutes. 

Christchurch’s frequent strong winds, 
especially the prevailing north-easterly on 
fine days, soon created a problem with drift- 
ing spray. In October 1931 a religious body 
was advised against applying for permission 
to hold Friday night meetings in Victoria 
Square, as the spray from the fountain had 
made the lawns on the eastern side sodden 
and crowds of people trampling over the area 
would soon destroy the turf. The Reserves 
Committee recommended a ban on all public 
gatherings in Victoria Square, recommend- 
ing Latimer Square as an alternative, but the 
full council was less concerned: the lawns 
surrounding Queen Victoria's statue were 
not affected, and might still be used for 
gatherings on Empire Day.”* 

The unemployed posed a greater threat to the 
lawns than any religious group. The Reserves 
Committee probably had in mind the recent 
experience of a rally in Victoria Square on 4 
December 1930. When the police had refused 
to allow a deputation of unemployed to see 
the mayor, the men responded by holding a 
much larger rally two days later in Cathedral 
Square, obstructing the trams and traffic. The 
police asked the men not to hold their street 
meetings anywhere but in Victoria Square, 
for which they had permission, and refused 
to allow their leaders to speak. The crowd 
was estimated at over 400, with only a score 
of constables on hand to maintain order. 
After 20 minutes of jostling and struggling, 
more police arrived with batons and the 
crowd broke up, some of the men walking 
down Colombo Street to Victoria Square, 
where the leaders were allowed to deliver 
their speeches. One speaker even advocated 
provoking the police to violence, as in France 
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and Germany, so that the workers could ‘deal 
with them’.” Christchurch was not a happy 
place for many of its citizens as the 1930s 
Depression worsened. 

Further clashes between police and 
unemployed protesters in August 1931 were 
later seen as harbingers of the city’s most 
serious Depression violence in 1932, when 
a tramway strike almost brought Christch- 
urch to a halt, and once again filled Victoria 
Square with angry men. The Tramway Board 
attempted to deal with declining patronage 
and income by rationing work. Reduced 
wages were seen as better than none. The 
Tramway Employees’ Union agreed to a 
system of rotation, in which men took annual 
leave on a weekly basis, but this broke down 
early in 1932 because the men could not 
choose leave days that suited them or their 
families. Men who refused to work the roster 
were laid off. The union, in response, threat- 
ened to strike. Mayor Dan Sullivan tried to 
negotiate a last-minute settlement, but the 
union was being pushed along by radicals 
and self-confessed communists who were 
spoiling for a fight. The strike was called for 
4 May. The board’s chairman, E. H. Andrews, 
organised a skeleton service using volunteers 
and non-striking men. Police constables rode 
on the trams to prevent disorder, only to 
find themselves targeted by stone-throwing 
unionists. Bell’s cycle shop had its plate-glass 
window broken.*° 

The worst disturbances took place on 
Friday 6 May, when the first trams of the 
day attempting to leave the Falsgrave Street 
depot were blocked by a crowd of unionists 
and a few screaming women. The police were 
ready, however, and had enrolled temporary 
constables wearing steel helmets and car- 
rying batons. After some bitter fighting, 
the crowd dispersed, only to reassemble in 


Cathedral Square that afternoon. The mood 
was ugly, as several hundred men blocked 
the traffic and sang “The Red Flag’. About 
4.30pm a near-riot broke out in the Plaza 
corner, and several leaders were arrested by 
baton-wielding police. Most of the crowd 
then moved up Colombo Street to Victoria 
Square, where an impromptu mass meeting 
was held. Noisy at first, the protesters gradu- 
ally quietened as moderate speakers called for 
calm, and the police stood aside, not wanting 
to provoke violence with more arrests. The 
crowd finally dispersed, leaving council staff 
to contemplate the badly damaged lawns.®! 

The Unemployed Association held 
meetings in Victoria Square that Sunday 
afternoon, and again on Monday evening, 
but the crowds were orderly and no arrests 
were made. By now the night trams had 
been equipped with wire netting screens as a 
protection against stones. The tramway strike 
lasted 10 days and was finally ended with the 
setting up of a tribunal chaired by the popular 
Crown solicitor Arthur Donnelly, renowned 
for his fairness, to examine the rival claims 
of the board and its employees. 


During the 1932 tramway strike in Christchurch, trams 
were fitted with these wire mesh screens to protect 
the driver from stones thrown by strikers or their 
supporters. 


Canterbury Museum CHAC 1179 
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The arrest of key troublemakers such 
as Sidney Fournier, a founding member of 
the New Zealand Communist Party, seems 
to have removed the violent element from 
Christchurch’s unions and unemployed, for 
there were no repeats of the violence seen in 
1932. Nor were the crowds in Victoria Square 
ever quite as large again. In fact, Christchurch 
treated its unemployed far more generously 
than any of the other New Zealand main 
centres. The city council paid full award 
wages throughout the Depression, and spent 
£100,000 each year from 1932 to 1935 on 
relief schemes. The Citizens’ Relief Associa- 
tion, with elderly lawyer George Harper as 
its president, gathered food and clothing 
for distribution to families in need. (He was 
knighted for this work just before his death 
in 1937 at the age of 93.) The presence of 
Archer and Sullivan on the city council, and 
obviously sympathetic Labour councillors, 
probably helped Christchurch to avoid the 
riots seen in Auckland and Wellington.” 
Victoria Square acquired another much- 
admired feature soon after the Bowker 
Fountain. A committee led by W. J. Hunter 
and eminent ophthalmologist and zoologist 
Dr Charles Chilton had been formed to mark 
the anniversary of Captain Cook's first voyage 
to New Zealand in 1769-70 with a statue 
or similar memorial. The Navy League lent 
its support, and the Canterbury Education 
Board agreed to distribute pamphlets in the 
schools, appealing to parents for donations. 
A concert party raised £5 from an evening 
at Fuller’s Opera House, but much larger 
sums than this would be needed. J. W. Baty 
suggested an art union to raise £500, but 
other members of the committee objected 
to any suggestion of involving schoolchildren 
in gambling. In May 1929 the secretary, John 
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Laurenson, was instructed to draw up a report 
on other ways to raise funds.** A short while 
later the committee was flummoxed and 
delighted to hear that one of its members, a 
wealthy businessman and, ironically, a well- 
known bookmaker, named Matthew Frank 
Barnett, had generously offered to cover the 
entire cost of a large marble statue. 

A competition was held to find a suit- 
able sculptor, and the winner was a local 
stonemason, William Thomas Trethewey. 
He had been born in Christchurch in 
1892 of Cornish parents, and was taught 
wood-carving by Frederick Gurnsey at the 
Canterbury College School of Art, before 
studying life modelling in Wellington in 
1914. He earned a living carving headstones 
and touching up marble angels imported 
from Italy, until the end of the Great War 
created a demand for war memorials. His 
highly realistic carving of a bomb-throwing 
soldier exhibited at the Canterbury Society 
of Arts exhibition in 1919 was much admired 
and led to a commission from the Kaiapoi 
community for a war memorial. His next 


At the unveiling of the Captain Cook statue on 10 
August 1932: from left, the sculptor, William Trethewey, 
Governor-General Lord Bledisloe, Mayor Dan Sullivan 
and the donor, M. F. Barnett. 


Press 
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major commission was from Waimate, for 
a statue of Dr Margaret Cruickshank, the 
second woman in New Zealand to achieve 
a medical degree and a victim of the 1918 
influenza epidemic. Portrait busts of a city 
councillor and 4 hospital benefactor followed, 
and he also did some of the plasterwork for 
the Civic Theatre.** 

Trethewey gladly accepted the Cook 
commission, and a large block of white 
marble was ordered from the famous Carrara 
quarry in Italy. Weighing 12 tons, the block 
was unloaded at Lyttelton on 28 November 
1930.* Having already completed a full-size 
plaster model from his original clay sculpture, 
Trethewey now employed several assistants, 
led by F. Tucker, to help him chisel the marble 
block. The Press published photographs of the 
work in progress during 1931.*° After the 
statue was completed in June 1932, a stone 
base was constructed. 

The Captain Cook statue was unveiled 
on 10 August 1932 by the Governor-General, 
Lord Bledisloe, at an impressive civic 
ceremony attended by over 3000 people. 
All traffic through Victoria Square was 
stopped for an hour and three aircraft of 
the Air Force and Canterbury Aero Club 
performed an aerial salute. The Canterbury 
Division of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve provided the guard of honour, and 
temporary wooden platforms accommodated 
the official party and representatives of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims and early settlers. After 
the speeches and unveiling, a massed choir 
of primary school pupils sang ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory’, accompanied by bandsmen of 
the First Canterbury Regiment dressed in 
old-style scarlet jackets. With the ceremony 
completed, crowds gathered to admire the 
statue, while council staff tried in vain to 
protect the newly laid grass.*’ 
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The Cook Statue on a frosty morning in the 1930s. The Bowker Fountain is at the right. 


Star 


Placed inside the point of the triangle 
formed by the intersection of Colombo and 
Victoria streets, facing Ridley’s Building, 
the Captain Cook statue combined with 
the Bowker Fountain to make this side of 
Victoria Square one of the city’s most elegant 
‘beauty-spots’ in the 1930s.°* The area was 
further enhanced in 1933 by a new building 
for Armstrong’s department store on the 
Armagh—Colombo corner. 

sek 
Armstrong’s was one of the city’s largest 
and most progressive clothing stores in the 
1920s and 1930s. The newspapers regularly 
carried half-page advertisements for sales 
of women’s coats and dresses, footwear and 
underwear, men’s suits and shirts, children’s 
school wear and baby clothes. Armstrong’s 
had a distinctive payment system. Instead 


of tills in separate departments, all the 
cash was handled by a central office in the 
middle of the store. Overhead cables carried 
spring-loaded containers to the cashiers, and 
swiftly brought change and receipts back to 
the counter. The constant swishing of these 
cables gave the store a buzz of activity, not to 
mention fascination for small boys. 

The new building was designed to replace 
two older buildings on the Armagh Street 
frontage, giving a new display space 48m 
long. The extensions were to cost £9000.°? 
Demolition of the old building proceeded 
swiftly, and the new building went up more 
rapidly than most Christchurch buildings 
of the day. The February 1931 Hawke’s Bay 
earthquake had made everyone conscious of 
the need to make stronger and more resil- 
ient buildings. Armstrong’s opted for steel 
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Above: Armstrong's department store, Colombo Street 
frontage, c.1929. The main building at the right was 
built by the Bishop brothers in 1880. 


Christchurch City Libraries, CD16, IMGO094 


Below: Construction of the new Armstrong's building 
on the Armagh—Colombo corner, ¢.1932. 


Christchurch City Libraries, CD16, IMGO051 
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framing, which was faster to assemble than 
traditional brick walls. 

A. E. Armstrong, son of the founder 
and managing director in the 1930s, made 
a purchasing trip to England while the 
new building was being constructed and an 
advertisement in September 1933 announced 
his purchase of smart wool-lace women’s 
jumpers, predicted to be the year’s fashion 
leaders.” As a well-run private company, 
Armstrong’s had the cash reserves not only 
to embark on a new building but also to buy 
bankrupt stock from other businesses that 
fell victim to the worsening economy of the 
1930s. Advertisements in these years often 
announced sales of stock authorised by the 
official assignee at ‘bargain basement’ prices. 
In June 1932 Armstrong’s sold the stock of 
Wilkinson and Andrew, warehousemen, at 
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Top: Opening of the new Armstrong's building, 1933. 


Canterbury Museum 7523 


Middle: Interior of the new store: the glove department. 
Christchurch City Libraries, CD16, IMGO096 


Bottom: A fire sale of the stock of Weston Bros & Co., 
leather goods merchants, whose premises in Hereford 
Street burned down on 31 October 1933. 


Christchurch City Libraries, CD16, IMGO057 


half price, a vast assemblage of coats, frocks, 
blouses, silks and hats. In September 1933 
they sold the entire stock of A. Hughes and 
Company, men’s mercers and clothiers.*! 
Competition between the major depart- 
ment stores intensified as the depression 
worsened, and some new ones appeared. 
Ballantyne’s dominated the top end of the 
market with an unrivalled reputation for 
excellence in quality and service, but Beath’s 
and the DIC were only a few steps away along 
Cashel Street. Londontown in Colombo 
Street, ‘a city in itself’, and Farmers’ at the 
east end of Cashel Street, aimed at the middle 
of the market, while Strange’s in High Street 
catered for the cheaper end, manufacturing 
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A Christmas parade with elephants passes in front of 
the Market Hotel and Armstrong's, December 1933. 


Christchurch City Libraries, CD17, IMGO001 


most of their own clothing. Hay’s started in a 
small way in Gloucester Street in December 
1929, but grew rapidly to rival Armstrong’s 
claim on the city north of Cathedral Square, 
while Miller’s emerged first from a small 
factory in Lichfield Street before expanding 
in 1939 to a splendid big building in Tuam 
Street that dominated retail trade in the south 
of the central city. 


A typical Christchurch pie-cart, seen here in Hereford 
Street in 1952. Note the 1920s windows on the right. 


Canterbury Museum CHAC 1068 
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Christmas was an occasion for the 
department stores to attract customers away 
from their rivals, and any sort of gimmick 
would do. Each December the DIC brought 
Santa to their store in Cashel Street in an 
old Cobb coach drawn by four horses, and 
made sure that a photograph appeared in the 
newspapers. When James Hay opened his 
Gloucester Street store in December 1929, 
he hired a tightrope walker dressed as Santa 
to cross the street to the new building, and 
when a circus came to town in January 1934, 
he had them parade the elephants around 
the block before going down the Victoria 
Square horse ramp to splash about in the 
Avon River.” Armstrong’s also made use of 
the elephants, and decorated the front of their 
building at Christmas time. 

yokok 

Christchurch had several pie-carts in the 
1930s, selling food and hot drinks to late- 
night revellers and shift workers. One, owned 
by Mrs R. Musson, was operated by lessees on 
a stand in Victoria Square, on Armagh Street 
near the Victoria-Colombo intersection. One 
frosty foggy night in July 1936 a drunken 
driver veered onto the wrong side of Armagh 
Street and crashed into the cart. It was just 
after midnight, and there were about a dozen 
customers leaning on the counter, with several 
others leaning on their bicycles. The crash 
caused ‘considerable commotion’. Inside the 
cart, attendant George Hill was scalded on 
his left arm when the coffee urn overturned, 
and Jeffrey Coira’s right arm was injured. One 
of the customers was crushed between the car 
and the cart, suffering a compound fracture 
to his left leg. Other customers had minor 
cuts and bruises. 

The driver was arrested and charged with 
careless driving causing injury and appeared 
in court on 14 July to face an additional 


charge of being intoxicated while in charge 
of a motor car. Bail was allowed at £100 on 
condition that he did not drive in the mean- 
time. He was later convicted, fined heavily 
and lost his licence. The pie-cart had been 
extensively damaged, but after repairs was 
back in its usual spot a few months later. 

A splendid ceremony took place in front of 
the law courts facing Victoria Square on 20 
April 1938. Three Supreme Court judges in 
full-bottom wigs and scarlet gowns sat with 
the official party to watch the Governor- 
General, Lord Galway, lay a foundation stone. 
The Labour government had undertaken 
an extensive programme to build new post 
offices and to replace older public buildings 
such as courthouses. The small market town 
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of Ashburton, 87km south of Christchurch, 
had just opened its new courthouse, and some 
had wondered why Christchurch still had to 
make do with a courthouse built in 1870. 
Mayor J. W. Beanland admitted that ‘many 
would be sorry to see the old Supreme Court 
buildings demolished’, but he was confident 
that the new one ‘would adorn the city’. 
But that particular building never did adorn 
the city. As war in Europe grew closer, the 
government had more urgent things on which 
to spend the taxpayers’ money. 

Passengers on trams heading out of the 
city across the Victoria Bridge continued to 
see the same familiar sights for most of this 
period. On their left stood the old Gothic 
Supreme Court, and next on the Chester 
Street corner loomed the battlemented twin 


From H. Bramwell Cook, Think on These Things, p.43 


The Salvation Army Citadel as it appeared between the world wars. 
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Aerial view of Victoria Square in 1939, by V. C. Browne. The large trees have been removed from the banks of the 
Avon in front of the law courts, and replaced with new saplings. 
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towers of the Salvation Army Citadel. On 
either side of the main door wooden hoard- 
ings had been erected to publicise events 
being held by the city corps and to encourage 
‘seekers for salvation to approach ‘the Mercy 
Seat’. And the ‘Sallies’ were expanding: 
anniversary services in 1926 included the 
enrolment of 48 recruits as senior soldiers. 
Suburban halls were opened in Spreydon and 
Sumner in these years, and under the dynamic 
leadership of Captain Sydney Bridge numbers 
grew steadily. Radio came to Christchurch in 
1925 with the Radio Broadcasting Company, 
New Zealand’s first public radio company, 
and the Salvation Army was among the first 
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to see its potential. An evening service was 
first broadcast over 3YA in December 1927, 
and by the 1930s the boys’ band and youth 
choir were regular contributors to Sunday 
programmes.” 

Next on the left a tram passenger would 
see a small butcher’s shop, then the impos- 
ing frontage of Wildey’s printing works 
on the bend into Victoria Street. In these 
years the shops along this short stretch to 
the Durham—Kilmore intersection had the 
usual mixture of long-term and transient 
retailers. Thomas Moore the bootmaker 
and his sons stayed in business at No. 11 
from 1921 to 1951; Claude Cooper, painter 


and decorator, occupied Nos 13 and 15 from 
1921 until 1943; No. 21 was always a fruit 
shop, first run by William Perks, then by 
Annie Lambeth until 1933, and by Sarah 
and Frank Keetley into the 1940s. Flavius 
Kingsford the saddler had previously been 
on the opposite side of Victoria Street, but 
now settled at No. 25 from 1927 to 1950. 
No. 27 was always a pet shop, apart from 
1927-30, when Ernest Longdon made prams 
here, and Alex Henry made it a household 
name in Christchurch as Henry’s Bird and 
Pet Shop from 1940 to 1966. Last on the left 
was Baxter’s pharmacy, taken over by George 
Garrick in 1922, but it became a sweet shop 
before Blackwell Motors used it as a car depot 
in 1940. Then the automotive electricians 
Nelson and Eastmond traded here from 1942 
to .1961.° 

On the tram passenger’s right stood 
the bold sign of Fred Burrell’s Coronation 
Studio, a city landmark from 1912 until 
1946. His premises were taken over by 
Rex Leathercrafts in 1947, and they stayed 
here until 1972, with their lion sign on this 
prominent corner. Gould’s Building had a 
row of small shops along Victoria Street 
that often changed hands or stood empty 
in between tenants. Albert Noble, surgical 
instrument maker, and Samuel Morton, 
picture dealer, were here for most of the 
1920s, along with a succession of land agents, 
dressmakers, fruiterers and furniture dealers. 
Edward Pritchard had a second-hand shop 
at No. 12, which was carried on by his wife 
Ellen after 1925; No. 14 was a cycle shop 
for most of this period, occupied by Charles 
Kirk, cycle enameller, from 1927 to 1943; 
No. 16 had a succession of piano teachers 
and dressmakers; while No. 18 was occupied 
by the splendidly named pastry-cook and 
piano-tuner Percy Rombulow-Pearse, from 
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1933 to 1942. Misses Hardie and Forbes, 
dressmakers, did their stitching at No. 20 
until 1925, when it became an electrical 
repair shop, and remained so as the Pacific 
Electrical Company until 1972. 

Next door at No. 22 William Dickin- 
son earned his living as a tobacconist and 
hairdresser until 1940, when the premises 
became a rubber repair shop, later known as 
Rubbercraft, from 1946 to 1954. Ebenezer 
Turnbull made picture frames at No. 24 until 
1923, followed by Frank Webb the herbalist 
until 1936. The shop then became Emms and 
Le Gros, printers, from 1946 to 1961. At No. 
26 a succession of electrical repairers gave 
way to an Electric Washer Service in 1943, 
before being taken over by the Christchurch 
Vulcanising Company, which had followed 
Flavius Kingsford at No. 28 in 1927. They 
remained until 1940. The shop appears to 
have been used as a store until Max Mills, 
agent, opened his office here in 1950. From 
1960 it was taken over by Volkswagen 
Motors, then Five Star Motors. 

If the tram traveller glanced to the right 
along Cambridge Terrace he or she would 
see first the spreading branches of the now 
mature lime trees planted by Dr Irving in 
the 1880s shading the front lawn of the 
Limes Private Hospital, and then the very 
English-looking row of The Bricks. The four 
arches facing Victoria Square sheltered four 
pairs of doorways leading to eight dwellings, 
numbered 169 to 183 Cambridge Terrace. In 
the 1920s these were desirable addresses that 
attracted respectable middle-class residents. 
Street directories for 1925-26 show that 
Edward Widdowson, John Southward and 
Walter Woodward were accountants, Ernest 
Lawn was a company manager, Donald 
Donn owned a furniture manufacturing 
business, Edgar Neate was an estate agent 
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and Leonard Walker was a post office clerk. 
The late 1920s saw many changes, and more 
diversity of occupations, but some of the new 
residents were to stay for long spells. Alfred 
Pratt, barman, stayed at No. 173 until 1959, 
and George Hobbs, springmaker, lived at No. 
183 from 1927 to 1956. John Falvey, motor 
mechanic, lived at No. 171 with his wife 
Elizabeth until 1959, while a teacher named 
Humbert, but known as Ralph Colonna, lived 
at No. 181 from 1934; his widow Jessie was 
still there in 1959. Leonard Vincent, labourer, 
and his wife Ellen Elizabeth moved into No. 
175 in 1938 and later advertised for a lodger.*” 
From 1941 to 1950 the Vincents’ lodger was a 
shy young musician named Douglas Lilburn, 
who is now regarded as New Zealand’s first 


Douglas Lilburn (1915-2001), notable New Zealand 
composer, who lived in lodgings on the north side of 
Victoria Square in the 1940s. 


Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, PA Coll-5469-010 
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world-class native-born composer. For music 
lovers at least, he must surely be Victoria 
Square’s most famous resident. Born in 
Whanganui, Lilburn had come to Christch- 
urch in 1934 to study music at Canterbury 
University College, before moving in 1937 to 
the Royal College of Music in London, where 
he was tutored in composition until 1939 
by Ralph Vaughan Williams. After a year 
conducting a string orchestra in Wellington, 
where he composed his Aotearoa and Festival 
overtures, he returned to Christchurch in 
1941 to live with the Vincents in Victoria 
Square. Lilburn occupied the downstairs 
front room at No. 175, overlooking the Avon 
River. He had a bed, table, chairs, kitchenette 
and a piano. 

The next few years were to be the happiest 
and most productive of Lilburn’s early career 
as a composer. Here he composed his Allegro 

for Strings, Five Bagatelles for piano, a setting 

of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis for the 
cathedral choir and their conductor Charles 
Foster Browne, two concert overtures, his 
Sinfonia in D for strings, his Sonata in E 
flat for violin and piano, his Canzonetta for 
violin and viola, and the incidental music for 
Allen Curnow’s Landfall in Unknown Seas. 
His Prelude and Fugue in G minor for organ 
won the first Philip Neill Memorial prize 
in 1944. He also wrote the incidental music 
for Ngaio Marsh’s acclaimed Shakespearean 
productions during the 1940s, most notably 
Macbeth in 1943. 

Lilburn found good friends among 
Christchurch’s small but vibrant artistic and 
musical elite. Rita Angus, Leo Bensemann, 
Lawrence Baigent, Maurice Clare and 
Allen Curnow were frequent visitors at 175 
Cambridge Terrace, and Lilburn often visited 
the studio occupied by Angus and Bense- 
mann. He and Angus had an affair, and she 


became pregnant, but miscarried. This was 
to prove a traumatic event in both their lives. 
Lilburn shied away from intimacy, and Angus 
took a vow of celibacy, but their friendship 
blossomed on a new level, and according to 
Lilburn’s biographer became ‘a tempestuous 
marriage of minds and artistic ideals’. Angus 
painted Lilburn’s portrait in 1945, and her 
famous New Zealand landscape Cass hung 
on his sitting room wall throughout his years 
in Christchurch.** 

The later 1940s saw a steady outpouring 
of fine pieces for strings and piano. Lilburn’s 
part-time appointment as a lecturer in music 
at Victoria University in 1947 finally drew 
him away to live for the rest of his life in the 
capital, but his 1948 Sonatina for clarinet 
and piano was composed in Christchurch, 
and his First Symphony of 1949 was largely 
thought out during walks on the Port Hills. 

eR 

Following Britain’s lead, New Zealand 
declared war on Germany on 3 September 
1939. Prime Minister Michael Joseph Savage 
made his most famous radio speech, declar- 
ing solidarity with the Mother Country: 
‘Where she goes, we go; where she stands, 
we stand’.*? As in 1914, New Zealand’s 
immediate response was to send troops. After 
final training at Burnham camp, men of the 
First Echelon of the Second New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force paraded through 
Christchurch and departed from Lyttelton 
in January 1940 on the troopships Dunera 
and Sobieski. A second echelon left in April 
1940. Airmen were already being trained at 
Wigram, and when the city council’s new 
aerodrome was opened at Harewood in May 
1940 it was immediately taken over by the 
RNZAF as a second pilot training base. 

Recruitment for the armed forces was in 


full swing in Christchurch before the end 
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Moving the trophy guns to the Supreme Court site, 
1941. 


Press 


of 1939, and the first sign that the war had 
reached Victoria Square came on 19 Janu- 
ary 1940 when the local pacifist movement 
attempted to hold a rally there. Speaker after 
speaker was drowned out by noisy heckling 
from a largely patriotic crowd. The only 
woman speaker, Muriel Ockenden, had a 
mild reception, but two clergymen and a 
returned soldier suffered ‘fierce interjections’ 
and shouts of ‘chuck him in the river!’ The 
Reverend F. A. Taylor finally abandoned the 
meeting in despair: ‘In the name of peace, 
I had better go home.’ Police constables 
escorted him to the footpath, amidst much 
hooting and clapping, while their sergeant 
advised the crowd to disperse. Having 
achieved their aim, the hecklers departed 
cheerfully.* 

Fund-raising and patriotic processions 
again became a familiar sight in Victoria 
Square. The largest crowd the city had seen 
for many years turned out on the last day of 
May 1940 in support of a Barrow Day appeal 
organised by St John and the Red Cross for 
sick and wounded soldiers. Decorated floats 
sponsored by city stores and businesses 
proceeded from Latimer Square through 
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Army display in Victoria Square, 22 May 1942, in support 
of a Liberty Bond campaign. 


Press 


Cathedral Square and along Colombo Street 
to form up as market stalls in Victoria Square. 
A dense crowd filled Colombo Street and 
held up trams and buses for two hours. When 
the goods were put on sale there was a stam- 
pede to buy, and everything was sold by 6pm. 
Police estimated the crowd at 60,000, not 
far short of half the city’s total population.*! 

The impact of all those people on the 
lawns and flower beds in Victoria Square was 
predictably disastrous. At the city council 
meeting on 1 July the Reserves Department 
urged a total ban on public meetings in 
Victoria Square. Cranmer and Latimer 
squares provided ample open space for such 
gatherings, and were not cluttered with flower 
beds, seats and a fountain. Were the lawns and 
gardens to be ‘maintained for the pleasure of 
the general public’ or sacrificed for the needs of 
the day? The Godley plot in Cathedral Square 
had become the city’s central recruiting point, 
and the turf there had been ‘trodden out of 
existence’. Councillors agreed that Victoria 
Square should be maintained as an inner 
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city park with flower beds, and large public 
meetings could be held elsewhere.*? 

The only crowds now allowed in Victoria 
Square were those confined to the streets 
or pavements, as in the annual parade of 
South Africa veterans to lay wreaths at the 
base of Queen Victoria’s statue, or a sale 
at Armstrong’s. Anzac Day parades now 
avoided Victoria Square, and used either 
Cathedral Square or Cranmer Square.*? 
After all the controversy over moving the 
war trophy German guns, scarce a peep was 
heard in June 1941 when the army took one 
of the larger ones out to Burnham Camp for 
training purposes.™* 

Photographs in the newspapers and 
movie newsreels of the Battle of Britain 
and the London Blitz had been sobering 
for Christchurch readers, and early successes 
against Italian forces in North Africa had 
been overshadowed by the fiasco of the Greek 
campaign and the evacuation of Crete, in 
which many New Zealand troops were taken 
prisoner. But the war news suddenly got 
much worse towards the end of 1941 with 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor and the 
sinking of the battleships Repulse and Prince 
of Wales. Japanese advances in Malaya now 
threatened the naval base at Singapore, sup- 
posedly the key bastion protecting Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The New Zealand government now had 
to face the possibility of a Japanese aerial 
attack or even seaborne invasion in the near 
future. The war suddenly became tangible in 
Victoria Square with the digging of trenches 
for air raid shelters in December 1941. Simi- 
lar trenches were dug in Cathedral Square 
and both Cranmer and Latimer squares. 
They were never intended to withstand a 
direct hit, merely to provide shelter from 
bomb shrapnel for people caught out on the 


street in a raid. However, people without 
helmets felt exposed and vulnerable in open 
trenches, so from January 1942 the shelters 
were covered with pine logs and heaped soil. 
Sawn timber was used for planking and lining 
the sides.*° 

Christchurch had to get used to air raid 
sirens and blackout precautions, though 
photographs taken from the Port Hills 
during the first blackout trials were any- 
thing but reassuring, with many lights still 
showing. The city’s Emergency Precaution 
Services (EPS) began to practise putting out 
incendiaries, while the Home Guard started 
training in earnest, at first with shovels and 
broomsticks until rifles were issued. Gas 
masks and steel helmets were manufactured 
in large numbers by Christchurch factories 
during 1942, and if there were scoffers who 
thought these precautions were alarmist, 
they were silenced in February by the fall of 
Singapore and destructive Japanese bombing 
raids on Darwin. 

Victoria Square took on a martial aspect 
in March 1942 when army engineers con- 
structed a temporary pontoon bridge over the 
Avon as part of a big military parade in sup- 


port of the Bonds for Bombers appeal. Army 
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and air force personnel marched through the 
city while a formation of Airspeed Oxford 
trainers from Wigram flew overhead.*’ A few 
months later the Liberty Bonds campaign 
included a display in Victoria Square by 
army machine gun and mortar squads, with 
a demonstration by decontamination squads 
after a mock gas attack.** An EPS exercise in 
Victoria Square in October 1942 was even 
more spectacular, with seven trailer pumps 
employed to fight a supposed major fire in 
the Armstrong’s building. Fifty men manned 
the pumps and laid hoses to draw water from 
the river, recalling for some older citizens 
the fire brigade’s demonstrations in the late 
nineteenth century.* 

The war seemed to turn in the allies’ 
favour during 1942 with American naval 
victories in the Coral Sea and at Midway, 
and the threat of imminent Japanese attack 
receded. New Zealand troops were landed in 
New Caledonia in support of US and Austral- 
ian forces, and American marines arrived at 
Wellington to begin training for the Pacific 
War. By 1943 the risk of air raids had faded 
sufficiently for the city council to dismantle its 
air raid shelters and start filling in the trenches 
in Victoria Square and elsewhere.” 


Victoria Square after the July 1945 snowfall. 
Canterbury Museum CHAC 1078 
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Not all of the marching in Victoria 
Square was done by the army or air force. In 
March 1943 the Salvation Army celebrated 
its diamond jubilee in Christchurch with a 
march from its citadel through the city to 
the Civic Theatre.*! But that was the last 
reference to Victoria Square in the news- 
papers for the rest of the war, apart from 
one brief mention in November 1944 of a 
Paddy’s Market organised by Sister Patricia 
Barker and the city’s nursing services to 
raise money for a patriotic fund. Even the 
crowds celebrating the first news of the end 
of the war in Europe in May 1945 seemed 
to be concentrated in and around Cathedral 
Square, while the Victory March on the 10th 
avoided Victoria Square altogether. The city 
council's Reserves Department may have had 
the last word to protect its hallowed turf and 
flower beds. 

Although hostilities against Japan contin- 
ued until the dropping of the atomic bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 1945, 
for most Christchurch people the war was vir- 
tually over by that winter. On Saturday 14 July, 
along with the rest of the city, Victoria Square 
was blanketed with one of its heaviest falls of 
snow on record. Nothing as spectacular had 
happened here since the great snow of 1918. 
After the southerly front had passed through, 
the weather turned calm and sunny and a 
thaw set in. Council graders and bulldozers 
were kept busy clearing snow from the main 
streets throughout Sunday, and truckloads of 
snow were tipped into the Avon from the old 
horse ramp in Victoria Square. 

On the south side of Victoria Square the 
post-war years were dominated by the 
steady expansion of Hay’s department store 
to become one of the city’s most popular 
retailers, finally overshadowing Armstrong’s 
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as the largest store north of Cathedral Square. 
By the 1960s Hay’s occupied most of the 
city block bounded by Colombo, Armagh 
and Gloucester streets. Its founder was to 
become one of the city’s leading citizens, and 
the driving force behind the new town hall 
project. 

James Lawrence Hay (1888-1971) 
came from Lawrence in Otago, and started 
his retailing career at Ballantyne’s before 
becoming advertising manager at Beath’s. 
He spent the First World War in Egypt 
and France as the organising secretary of 
the YMCA, catering for the welfare of New 
Zealand troops. For this he was appointed 
MBE, then OBE, and was invested by the 
king at Buckingham Palace. He returned to 
Christchurch and worked at Ballantyne’s 
until an opportunity arose in 1929 for him 
to open a branch in partnership with the 
large retailers Macky, Logan and Caldwell. 
The parent company went into liquidation in 
1932 and a year later the liquidator gave Hay 
24 hours to buy the shop or close it. With 
help from friends he bought it and Hay’s ‘the 
Friendly Store’ opened in December 1933.“ 

A man of great energy, initiative and 
imagination, James Hay soon gained a 
reputation for complete honesty and trust- 
worthiness. He was also practical, had a flair 
for publicity and treated his staff well, taking 
an avuncular if not paternal interest in their 
welfare. Active in community and cultural 
affairs, in 1933 he played the leading role in a 
campaign to find work for 500 jobless school- 
leavers. He was a devout Presbyterian and 
a lover of music, supporting the Woolston 
Brass Band and the Royal Christchurch 
Musical Society. 

Between 1935 and 1938 Hay bought 
the properties on either side of his original 
Gloucester Street store, and also obtained 


a narrow access corridor from the back of 
the shop to Colombo Street. This corridor 
in turn was linked to Armagh Street in 
1942 when he bought the eastern half of 
Hayward’s Building, overlooking Victoria 
Square. Then in 1947 Hay’s took over the 
rest of the Hayward Building, and built a 
long verandah, unifying the frontage, with 
the firm’s name in large letters on the roof. 
Victoria Square had thus acquired its most 
distinctive post-war landmark. 

Part of Hay’s great popularity with 
shoppers was its roof-top playground, where 
children could play under supervision while 
their mothers did their shopping on the 
ground floor. One of the many attractions 
of Hay’s Roof, as it was known, was a slide 
disguised as a green dragon; another was 
a miniature railway; yet another was the 
switch-back, a sort of mini roller-coaster. An 
aquarium, an aviary, distorting mirrors and 
an ice cream stall added to the fascination for 
young visitors. One of them later recalled: 
“Tucked away in a corner of the roof-top 
playground was a small office where the 
door was always open. The walls were covered 
with paintings, cut-outs from magazines and 
comics, and in one corner a desk piled high 
with papers. This was where Aunt Haysl 
lived, here was the hub of competition land 
... We were Hays Junior Leaguers.”®° 


Top: Aerial photo modified to show successive stages of 
the expansion of Hay’s department store. 
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Middle: James Hay (under the Hay’s Ltd sign) with a 
crowd of younger customers, late 1930s. 


Star 


Bottom: Hay’s rooftop playground, seen here in the 
1950s. 


Star 
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Aunt Haysl in real life was Edna Nev- 
ille, who edited a children’s magazine for 
Hay’s and organised a regular colouring-in 
competition. Points were also given for rid- 
dles, jokes and drawings, and the winning 
entries were put on display in the store. For 
over 30 years Aunt Haysl was a household 
name in Christchurch. She corresponded 
with hundreds of Junior Leaguers, taking 
an interest in their hobbies and schoolwork. 
Together with the playground, the league was 
a brilliant marketing ploy. 

Christmas was always the climax of the 
year at Hay’s, and not just for the children. 
Father Christmas would be seated in a lav- 
ishly decorated grotto, waiting to receive lists 
of present hopes from boys and girls, who 
would have their photograph taken while 
sitting on his knee. From 1947 the Christmas 
season in December was introduced by Hay’s 
Procession, in which decorated floats featur- 
ing nursery-tale characters, and acrobats, 
jugglers and clowns, entertained the crowds 
who lined the central city streets. Aunt Haysl 
and Father Christmas were always greeted 
with rousing cheers as they passed by. Even 
after Hay’s had been taken over in the 1970s 
and renamed Haywright’s, the procession 
continued. Another takeover saw the Hay’s 
name disappear and the store absorbed into 
the Farmers’ chain, but the Christmas proces- 
sion had become too much a part of the city’s 
life to be abandoned, and it has continued to 
the present day. 

After Matron Kassie Turner died in 1922, 
the Limes Hospital was left to her brother 
Charles Harcourt Turner and her brother-in- 
law John Hobbs Kirk, with the stipulation 
that it continue to operate as a nursing 
home. They took some while to find a 
suitable matron, finally settling on Emma 
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May Peake, who resigned in 1929 to go and 
live in Melbourne. Fanny Wilson replaced 
her as matron in 1930 and stayed until her 
retirement in 1937. Born in Christchurch in 
1874, Fanny Wilson did her nursing train- 
ing at Wellington Hospital and was one of 
seven nurses who sailed with advance troops 
of the First New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force when it occupied German Samoa 
in August 1914. She then served with the 
New Zealand armed forces in Egypt and in 
military hospitals in England; in 1919 she 
was awarded the Royal Red Cross First Class. 

Kirk sold the Limes property to Robert 
Wreaks and Kenneth Brooke Garland in 
1939, and appointed Bethia Hunt as matron 
in 1942. In November 1947 the property 
was sold to the Anglican Church Property 
Trustees, who intended to build a diocesan 
centre on the site, having been assured by the 
mayor, Ernest Andrews, that the city council 
had no interest in the site for a town hall. In 
the meantime they continued to lease the 
premises to a private company, The Limes 
Hospital Limited, a consortium of Christch- 
urch surgeons who performed orthopaedic 
and minor surgery at the Limes. As retired 
surgeon Pat Cotter recalled, the building was 
far from ideal, as the small rooms and narrow 
staircases made it difficult to move patients 
around on stretchers. In fact, patients were 
often asked to walk upstairs to the operating 
theatres.” 

Though the Limes was a profitable small 
hospital, with a dozen beds producing annual 
profits of about £1,000, the surgeons decided 
to close it in 1961 and sell off the equipment. 
The company remained in existence until 
1971, but the Church Property Trustees sold 
the land to the city council in 1963 on the 
understanding that the site would be used 
for a town hall. 


John Lewis’s Crystal Palace had occupied 
the corner of Colombo and Chester streets 
since 1868 and had seen a remarkable variety 
of tenants come and go over its first 40 years, 
but for most of the period after 1920 it was 
occupied by a handful of stable long-term 
tenants. The corner shop that had once been 
a chemist’s and then Henry Bowker’s estate 
agency was taken over by a pastry cook, 
Robert Ernest Pratley, in 1917. His name 
remained in the street directories until 1945, 
when the name changed to that of Ernest 
Anthony, another pastry-cook, who remained 
for the next 14 years. Neighbouring No. 790 
Colombo Street was a fruit shop for over 30 
years, successively run by Catherine Marshall, 
A. Ward and W. R. Hardie. By 1955 it had 
become a babywear shop known as Treasure 
Cot. Nicholas Turner, photographer, was at 
No. 788 in 1925, but this became a tobac- 
conist’s in the 1930s, run by Noel Williams, 
then R. Harvey. Howard Robinson had a 
bookshop at No. 786 for many years, but by 
1946 it was describing itself as a fancy goods 
shop, and by 1955 it had become Robinson's 
Little Wonders kitset model shop.* 

These old-established small retailers 
were all evicted in 1955 when the site was 
purchased by the McLean Institute and a 
much larger modern office block was built 
with a long frontage on Chester Street. This 
was a venture in property development by one 
of the city’s largest charitable trusts, enshrined 
in the McLean Institute Act of 1909. 

Allan McLean (1822-1907) was a 
wealthy South Canterbury runholder who 
had sold his Waikakahi estate to the govern- 
ment in 1898 and used the proceeds to build 
an enormous house, Holly Lea, in Christch- 
urch’s Manchester Street. He never married, 


and when he died in 1907 he left most of 


his fortune and the house to provide a home 
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in perpetuity for retired or widowed ‘gentle- 
women who found themselves in ‘reduced 
circumstances’, to enable them to continue 
living a genteel lifestyle. The institute was 
overseen by a board of governors comprising 
the mayor, both bishops, the resident magis- 
trate, the chairmen of Christchurch Hospital 
and Canterbury University College, two cler- 
gymen, two women and two businessmen.” 
Holly Lea was sold to the government in 
1955 and became a hostel for trainee dental 
nurses. The proceeds were invested in the 
new office block on the Chester—Colombo 
corner. 

Among the new tenants in the ground- 
floor shops was an old one, Robinson’s Little 
Wonders model shop, which remained here 
until 1965. The main tenant was the Sapphire 
Quick Lunch tearooms, which became the 
Fountain Coffee Lounge in 1973. This 


The Allan McLean Building (1955), seen here after the 
adjoining hotel had been renamed the Copthorne. 
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The 1955 Floral Clock in its original position in front 
of the Salvation Army citadel. It was donated to the 
city by the owners of Calder Mackay, another leading 
department store. 


Brittenden Collection 


remained here for the next three decades, 
reviving a much earlier tradition of coffee 
shops on the eastern side of the old Market 
Place. 
seek 

Victoria Square acquired one of its most 
photographed enhancements in 1955: the 
Floral Clock in front of the Law Courts and 
the Salvation Army citadel. This had been 
the brain-child of Barbara MacMaster, who 
joined the Christchurch Beautifying Associa- 
tion in 1948 as its secretary-treasurer. She had 
seen a floral clock in Southsea, Hampshire, 
and in 1952 proposed a similar clock for 
Christchurch to mark the royal visit planned 
for 1953. The Beautifying Association had 
only limited funds, but voted £50 towards 
the project and sought a sponsor with deeper 
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pockets. The city department store owned 
by the Calder Mackay Company was to 
celebrate its 25th anniversary in 1953, and 
readily agreed to cover the remainder of the 
cost. Two sites were considered: the Botanic 
Gardens and the grassy area near the Victoria 
Bridge. The Canterbury District Law Society 
strongly supported the latter site, and the city 
council agreed to locate the new clock here. 

Advice was sought from the London- 
based firm English Clock Systems Ltd, who 
supplied the mechanism and metal arms. 
City council staff and engineers installed 
the mechanism and designed the flower 
bed. The face of the clock was to be 8.2m in 
diameter, set on a sloping base, with a rail- 
ing to prevent people from straying onto the 
flower bed. About 14,000 plants were needed 
to complete the design, and two plantings 
were envisaged each year, one for spring and 
the other for autumn. 

The Floral Clock was unveiled on 5 
April 1955 and Barbara MacMaster was 
duly congratulated on her idea and her hard 
work in making sure it finally blossomed. 
Floral clocks were popular civic enhance- 
ments in North America in the 1950s, and 
in New Zealand, Auckland and Napier 
followed Christchurch’s example. Since the 
1950s the clock has featured on postcards 
and in souvenir photographic books about 
Christchurch, reinforcing its Garden City 
image. It is now listed on the City Plan as a 
Group 4 Heritage item, with social, historical 
and cultural significance.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


Building the Town Hall, 1955-72 


D: the 1960s the north side of 
Victoria Square underwent a major 
transformation, from one of the inner 
city’s sleepy residential backwaters into 
Christchurch’s most important civic asset, 
a new town hall and theatre complex. This 
addition greatly increased the importance of 
Victoria Square and was the first step towards 
a radical revamp of the square itself, which 
took another 20 years to complete. 
Christchurch had been without an official 
town hall for 89 years. New Zealand’s other 
three main centres, and even some smaller 
regional centres, all had large and imposing 
civic buildings. Organisers of the 1950 Can- 
terbury Centennial celebrations felt this lack 
most acutely, as the Civic Theatre, which had 
been used as a de facto hall for the last 44 
years, had not been designed for large choral 
or orchestral performances and had pitifully 
inadequate backstage facilities. Christchurch 
now had two of the finest choirs in Australasia, 
the Christchurch Harmonic Society and the 
Royal Christchurch Musical Society, fierce 
though friendly rivals, but they were rarely 
heard together for lack of a suitable venue. 
Appropriately enough, one of the choirs 


took the first practical step towards a new town 
hall. In February 1949 the Harmonic Society 
conductor, Victor Peters, lodged £100 with 
the city council to start a town hall building 
fund. Many people applauded this step, but 
nothing more was done until 1954, when J. W. 
Jameson, chair of the Christchurch chapter of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, reminded 
the city of this gift and the subsequent lack of 
action.' In response the city council set up yet 
another town hall committee early in 1955 
and directed the city engineer to investigate 
possible sites for a new town hall seating 3000 
and new civic offices next to it.? 

Six possible sites were identified during 
1955, with several variations on the first 
one, namely the block bounded by Latimer 
Square, Gloucester, Worcester and Manches- 
ter streets, where the civic offices and Civic 
Theatre already stood. The council owned 
about a quarter of the block, but the rest of it 
comprised a number of valuable commercial 
properties, including the radio station, 3YA. 
Purchasing these other properties would 
make this by far the most expensive option. 
One suggested variation was incorporating 
the northern half of Latimer Square, which 
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James Hay (1888-1971), knighted in 1961, was one of 
Christchurch’s leading businessmen and philanthro- 
pists. The new town hall became the great project of 
his later years, and the James Hay Theatre was named 
in recognition of his fund-raising efforts. 


Star 


would require legislation but avoid having to 
acquire the most expensive of the commercial 
properties. 

The second site was the northern side of 
Victoria Square, known as the Limes Hos- 
pital site, bounded by Kilmore, Victoria and 
Colombo streets, and Cambridge Terrace. 
This was a cheaper but smaller site, and oddly 
shaped because of the curving riverbank. A 
third site, also with a river frontage, was the 
block bounded by Kilmore, Colombo and 
Manchester streets, which already contained 
the attractive 1930s Edmonds Band Rotunda 
with its neo-classical terrace. However, this 
block also contained the Repertory Theatre 
and several valuable commercial properties. 


The King Edward Barracks and police station 
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were also on the list, but as outsiders, since it 
seemed unlikely that the government would 
ever yield the land. 

The sixth site was just across Hereford 
Street, the block bounded by Montreal and 
Worcester streets and Cambridge Terrace. 
This was already occupied by the Canter- 
bury Public Library, the Canterbury Club 
and St Elmo Courts, a tall 1930s block of 
flats and offices, along with a number of old 
houses used as student flats. This block was 
confusingly named by the newspapers as 
either the club site or the library site, but 
the city council records usually call it the 
latter.’ Two years earlier, the architect Nancy 
Northcroft, speaking as regional planning 
officer, had made a plea for Christchurch 
to designate a ‘river precinct’ as part of its 
inner-city redevelopment. Most of the city’s 
architects favoured the library site as the one 
that would best fit this proposal. It was also 
the site nearest to Cathedral Square, the city’s 
public transport hub.* 

A report from the Canterbury Branch 
of the New Zealand Institute of Architects 
in June 1955 came down firmly in support 
of the library site. Once cleared of existing 
buildings, it would provide ample space for 
a town hall and civic offices, and Worcester 
Street could be widened to form a boulevard 
connecting Cathedral Square to the museum. 
(This idea finally became a reality in the 
1990s.) The architects thought this site had 
an ‘excellent aspect’ towards the Avon River, 
whereas the Limes site was too small and 
would lose most of its beauty when the trees 
were replaced by buildings.° 

The next major step came in October 
1956 when the city council agreed to set 
aside £55,833 to form the nucleus of a Town 
Hall Fund. Growing community support 
encouraged the council’s finance committee 
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in 1956 to transfer £10,000 each year from 
the general account to the fund for the next 
10 years.° 

The Canterbury Progress League had 
a long history of periodic bursts of activity 
alternating with quiescence, but at a meeting 
in February 1957, when its public relations 
sub-committee recommended starting a cam- 
paign to promote a new town hall, a dynamic 
young businessman, Peter B. Watts, stood 
up and said it was high time Christchurch 
stopped talking and started doing something 
about a town hall. As is often the way, he 
soon found himself nominated and elected 
to head a Town Hall Promotion Committee.” 

At its first meeting later that month, this 
committee wisely decided to ignore the vexed 
question of a site and concentrate on raising 
funds. One member was Hamish Hay, son 
of James: his father had long favoured a new 
town hall, and he was determined to bring the 
concept to reality. After gathering promises 
of support from over 50 local businesses and 
organisations, the Town Hall Promotion 
Committee set itself'a target of £150,000 and 
sought advice from American fund-raising 
professionals. James Hay provided a thought- 
ful and detailed report on the need for a 
new town hall, and the likely obstacles that 
would have to be overcome, and urged the 
formation of a fully representative citizens’ 
committee. The Progress League, having 
done its bit by launching the project, now 
left its implementation to other hands. 

Chaired by Mayor Robert Macfarlane, 
the Town Hall Sponsoring Committee first 
met on 30 September 1957, and by Decem- 
ber a constitution had been drawn up for 
a fund-raising body to be known as Town 
Hall Promotion Inc. This met in March 1958 
and promptly elected James Hay as its first 
president, with Peter Watts as vice-president 


Charles L. Martin was chairman of the Town Hall 
Promotion Committee, 1959-68. 
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and chairman. Hamish Hay and Peter Skel- 
lerup chaired two of its standing committees. 
After Watts’s departure for Australia in 1959, 
the general committee was chaired until 1968 
by Charles L. Martin, who also became vice- 
president from 1960 to 1968. Future uses 
for the town hall ensured a large general 
committee of nearly 40 people representing 
the city’s commercial, professional, musical 
and theatrical elites. 

Meanwhile, the city council investigated 
the likely cost of the library site and began 
negotiating with the principal owners. St 
Elmo Courts was excluded from the plan, 
as it would be too expensive to purchase and 
demolish. The council already owned the 
public library site. That left the Canterbury 
Club and Annette (‘Annie’) Clifford, better 


known to several generations of university 
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Professor Gordon Stephenson CBE (1908-97) was a 
British-born architect and town planner best known for 
his work in shaping the development of Perth, Western 
Australia. Besides the Christchurch Town Hall, he was a 
consultant for several other major projects in Canada 
and the United States. 
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students as ‘Ma Clifford’. Her husband, a 
leading portrait photographer until his death 
in 1949, had put his profits into houses, and 
by 1958 his widow owned no fewer than 
47 inner-city properties, and was receiving 
rent from 550 tenants, making her one of 
the city’s leading landlords. Though eccentric, 
she was protective of her elderly tenants and 
adopted a motherly attitude to the students, 
provided they paid their rent regularly. She 
was occasionally in trouble for altering prem- 
ises without first getting a council permit, 
and in 1962 she was convicted of tax evasion 
for sums totalling £238,613. Annie Clifford 
could be expected to drive a hard bargain.* 
The Canterbury Club made it plain from 
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the outset that it was extremely reluctant to 
leave its central site and historic building 
on the corner of Cambridge Terrace and 
Worcester Street. Like Mrs Clifford, the club 
indicated that it would oppose any attempt 
to rezone the land. Negotiations dragged on 
for five years until finally, in 1960, the club 
declared it was not a seller. The council made 
a last desperate bid of £50,000 but this was 
rejected. By May 1961 it had admitted defeat, 
and agreed to start again with expert advice 
on the other sites.’ 

Though both of the city’s daily newspa- 
pers supported the town hall proposal, the 
Star had been strongly opposed to the library 
site, and commissioned a poll that found 48 
per cent of those questioned favoured the 
Latimer site, with only 19 per cent for the 
Limes site and a mere 15 per cent for the 
library site. The Press pointed out that the 
Limes site had been rendered unsuitable by 
the erection of a large commercial building 
directly opposite on Kilmore Street: this 
referred to the Szar’s new offices and printing 
works. From Sydney, Peter Watts expressed 
delight at the steady progress of fund-raising, 
but dismay at the continued bickering over a 
town hall site. He feared that if this persisted 
the whole project might fail.’ 

Fortunately the city council responded 
favourably to Nancy Northcroft’s idea, in 
March 1960, that an international expert 
be asked to assess the various sites. She had 
recommended Sir William Holford, Profes- 
sor of Town Planning at the University of 
London, but he was unavailable until 1963, 
and suggested instead that the council 
approach his former colleague Professor 
Gordon Stephenson, who was now based 
in Australia, advising the University of 
Western Australia on the development of 
its campus, while serving as a consultant to 
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the Development Commission in Canberra. 
Stephenson accepted the council’s offer, and 
said he would be able to visit Christchurch 
in August 1962." 

Fund-raising continued apace, assisted by 
a mystery envelope appeal organised by the 
Jaycees in November 1960. The initial target 
of £100,000 was reached in 1961, prompting 
the Promotion Committee to raise its sights 
to £150,000, the original sum recommended 
back in 1957. The whole city was caught up 
in the enthusiasm surrounding the project. 
Large numbers of volunteers came forward to 
help, and the city’s other service clubs, Rotary, 
Lions and Round Table, all raised funds from 
a variety of events, including a rugby match 
and a series of civic music concerts conducted 
by the visiting British composer Sir William 
Walton. 

Stephenson visited Christchurch in 
late August 1962 and spent a week walk- 
ing around the inner city with John Foster, 
a former council planning officer, as his 
guide: ‘I was given facts and reports, but no 
opinions.’ The council had set 10 criteria or 
desiderata to guide his assessment of each 
site. These included distance and visibility 
from Cathedral Square, public transport 
routes, access by pedestrians, cyclists and 
private motor cars, proximity of parking areas, 
space for future growth, suitability for large 
public buildings and appropriate setting for 
a Civic centre. 

Halfway through the week, Stephenson 
found that he kept coming back to Victoria 
Square, as ‘the site with the greatest potential’. 
The riverside location appealed to him, and 
he envisaged a great civic centre adorned with 
well-designed public buildings, enjoyed by the 
citizens and ‘set in the bustling commercial 
heart of a growing city and region’. He noted 
that the original Market Place had had this 


potential a century earlier, but the site had 
become criss-crossed with roads laid out for 
horse-drawn traffic. Now the age of the car 
demanded ‘a radical transformation’. If the 
change was done well, Victoria Square could 
become ‘the finest civic square in Australia 
and New Zealand’. 

Consequently, Stephenson’s report 
declared the Limes site the best of those 
available, despite its odd shape and smaller 
area. He envisaged closing Victoria Street at 
the Durham—Kilmore intersection and the 
construction of a tower block of new civic 
offices at that corner. The new town hall 
would then form part ofa civic centre extend- 
ing along the narrow site to Colombo Street. 
One-way streets would channel traffic around 
the civic centre while providing easy access. 
His broader concept for the development of 
Victoria Square included new law courts on 
the western side, and new commercial build- 
ings on the Armagh and Colombo frontages, 
thus neatly balancing public and commercial 


Stephenson's concept plan for the proposed town hall 
and civic centre, October 1962. This plan would have 

given the Salvation Army a new building and placed a 
tower on the Durham-Kilmore corner for civic offices. 


Press 
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Aerial view of Victoria Square with the proposed town hall and civic offices site outlined in white, October 1962. 
The Bricks and Limes Hospital, with the shops on either side of Victoria Street, comprise the main site. The broken 
line indicates future law courts expansion. 
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| SUPREME COURT 


Aerial view showing 
the revised plan of 
1965, limiting the 
town hall complex to 
the Limes block. 


Brittenden Collection 
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uses of the space. Stephenson was firm about 
two points: the town hall should form part of 
a civic centre, with a large auditorium and a 
smaller theatre, and Victoria Square should 
become a pedestrian-only civic park. It would 
be a mistake, he insisted, to build a new town 
hall facing an unchanged Victoria Square: 
‘No other site is so well-qualified through 
history and relative position to provide an 
ample setting for public and civic buildings.’ 
When the report was tabled at a special 
meeting of the city council on 9 October 
1962, long-serving councillor Harold Smith 
suggested that the date should be marked on 
the calendar ‘as the day when Christchurch 
finally decided where the new town hall was 
going’. Mayor George (later Sir George) 


Manning urged councillors and citizens alike 


to endorse the expert’s decision and to pull 
together for the common goal with no further 
disagreements.'4 

Amazingly enough, in a city that loved 
debate and controversies, there was almost 
universal support for Stephenson's choice 
of the Limes site and his vision for a new 
civic centre. Both major newspapers gave his 
report extensive coverage and warm editorial 
approval. The Bishop of Christchurch, the 
Right Reverend Alwyn Warren, at once 
announced that the Church Property Trus- 
tees, as owners of the Limes site, would not 
stand in the way. A group of Christchurch 
investors who owned The Bricks in the name 
of Cammore Investments Ltd also said they 
would be willing sellers. Wright Stephenson 
and Company owned the remaining land, a 


large carpark and an old brick building on 


Aerial view from the east in October 1968, showing the site cleared except for the famous lime trees and the shops 


on Victoria Street, 
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the corner of Colombo and Kilmore streets. 

Part of the attraction of the Limes site 
for ratepayers was that it was the cheapest. Its 
capital value, as set by government valuation, 
was £176,755. The library site was worth a 
bit more, at £185,355, but the Latimer site 
was valued at £491,595. 

By March 1963 the Limes Hospital 
site had been purchased from the Church 
Property Trustees and the city council offered 
£37,000 to Cammore Investments for the 
Bricks site. In August, Hamish Hay negoti- 
ated successfully with Wright Stephenson for 
their land on the Colombo—Kilmore corner 
at a price of £45,000. Once this deal was 
confirmed, the company donated £2000 to 
the Town Hall Fund. When demolition of 
the existing buildings started in September 
1965, Ryan Brothers discovered that the 
Limes Hospital had an ‘extremely heavy 
reinforced concrete basement’, and revised 
their contract upwards to £1430."° 

Now that the land had been secured the 
next step was to find an architect, and in July 
1963 an open competition was decided on. 
At first the council had favoured limiting the 
competition to Christchurch architects, and 
even asked the Canterbury Branch of the New 
Zealand Institute of Architects to nominate 
a capable local architect, but the architects 
proposed a two-stage competition, restricted 
to New Zealand architects, whether working 
in New Zealand or overseas, and suggested E. 
W. Armstrong as a suitable adviser and chief 
assessor. Ill-health prevented his acceptance 
of this offer, but the second choice turned 
out to be ideal for the job. Ronald C. Muston 
was a highly regarded Wellington architect 
with experience of large and costly projects. 
He headed a panel of assessors that included 
Edward McCoy from Dunedin and Aubrey 
de Lisle from Hamilton. Hamish Hay and 
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G. D. Griffiths represented the Christchurch 
City Council on the panel. 

Christchurch musical and theatrical 
groups made submissions, to help establish 
criteria for the concert hall and theatre 
spaces, and the council also sought advice 
from overseas experts. Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
who would never forget the experience of 
conducting the big choirs in the cold and 
draughty King Edward Barracks, advised 
that the seating should not exceed 2000. Dr 
Boyd Neel, conductor of an acclaimed string 
orchestra that had toured New Zealand in 
the 1950s, warned against trying to produce 
a hybrid auditorium that would be used as 
a ballroom as well as a venue for opera and 
orchestras. Both of these opinions were to 
be ignored. 

After much discussion, the architectural 
competition was advertised in July 1965 and 
no fewer than 132 copies of the detailed con- 
ditions were finally sent out to architectural 
firms that expressed interest. By today’s 
standards the competition brief was, indeed, 
very brief. The auditorium was to seat 2500 
on one or more levels, the main floor was 
to be flat and sprung for dancing, with the 
rear and sides ramped or tiered. The acoustics 
were to be of ‘good quality’, but whether this 
meant for choirs or orchestras or jazz bands 
was not specified. Nothing was said about 
heating or air-conditioning. The adjacent 
theatre was to seat 1000 and to have ample 
backstage facilities, with full equipment for 
raising and lowering scenery. The successful 
applicant would receive a prize of £1500. 

By the first-stage closing date of 31 Janu- 
ary 1966 58 entries had been received. Some 
were voluminous and elaborate; others were 
small and sketchy. The panel of assessors then 
selected five finalists and made detailed com- 
ments on their proposals. Their names were 
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sent to the town clerk on 15 February 1966. 
Stage two closed on 31 May, with all five 
finalists submitting their revised proposals. 
The winners, announced on 16 June, were the 
Christchurch firm of Warren and Mahoney.” 
Sir Miles Warren has given a charming first- 
hand account of his design for the town hall 
in his autobiography. He invited any of the 
architects or draughtsmen in the office to join 
him to work on a design over the summer of 
1965-66, but they were already committed to 
their family holidays. As a bachelor, Warren 
had no such commitments, so he took a pile 
of paper and drawing materials to his parents’ 
cottage at Church Bay on Lyttelton Harbour 
and spent the ‘long quiet sunny days’ working 
by himself at the dining table." 

Having already designed the Ngaio Marsh 
Theatre for the student union building at 
Canterbury University’s new Ilam Campus, 
the theatre part of the town hall complex held 
no terrors for him, nor did the ground-floor 
restaurant or the upstairs banqueting hall and 
conference rooms. But the auditorium posed 
a major challenge. Warren was familiar with 
major concert halls in London, such as the 
Albert Hall and Festival Hall, and had visited 
La Scala in Milan. He liked the grandeur 
of the Albert Hall, with a large audience 
arranged on four tiers around a flat oval 
floor, and ‘the great tiered horseshoe’ of La 
Scala. A quick visit to Dunedin in December 
1965 confirmed his dislike of the ‘standard 
19th-century shoebox’ which placed most of 
the audience as far as possible from the stage. 
While he was pacing out the floor of the 
Dunedin Town Hall, a caretaker gave him 
the figures he needed and said he was the 
eighth architect to come and check them. 

Warren's design concept was an egg shape, 
with the dress circle divided into sections 


supported by cantilevered concrete beams 
set within pairs of tall concrete columns on 
either side of the entrances. The flat floor 
was surrounded on three sides by gently 
raked seating so that every seat would have 
a good view of the stage. The height and 
shape of the roof was provisional, and would 
need to be resolved with an acoustics expert. 
The assessors’ comments on the Warren and 
Mahoney entry had recommended redesign 
of the backstage area. They also suggested 
that the stage might be too small for a full 
orchestra. Maurice Mahoney responded by 
drawing every instrument of a 120-strong 
orchestra on a plan of the stage. 

Aged 37 when he submitted his design 
for the Christchurch Town Hall, Miles 
Warren was already regarded as one of New 
Zealand’s most gifted young architects. After 
schooling at Christ’s College he had joined 
the practice of Cecil Wood, probably the 
finest architect then working in New Zea- 
land, as a very junior draughtsman, and had 
attended evening classes at the School of Art, 
where he met Maurice Mahoney. Together 
they worked on precise, accurate drawings of 
buildings and learned how to translate plans 
into structures. After further training at the 
Auckland School of Architecture, where he 
won a university prize for excellence, Warren 
travelled to England in 1953 and found work 
with the London County Council, designing 
residential tower blocks. This was the era of 
post-war Structuralism and Brutalism in 
architecture, but he also came to love the 
restrained elegance and balance of London’s 
many Georgian and Regency buildings. 

After his return to Christchurch in 1955 
he worked with G.T. Lucas before forming a 
partnership with Mahoney in 1958. At first 
they designed mostly domestic buildings: 
Warren had already startled the architectural 
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The architects, Maurice Mahoney and Miles Warren. 
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old guard in 1956 with his innovative Dorset 
Street flats, the city’s first example of post-war 
Modernist architecture. His use of concrete 
blocks instead of brick, with exposed concrete 
beams and steeply pitched roofs, created a 
distinctively Christchurch or Canterbury 
look that was soon imitated elsewhere. 

Warren and Mahoney developed close 
ties with the engineering practice of Lyall 
Holmes, one of New Zealand’s foremost 
experts in reinforced concrete, and his 
favoured quantity surveyors, Russell, Drysdale 
and Thomas. In 1961 Warren designed new 
offices and a flat for himself on a narrow site 
on Cambridge Terrace. This was the firm's 
first project with the builder Charles Luney, 
who was greatly impressed by the accuracy of 
Warren and Mahoney plans. The architects’ 
1963 Christchurch Wool Exchange was so 
successful that Dunedin wanted something 
similar in 1965. Overseas projects followed, 
as did more in Christchurch and elsewhere 
in New Zealand. 

Having won the competition, Warren and 
Mahoney now embarked on a long period 
of detailed planning for the new town hall. 
The most urgent problem was the acoustics. 
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An oval auditorium was likely to produce 
discordant echoes, and conductors were well 
aware of the Albert Hall’s famous echo, which 
led Sir Thomas Beecham to quip that every 
young composer should be pleased to have his 
work played there, as he could hear it twice. 
The acoustic consultant for the competition 
assessors had been Dr Harold Marshall, who 
was an accomplished musician as well as 
an architect and acoustics expert. The city 
council paid half of the costs for Warren to 
visit Marshall in England, and to meet Wil- 
liam Allen at the Building Research Station, 
who advised him to see the latest European 
concert halls such as the Concertgebouw in 
Amsterdam and the Berlin Philharmonic. 

Marshall flew to Berlin with Warren, and 
on the plane they sketched the shapes and 
angles of reflector panels to be mounted on 
the walls of the Christchurch Town Hall, 
creating an acoustic space within the larger 
space of the auditorium. Marshall then joined 
the design team as the acoustic consultant. 
The Christchurch Town Hall was the first 
auditorium in the world to be built to 
Marshall’s acoustic theories and its success 
established his international reputation. Sir 
Harold Marshall was appointed a distin- 
guished companion of the New Zealand 
Order of Merit in 2008. 

Two years of intensive effort produced 
hundreds of plans and drawings in which 
every detail of the new town hall was laid 
out, down to the smallest detail. These plans 
formed the basis of the tendering process 
to find a building contractor. A. R. George 
supervised the team of draughtsmen who 
prepared the working drawings. Russell, 
Drysdale and Thomas prepared the schedules 
and estimates of materials needed for the 
contract, which ended up as a bulky 1100- 
page document almost 18cm thick. 
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Meanwhile, the city council had to 
ensure that the project would be adequately 
financed. Everyone involved had the shadow 
of the Sydney Opera House hanging over 
them. This ambitious project, designed 
by the Swedish architect Jorn Utzon, had 
started in 1959 with a projected budget of 
£3.5 million. The architect had not, however, 
worked out how to make the huge concrete 
shells that comprised the roof, and successive 
contractors had failed to find a cost-effective 
solution. The project suffered long delays, and 
Utzon resigned in 1966, leaving government 
architects to finish the job. The opera house 
was finally opened in 1973, 10 years late at 
a cost of $102 million, 14 times the original 
budget." 

Despite its busy fund-raising, Town Hall 
Promotion Inc. knew it could never raise 
the full cost from public donations alone. A 
conference of representatives from the city 
council, the Riccarton Borough Council and 
the county councils of Halswell, Heathcote, 
Paparua and Waimairi agreed in July 1963 
that, because the town hall was a regional 
asset, its cost would have to be met by a 
combination of rates and loans. Each local 
authority pledged to contribute according to 
its population and capital value. 

The city council applied for and received 
a government loan of $1.8 million in August 
1968; a further loan of $300,000 was sought 
in August 1969. By 1972 Town Hall Promo- 
tion had $500,000 in the bank, but a third 
supplementary loan of $200,000 was needed 
to cover the final costs. The Christchurch 
Town Hall cost about $3.5 million to build, 
with a seventh of that sum coming from 
public donations.”” Further enhancements 
brought the final cost close to $4 million. 

Once the first big loan was approved, ten- 
ders could be called for the building contract. 


Signing the contract, 13 November 1968. From left, 
Miles Warren, Barry Rich (chairman, Waimairi County 
Council), Hamish Hay (chairman, Town Hall Committee), 
Ron Guthrey (Mayor of Christchurch), Charles Luney 
(building contractor). 
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In August 1968 the city council invited New 
Zealand’s largest construction companies to 
add their names to the list of tenderers. City 
council staff had been busy working out the 
likely cost of materials and labour, and had 
reached a secret figure of about $2.4 million. 
When tenders closed on 9 October, six firms 
had submitted bids that ranged from $2.4 
to $2.95 million. The lowest tender, from 
the long-established Christchurch firm of 
C. S. Luney Ltd, was remarkably close to 
the council’s secret estimate. Charles Luney 
wanted this contract so badly that he had set 
himself a wafer-thin profit margin. Warren 
and Mahoney were overjoyed to learn that 
their preferred contractor had won the 
tender.”! 

The contract was signed at a special 
ceremony in the city council chambers on 
13 November 1968. Mayor Ron Guthrey 
congratulated Hamish Hay on his chairman- 
ship of the Town Hall Committee, which 
had overcome all obstacles to reach this 
point. Barry Rich of the Waimairi County 
Council described this ‘momentous occasion’ 


as the end of the beginning, while Hamish 
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Charles Luney (1905-2006), building contractor for the 
Christchurch Town Hall. His first significant buildings 
were the 1929 Radiant Hall in Kilmore Street (later 

the Repertory Theatre) and the Nurses’ Home beside 
Christchurch Hospital. The Firestone factory in Papanui, 
the Ballantyne’s rebuild, and the Princess Margaret 
Hospital were his major post-war projects. 
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Hay responded that it was a ‘red-letter day’ to 
see all the local authorities working together. 
Charles Luney promised that the buildings 
would be a credit to the architect, the builder 
and the city. The first office huts arrived 
on site the very next day. The foundation 
stone was laid by Governor-General Sir 
Arthur Porritt on 13 February 1969. After 
speeches by Hamish Hay and Barry Rich, 
Sir James Hay, who had been knighted in 
1961, presented a cheque for $75,000 as 
a first instalment of the money raised by 
‘Town Hall Promotion Inc. The rest had been 
invested. After the governor-general had 
delivered his speech, he applied a trowel to 
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a pile of cement before the foundation stone 
was lowered into place. It was a handsome 
block of black polished granite, engraved 
with Trajan Roman lettering, the gift of the 
Canterbury Master Monumental Masons’ 
Association.” 
aK 

Charles Luney supervised the construction 
of the new town hall himself. There were no 
site meetings or project managers to slow the 
process, as often happens today. As he once 
remarked, a builder only gets one chance in 
a lifetime to build his city’s town hall, and 
he was determined to get it right. It was a 
lucky coincidence that Luney’s central city 
yard was on Kilmore Street, directly opposite 
the town hall site. A big barn-like shed 
housed a joinery workshop, where boxing 
and formwork could be made, and tools and 
materials stored until needed. Rather than 
pay a sub-contractor to deliver concrete, 
Luney insisted on building his own batching 
plant on the site. And rather than hire, at 
great expense, the tall construction cranes 
needed to pour concrete later, Luney’s team 
used just one crane, mounted on a wide track 
that circled the inside of the auditorium site 
and extended across to the projected theatre. 

The ceiling of the auditorium posed a 
special challenge, as it had to be constructed 
in two layers to provide the right acoustics. 
Hundreds of wooden panels, constructed in 
Luney’s joinery workshop, had to be fitted 
into a lattice of channelled steel. Once again 
the firm came up with an ingenious solution, 
using winches to slide the panels into posi- 
tion one after another. The wooden acoustic 
panels were also made in the joinery shop 
across the road, so precisely that they were 
installed without any need for adjustment 
or modification. 

There were very few accidents during the 
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construction of Christchurch’s new town hall, 
and no deaths. The closest shave occurred on 
22 September 1970 when one of the mas- 
sive concrete wall panels became entangled 
in some reinforcing steel. The crane driver 
tried to free it, but strained the cable beyond 
its capacity, and the huge slab fell almost 20m, 
past a terrified workman perched high on 
the wall. Luckily there was nobody below it. 
Another crane accident was observed by staff 
and reporters in the Christchurch Star build- 
ing across Kilmore Street. A man had parked 
his car near a crane and had started to cross 
the street when he heard an almighty crash: 
a gust of wind had caught a concrete panel 
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and the crane had overbalanced, causing the 
jib to crush his car. The owner turned out to 
be a neighbour of Charles Luney, who was 
quick to placate him after his lucky escape. 
The crane driver was reprimanded for not 
deploying the crane’s stabiliser legs. 

One challenge solved by trial and error 
was the construction of the aggregate-covered 
concrete panels that comprised the outer 
walls. Miles Warren had designed the exterior 
‘to last a thousand years and never need a coat 
of paint’. Stone from local quarries would be 
crushed into an aggregate and spread on the 
surface of the panels before the concrete set. 
Compressed-air hoses would then spray the 


The town hall is almost finished in this aerial view by V. C. Browne, July 1972. 
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surface with high-pressure water to reveal 
the aggregate. If the concrete had already set, 
nothing would be revealed: if it was too soft, 
the concrete would dissolve and the aggregate 
be washed away. Experiments with small 
panels established the ideal drying time. The 
result was a light-textured pale grey stone 
wall when dry, which darkened to a slate-grey 
tone when washed with rain. 

Inside, as walls and ceilings enclosed the 
spaces that were to become foyer, theatre, res- 
taurant, bars, banqueting hall and conference 
rooms, Warren's attention to detail began to 
stamp a distinctive style on the building. The 
most expensive materials were concentrated 
at human level, leaving the upper levels, 
mostly out of sight, as bare concrete. Warren 
and Mahoney had already made much use 
in their previous buildings of an attractive 
South East Asian hardwood known as 
meranti, for handrails and detailing. (In his 
autobiography, Warren recalls that some of 


their rivals jokingly referred to the firm as 
‘Warren and Meranti’.) He chose polished 
brass ahead of aluminium or copper for the 
metal details, and designed a rich red carpet 
for the first-floor promenade area. The foyer 
floor was white Carrara marble, the cheapest 
then available. 

As the project entered its final stage, 
the architects and city council staff began 
to doubt that it would be finished on time 
for the projected opening in April 1972, but 
in fact everything was working according 
to a detailed schedule, and Charles Luney 
knew that the day would come when the sub- 
contractors finished their work and the tools, 
cables, paint cans, ladders, plastic sheeting 
and wood-shavings disappeared. 

Major gifts to the Town Hall Fund con- 
tinued to pour in from over 40 Christchurch 
companies and individuals. Most were of the 
order of $1000 or $2000. The Christchurch Star 
and the trustees of George Turnpenny were 


The completed town hall, viewed from Kilmore Street. The historic lime trees did not survive the construction 
process, and have been replaced with younger saplings. 
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among the largest donors, giving $10,000 
apiece. The Bank of New Zealand gave 
$12,000. But the largest private donor gave 
the new town hall its most-photographed 
adornment, the Ferrier Fountain. Success- 
ful businessman C. J. (‘Jack’) Ferrier and his 
wife had already given $14,000 to the fund 
when Hamish Hay, in a television interview, 
expressed ‘a wistful hope’ that somebody 
might like to donate the cost of a fountain 
to sit next to the riverbank restaurant. Ferrier 
had been impressed by the famous sphere de 
fleur or dandelion-head El] Alamein Fountain 
at King’s Cross in Sydney, and now offered 
to pay for something similar in Christchurch. 
Warren and Mahoney approached the same 
British firm, Ustigate in Gravesend, Kent, and 
concluded a deal in March 1972. When the 
pumps and pipes were held up by a dockers’ 
strike, Ferrier arranged to have the equipment 
air-freighted at his own expense to ensure 
that the fountain would be ready in time for 
the official opening.” 

Sir James Hay had the satisfaction of 
seeing the new town hall start to rise from 
its foundations before his unexpected death 
in March 1971. He had been one of the 
city’s long-term advocates for a town hall, 
as chairman of the Civic Music Council, and 
it is clear from the Town Hall Promotion 
records that he was no mere figurehead as its 
president. He had used a great deal of time 
and energy, and his gift for persuasion, to 
extract large donations from businesses and 
individuals. It was therefore a fitting tribute 
that the theatre in the new town hall complex 
was named after him. 

The official opening of the Christchurch 
Town Hall was delayed, not by any failing on 
the part of the contractor, but by the availabil- 
ity of the new Governor-General, Sir Denis 
Blundell, who had overseas engagements in 


the middle of 1972. The builder and sub-con- 
tractors welcomed the extra few months, 
however, as an opportunity to ensure that 
everything was just right for the opening 
day. A colourful mural painted by the artist 
Patrick Hanly around the outer walls of the 
conference room added a distinctively festive 
air to the foyer. He claimed that the colours 
and design had been inspired by a rainbow 
he had seen while playing golf. The banquet- 
ing hall was named the Limes Room, as a 
reminder of the house and private hospital 
that had occupied the site since the 1880s. 
The auditorium was officially named after 
Douglas Lilburn, but the name never caught 
on. Most Christchurch people preferred to 
call it simply the town hall. 

Just before noon on Saturday 30 Septem- 
ber 1972, the governor-general declared the 
town hall complex officially open. Speeches 
followed from Mayor Neville Pickering, 
Prime Minister Jack Marshall, and the 
Leader of the Opposition (and soon to be 
prime minister), Norman Kirk. Hamish Hay 
described the long process that had finally 
reached its climax on this day, and the lord 
mayor of Adelaide, Christchurch’s sister city, 
also spoke briefly. The official party had 
entered the auditorium to a Processional Flour- 
ish and March for Brass, specially composed 
by Christchurch composer John Ritchie and 
played by the Skellerup Woolston Brass Band. 
Members of the Cathedral Choir, Harmonic 
Society and Liedertafel Choir sang. After 
the conclusion of the opening ceremony, a 
civic luncheon followed in the Limes Room. 

The official opening of the Ferrier Foun- 
tain was made memorable by one of those 
unexpected lapses that remind us we are all 
only human. After the speeches, Jack Ferrier 
pressed the starting button, and nothing 
happened. He tried again. The crowd began 
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The original auditorium, with sound reflectors. These 
were later replaced by a circular wooden acoustic 
reflector. 
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The stairs from the foyer to the auditorium. 
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to murmur and titter. Then a voice came from 
a cavernous manhole nearby, “Turn the bloody 
thing on!’, and the fountain suddenly burst 
into bloom.”* 

That evening came the moment of truth 
for the acoustics of the auditorium: an inau- 
gural concert featuring only Christchurch and 
Canterbury performers. This time the Royal 
Christchurch Musical Society had its turn, 
conducted by Robert Field-Dodgson, with 4 
Christchurch Sonata. John Ritchie conducted 
the Christchurch Civic Orchestra in a per- 
formance of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, and 
then, joined by the Harmonic Society under 
William Hawkey and piano soloist Maurice 
Till, presented Beeethoven’s Fantasia in C 
minor. The evening ended with everyone 
trying to raise the roof with the combined 
choirs in Gordon Jacob’s arrangement of the 
National Anthem.” The fortissimo second 
verse was the real test of the acoustics. As the 
reverberations died away, Warren’s mother 
turned to him and said, ‘You know, dear, I 
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don't like loud noises, but this was a special 
kind of noise, wasn't it? Warren replied, 
‘Mother, you got it in one’.”° 

The acoustics were not the only success of 
that memorable weekend in the city’s history. 
The next day there was a thanksgiving service 
in the auditorium, and in the evening the first 
performance in the James Hay Theatre was 
Dame Ngaio Marsh’s superb production of 
Shakespeare’s Henry V, starring Christchurch 
actor Jonathan Elsom, who had returned 
from a successful career in British television 
for this event. The newspapers were lavish in 
their coverage of the town hall opening, and 


the general public came in their thousands to 


inspect this major new civic asset, as well they 
might, since their rates and donations had 
helped to build it. As Bill Brittenden aptly 
entitled his excellent history of its building, 
it was, quite simply, ‘A Dream Come True’. 
2koKE 
Even the pleasantest of dreams sometimes 
have the hint of a nightmare, however, and 
the Christchurch Town Hall was not without 
its teething problems. Patrick Connell, the 
first manager, virtually invented the role by 
trial and error. One of his earliest headaches 
concerned the fire regulations. City council 
by-laws prohibited smoking on the premises, 
yet at a concert in May 1973 by the English 


The Ferrier Fountain, donated by local businessman Jack Ferrier and his wife. It was made by the same British firm 
that designed the El Alamein Fountain in King's Cross, Sydney. 
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electric folk band Fairport Convention the 
fireman on duty was concerned to notice 
not only that many of the audience were 
smoking but also members of the band on 
stage. He could not find any managerial 
personnel to report to, and had no way to 
warn so many people that smoking was 
prohibited. Complaints to the council and 
the Metropolitan Fire Board resulted in a 
clearer set of instructions for safety officers 
employed at the town hall. 

Fire was one potential hazard: flood was 
another. The restaurant’s kitchen basement 
was prone to flooding in wet weather, and 
the source of the problem took some while to 
discover. Underground pipes leaving the base- 
ment had not been properly sealed, allowing 
water to seep in from a nearby footpath. Once 
this was remedied, the problem disappeared. 

The much-admired Ferrier Fountain 
also gave the council some headaches in its 
first few years of operation. It was plagued 
with blockages in the jets, which required the 
pipes to be stripped and cleaned every few 
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months, an operation that cost $800 a time. 
Christchurch’s boisterous nor’west winds 
deposited much more dust and many more 
leaves in the fountain’s pond than had been 
expected. This problem was solved by the 
installation of a rotary-screen water filter in 
1975, at a cost of $8000.’ 

But generally the Christchurch Town 
Hall complex proved a great success. Its 
uses were many and various, from theatri- 
cal productions in the James Hay Theatre, 
dances in the foyer and conferences in the 
Limes Room, to orchestral concerts, political 
speeches, university graduation ceremonies 
and music festivals in the auditorium. 
Christchurch citizens soon developed a warm 
affection for the auditorium, once described 
as the city’s biggest living room, where one 
could always count on meeting friends and 
colleagues out for an evening’s entertainment. 
The Christchurch Town Hall has become by 
far the most important public amenity ever 
to be built in Victoria Square. 
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The Radical Redesign, 1972-89 


\ X } hen he recommended the Limes 

site for the new town hall, Gordon 
Stephenson warned the city council not to 
leave Victoria Square as it was, but to close 
the diagonal roadway and transform the open 
space into a pedestrian civic centre. After 
the immense community effort involved in 
making the hall a reality, there was a feeling 
of exhaustion, or at least a lack of urgency, 
about the next phase of Stephenson’s grand 
plan, and very little was done for a decade. 
But then, in the 1980s, a remarkable burst of 
activity finally transformed Victoria Square 
into one of the finest civic areas in New Zea- 
land. In the meantime, tall new commercial 
buildings began to change the character of 
the square. 

The first of these was a 10-storey tourist 
hotel on Colombo Street designed to cope 
with the influx of overseas visitors expected 
to attend the 10th Commonwealth Games 
in Christchurch in 1974. Known for its 
first four years of operation as the Ramada 
Inn, this hotel occupied the site of the 
square’s oldest surviving pubs, the Federal 
and Market hotels. Both were demolished 
with little or no protest in 1972. The new 


hotel was designed by Peter Beaven, one of 
Christchurch’s rising young architects, who 
had studied architecture in Auckland with 
Miles Warren. Beaven’s trademark style was 
a combination of modern elements with 
embellishments that echoed the city’s earlier 
built heritage. One corner of the facade had 
a turret with a steeply pitched roof, recalling 
the very first wooden buildings on the site 
in the 1850s. Completed on time in January 
1974 by local builders Atkinson and Forbes, 
the Ramada was said to be New Zealand’s 
first wheelchair-friendly hotel, with wide 


Peter Beaven's 1974 Ramada Inn, seen here in its later 
guise as the Copthorne Hotel. 
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Aerial view down Victoria Street, before the road 
closure of 1986. 


Press 


doors, a paraplegic suite and no steps at the 
main entrance.’ A change of owners in 1977 
saw the name changed to the Vacation Inn, 
until 1992, when it became the Kingsgate.’ 

Overshadowed by the new hotel, 
Armstrong’s was no longer the profitable 
family-owned department store it had been 
in the 1930s and 1940s. It had suffered 
strong competition from Hay’s in the post- 
war decade, as shoppers tended to prefer 
the latter’s friendly staff and innovative 
advertising. Armstrong’s now seemed some- 
what old-fashioned and behind the times. 
Management responded to the challenge 
by moving away from the store’s traditional 
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emphasis on clothing and footwear in order 
to focus on home appliances and whiteware, 
especially refrigerators and washing machines. 
Armstrong’s even gave up their prime corner 
spot, leasing that space to a women’s lingerie 
specialist, Tonee Travel, in the hope that this 
would tempt women shoppers to cross the 
road from Hay’s. These strategies proved 
unsuccessful. 

Armstrong’s went into a rapid decline 
and in 1968 became the first of the city’s 
old-established department stores to close its 
doors. Upstairs office space had already been 
let to a firm of barristers and solicitors, Malley, 
Mahon and Company, and for some years the 
New Zealand Brass Band Association also 
had its office here. The building was bought 
by the Union Steam Ship Company as its 
Christchurch headquarters and renamed the 
Union Centre. Appropriately enough, travel 
agencies occupied the ground floor for the 
next 30 years, but the Union Steam Ship 
Company itself changed its character in the 
1980s, selling most of its ships and branching 
out into tourism and property development.’ 

Across Armagh Street, on the south-east 
corner of the intersection, Oram’s Building 
continued to house a succession of well-known 
Christchurch businesses. Most prominent in 
the 1970s was a retail outlet for Sanitarium, 
the large Australasian health food company 
that had started in Christchurch in 1899. 
Though best known for its breakfast cereal, 
Weet-Bix, and its yeast extract, Marmite, 
Sanitarium also sold a wide range of other 
health foods and vitamin supplements. New- 
market Butchery and Reynolds the chemists 
were two other long-term tenants near this 
corner.* 

Opposite on Colombo Street, the 
National Bank opened a branch in 1962 
on the ground floor of the handsome 1926 
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brick office block still known as the Cook 
and Ross building. The bank remained here 
until the 2011 earthquake, and for a younger 
generation that had never heard of Cook and 
Ross it became the National Bank corner. As 
the bank gradually extended its office space 
upstairs, the dentists and surgeons who had 
occupied the second floor for many years 
finally departed. Drs Averill and Stenhouse 
had gone by 1970, but lawyers Anthony, 
Poulson and Robertson remained on the 
third floor until 1978. Averill had become 
one of the city’s most distinguished obstetri- 
cians, a founder of St George’s Hospital in 
Merivale and for many years superintendent 
of St Helen’s Hospital (renamed Canterbury 
Women’s Hospital in 1968). Until the age of 
70 he maintained his general practice from 
his consulting rooms overlooking Victoria 
Square.° 
On the south side of Victoria Square, Hay’s 
had expanded to occupy half of a city block by 
the 1960s. In 1963 they bought the building 
next door in Armagh Street, which still bore 
the name of Hutchinson White, auction- 
eers and valuers, as it had since the 1920s. 
In due course this building became Hay’s 
home appliance centre, featuring Kelvina- 
tor refrigerators. When founder James Hay 
retired in 1962 he was replaced as chairman 
by his old friend and right-hand man, George 
Rix, who had been with the firm since its 
inception in 1929. Rix joined the board in 
1952, when the business was growing rapidly, 
and by the time he retired in 1979 he was 
managing director. He maintained the same 
management style and continued to promote 
Hay’s as ‘the Friendly Store’. He later recalled 
its happy atmosphere and loyal staff. 

After the golden years of the 1950s and 
1960s, however, retailing in Christchurch 


entered a difficult phase. Hay’s confidently 
led the trend towards suburban shopping 
malls, opening the city’s first such develop- 
ment at Church Corner in 1960. However, 
much larger malls followed in Riccarton 
and Papanui, diverting shoppers away from 
the central city. The old department stores 
began to fade away. Armstrong’s had gone: 
now Beath’s, DIC, Butterfield’s and Calder 
Mackay were also feeling the pinch. Soon the 
only remaining family-owned department 
stores left in Christchurch were Ballantyne’s, 
Miller’s and Hay’s. 

Seeking strength in numbers, Hay’s new 
chairman Stewart Mair responded warmly to 
a 1968 merger proposal from Wright Ste- 
phenson and Company, an old-established 
stock and station agency with a chain of 
South Island retail stores. Wright Stephenson 
sold their 18 stores to Hay’s in exchange for 
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Isometric drawing of Victoria Square as it was in the 
1980s, before the major redesign. The new law courts 
office block can be seen at the left, overlooking the 
Avon River. 
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Top left: Haywrights on Armagh Street in May 1980. The 
original balustrade of the Hayward's building has been 
removed as an earthquake risk. 
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Top right: Renamed as Farmers'-Haywrights, the 
Armagh Street store is seen here in June 1982 on the 
eve of the takeover by the Farmers’ Trading Company 
of Auckland. 
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Middle: The interior of Haywrights department store, 
August 1975. 
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Bottom: Aerial view of the Armagh Street side of 
Victoria Square in October 1985. Though the store has 
been renamed as Farmers, Hay’s rooftop playground 
still survives, complete with dragon slide. (This has 
since been relocated to Ferrymead Historic Park.) 
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a 50 per cent shareholding in Hay’s Limited. 
This was intended to increase the firm’s 
nominal capital to $10 million and its sales 
turnover to $20 million a year. Hamish Hay, 
now deputy managing director of Hay’s, took 
a seat on the new board. But Hay’s sharehold- 
ers were never informed of the full liabilities 
of Wright Stephenson's retail division, and as 
Hay later wrote, this proved to be ‘one of the 
most momentous and disastrous mergers in 
New Zealand commercial history’.’ 

By 1972 the Armagh Street store had 
been rebranded as Haywright’s. The company 
then added more North Island stores, which 
struggled to turn a profit. Fletchers became 
a major shareholder, but they were about 
to merge with Challenge Corporation, and 
some shareholders, including Hamish Hay’s 
twin brother Dr David Hay, protested that 
they were seeing none of the benefits that 
had been promised. In 1979 Challenge sold 
their interest in Haywright’s to its main rivals, 
H.W. Smith and the New Zealand Farmers’ 
Cooperative Association, and for two years 
the South Island stores traded as Farmers’- 
Haywright’s until 1982 when Bunting’s 
(controlled by H. W. Smith) took over the 
Farmers’ Cooperative and sold its remaining 
assets to the Auckland-based Farmers’ Trad- 
ing Company, an old-established mail-order 
retailer. The Hay’s name finally came down 
from the Armagh Street frontage, and the 
store had a new brand, FTC, which it shared 
with other stores in Bishopdale, Northlands 
and Sydenham. The Hay family no longer 
had any involvement in the company.* 

This complicated story had yet another 
chapter, however. Changes to New Zealand 
accounting rules in 1980 ushered in a 
decade of rampant corporate raiding and a 
bewildering rash of mergers and takeovers 
in the New Zealand retail sector, with 


frequent rebranding of stores. It was a time 
of corporate greed, and fraud. After the global 
stockmarket crash of October 1987 caused 
the collapse of Chase Corporation, which 
had taken over FTC the previous year, the 
company was controlled by a syndicate of 
Australian banks, and many small sharehold- 
ers saw the value of their retirement savings 
dwindle away to almost nothing. Another 
corporate giant, Lion Nathan, which had 
merged the McKenzie’s and Woolworth’s 
chains with Maximart to create a new brand, 
DEKA, took over the Farmers’ chain in 1992. 
The absurdity of rival brands being owned by 
the same parent company was finally ended 
in 2001 with the closure of 43 stores and 
rebranding of the remainder as Farmers’, with 
a new purple logo.’ 

Ironically, this troubled decade was also 
the heyday of the annual Santa parades in 
Christchurch that had been run by Hay’s 
since 1946. The procession used to start at the 
railway station and end in Victoria Square, 
outside Haywright’s. Over 70 floats, mostly 
built and stored in Hay’s old furniture factory, 
where many had been made and painted by 
Johnny Bunker, depicted popular characters 
from TV shows and nursery rhymes, and 
included Humpty Dumpty, Cinderella, Fred 
Flintstone’s car, the Red Baron’s Sopwith 
Camel, the iconic Buzzy Bee, and of course 
Father Christmas himself. Aunt Haysl (Edna 
Neville) had her own float in the 1970s. She 
retired in 1982 and died in 2008 aged 96. 
A huge effigy of Father Christmas above 
the Armagh Street entrance dominated 
Victoria Square every December throughout 
the 1970s and 1980s. Despite all the name 
changes, Hay’s roof-top playground survived 
until the demolition of the building in 1997, 
when the dragon slide was removed by a crane 
and relocated to Ferrymead Historic Park. 
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On the western side of Victoria Square the 
law courts had remained virtually unchanged 
since the 1908 additions to the Magistrate’s 
Court. Plans for a new Supreme Court in 
the 1930s had come to nothing, even though 
a foundation stone had been laid with due 
pomp and ceremony in 1934. This was 
carefully removed in 1973 when part of the 
Supreme Court’s facade was demolished to 
make way for a new library and administration 
block — which, in turn, was further delayed 
until the 1980s. When it was finished very 
few people apart from the lawyers noticed, 
as it was screened from Victoria Square by 
the large willow trees lining the Avon River. 

Demolition of the rest of the old Supreme 
Court finally began in 1981, despite protests 
from heritage groups. Though it was certainly 
one of the city’s most important Gothic revival 
buildings, it had been shorn of its finials and 
other decorative features as earthquake risks, 
and lack of maintenance over the years meant 
that the building had deteriorated badly: the 
roof leaked. The ornate carved kauri canopy 


Demolition of the old Supreme Court proceeded 
swiftly early in 1981. 
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and front bench from the Supreme Court 
were included in the new No. 1 High Court.” 

The new courts, designed by Gordon 
Cullinan and built by C. Lund and Company 
from Timaru, cost $18 million. Work began 
in March 1986, and the building was opened 
by the Minister of Justice, Geoffrey Palmer, 
on 23 June 1989. Though the exterior of 
the six-storey building was rather plain and 
forbidding concrete, the interior was more 
like a luxury hotel than a law court. Italian 
Travertine marble was used in the lift lob- 
bies, with marble tiles in other parts of the 
building. There were 10 district courts on the 
first four floors, with 11 holding cells in the 
basement. Green upholstered chairs and fawn 
carpets made the courts feel more comfort- 
able and less austere than their predecessors. 
The No. 1 High Court had a 64-seat upstairs 
public gallery, there were public waiting areas 
on the Durham Street side of the building, 
and the judges’ chambers were on the Victoria 
Square side, facing the Avon River.” 

In the 1970s the right-hand side of 
Victoria Street still featured the prominent 
sign of Rex Leathercrafts, but many of the 
smaller shops in this block changed hands 
several times before they were all swept away 
to provide more parking space for the town 
hall. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
had its Christchurch office here for a few 
years, alongside Tyndall's engineers and the 
Golfers Shop. Probably the busiest place was 
the Victoria Milk Bar, with the Little Wood- 
ware Shop next door. Next came Atkinson’s 
furniture store and Pacific Electrical, with 
Ian Ballinger the gunsmith near the Kilmore 
Street corner.’ 

The left side of Victoria Street from 
Victoria Bridge had the Bernina Sewing 
Machine Centre for most of this period, 
next to Victoria Florists. Victoria Chambers 
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The Oram building on the Armagh-Colombo corner was shorn of its original balustrade (as an earthquake risk) 
and became known as Sanitarium Corner. 
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at No. 9 provided rooms for several profes- 
sionals, most notably Vivienne Croxford 
and architect Bill Royal. Dr Croxford was a 
well-qualified obstetrician known to many 
Christchurch women as an advocate of natu- 
ral childbirth at a time when most of her male 
counterparts favoured heavy sedation and 
caesarean sections. An outspoken critic of the 
overmedicalisation of childbirth, in 1972 she 
established her own 12-bed maternity home 
in Papanui, named Wendover, in partnership 
with physiotherapist Rosemary Sheldon. Dr 
Croxford maintained her consulting rooms 
in Victoria Chambers until her retirement 
in 1985, when Wendover also closed. Now, 
a symbol of changing times, it is a retirement 
home. Croxford retired to live in England, 
where she died in 2013 at the age of 91." 
Wiremu Taurau Royal, New Zealand’s 
first qualified Maori architect, worked in 
the 1950s for the Auckland and Canterbury 


education boards until he became an associate 


partner with Warren and Mahoney. He was 
then involved in the plans for the Ballantyne’s 
rebuild and Hay’s renovations, as well as 
working on schools and hotels in the New 
Hebrides and Solomon Islands. He set up 
in private practice in 1967, with an office in 
Victoria Chambers, and was later joined there 
by his architect son, Perry Royal.’ 

The Commercial Bank of Australasia had 
a branch at 13 Victoria Street until 1977, 
while Brown Brothers, painters and decora- 
tors, remained next door until 1982. Victoria 
Furnishers had a large store at 17—23 Victoria 
Street, sharing space with the General Trad- 
ing Company and the Christchurch office 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica. George Bettle 
ran the pharmacy at No. 25 until 1979, and 
was well known among university students 
as a reliable source of contraceptives at a 
time when most chemists did not stock such 
items. Rawstron and Company, property 
consultants, were at No. 27 for a while, next 
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to the West Side Gallery and Gift Centre, 
but they were both replaced in 1983-85 by 
Cool-Rite Refrigeration. The whole block 
was then demolished to make way for the 
Parkroyal Hotel.'° 
Fe 

Research on traffic flows and the likely 
pattern of Christchurch’s future growth was 
summarised in a handsome volume, Traffic 
in a New Zealand City, published in 1965. 
From a wealth of data, simply and attractively 
presented in coloured maps and graphs, 
this report forecast serious congestion on 
all of the main arterial routes radiating out 
from Cathedral Square. Christchurch faced 
‘strangulation by traffic congestion unless the 
existing street system was radically modified.'” 
According to the Regional Traffic Scheme of 
1966, eight streets surrounding the CBD were 
to form pairs of one-way streets with traffic 
lights controlled by a computer to create a 
‘green wave’ in each direction. The scheme 
also stressed the need for greatly increased 
parking space within the central city, most 
likely by the provision of multi-storey carpark 
buildings. The first pair of one-way streets 
(Lichfield and St Asaph) came into operation 
on 25 May 1969, and the whole one-way 
system was completed by May 1973. Access 
to and from the airport was to be improved 
by diverting Harper Avenue across North 
Hagley Park to link with Salisbury Street, 
but once again heritage advocates protested, 
and the resulting controversy brought down 
a popular and progressive mayor, Ron 
Guthrey. He was defeated by the Labour 
mayoral candidate, Neville Pickering,'* and 
this change had a significant impact on the 
redevelopment of Victoria Square. Stephen- 
son's 1962 plan had proposed a large block of 
municipal offices on the Durham—Kilmore 
corner, and the council had finally approved 
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this proposal in March 1970. Warren and 
Mahoney had begun preparing plans for the 
new council chambers, but they were never 
built. Pickering abandoned this plan in favour 
of converting the former Miller’s department 
store in Tuam Street into council offices. 
This project, which took almost a decade 
to complete, was inherited by a new mayor, 
Hamish Hay, in 1974. 

An essential part of the one-way street 
system was the closure of parts of the two 
diagonals, High and Victoria streets, in order 
to simplify traffic flows and enable Colombo 
Street to be used as a ‘spine’ for bus routes. 
Cathedral Square was still to be the city’s 
public transport hub. The closure of High 
Street between Cashel and Hereford streets 
did not take place until 1982; the changes to 
Victoria Square took even longer, though an 
essential legislative step was achieved in 1971 
with the passing of the Christchurch City 
(Reserves) Empowering Act, which deemed 
all of the land in Victoria Square a reserve 
set aside for municipal purposes. 

There was general agreement between 
the city’s traffic and planning departments 
that the closure of Victoria Street through 
Victoria Square was a desirable move, even if 
the Durham—Kilmore corner was no longer 
to be the site for municipal offices. The traffic 
engineers disliked the complexity of an inter- 
section where three streets crossed, especially 
when two of them were one-way, but they had 
more urgent problems to solve in the 1970s, 
while the city council was preoccupied with 
buying Miller’s and converting it into council 
offices. Other major projects of these years 
included the redesign of Cathedral Square, 
the rebuilding of the Centennial Pool, airport 
terminal extensions and a new public library, 
opened in Gloucester Street in February 1982 
(another Warren and Mahoney design). 
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In the meantime, there was no shortage of 
suggestions for the improvement of Victoria 
Square. A 1976 Lincoln College thesis in 
landscape architecture by David Clutterbuck 
remains one of the few academic studies of 
the square. He observed that apart from the 
addition of the Bowker Fountain and the 
Cook Statue, and the recent completion of 
the town hall and Ramada Inn, very little else 
had changed in Victoria Square since 1903. It 
was still home to bus stops, hotels, shops and 
the law courts. Lawns and benches made it a 
popular place where office workers could eat 
their lunch or sit in the sun, but the flower 
beds gave the square an ‘outdated’ appearance, 
and the steep riverbanks prevented public 
interaction with the river. Clutterbuck had 
plenty of bright ideas to propose, including 
floodlighting of the trees at night, new water 
features to replace the Bowker Fountain, 
and more hotels like the Ramada Inn to 
increase the feeling of enclosure and create 
an ‘intimate and usable space’. He also recom- 
mended Parisian-style sidewalk cafés, and 
new sculpture for children ‘to climb over and 
through’. None of these ideas found much 
favour with the council.'° 
It was not until 1983 that the city council felt 
able to turn its attention to the redevelop- 
ment of Victoria Square. Town clerk and 
general manager John Gray asked his deputy 
general manager in charge of works, Harold 
Surtees, to convene a project team of senior 
council officers. Surtees later recalled that 
‘everyone wanted a say’, but the senior staff 
all got on well and he regarded the Victoria 
Square project as ‘enormously satisfying’ and 
highly successful, one of the best things the 
city council ever did.”° 

Failure is always an orphan, but success 
has many fathers. The project team for 


Victoria Square comprised the city planner, 
Bill Williams; his deputy, John Dryden; the 
city engineer, John Ince; the city architect, 
Albert Louman; the director of parks and 
recreation, Neiel Drain; the traffic engineer, 
Mike Gadd; and representatives from busi- 
ness groups, the Institute of Architects, the 
Institute of Landscape Architects, the His- 
toric Places Trust and an inner-city residents’ 
group. Miles Warren also gave advice. This 
group reported to the council in May 1983. 
What they produced was a blueprint for 
radical change. Victoria Street disappeared 
from the square, replaced by a tourist hotel 
(where the municipal offices had been envis- 
aged), with extensive landscaping in the 
south-eastern half of the square. Both the 
Bowker Fountain and the Floral Clock disap- 
peared, though the report acknowledged that 
they could remain if public opinion demanded 
this. The flagstaff also disappeared. The river- 
bank would be given a gentler slope for easier 
public access (so one of Clutterbuck’s ideas 
had found favour), and an historic walk with 
explanatory plaques recalling the square’s 
previous uses would follow the southern 
bank of the Avon River.?! The report listed 
six possible options, ranging from ‘absolute 
minimum change’ through progressively 
more radical possibilities, concluding with 
a complete rearrangement of all the major 
features around a dominant processional way 
along the north-west to south-east axis. 
Queen Victoria’s statue would be moved 
to the Armagh-Colombo corner, at the 
park’s main entrance, while Captain Cook 
would stand on a large circular paved area 
in front of the Victoria Bridge. The latter 
would be retained as an historic monument 
and a pedestrian link between two paved 
amphitheatres. Contoured mounds would 
give visitors a better view of the river and 
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Early landscaping plan for Victoria Square, with terraced 
mounds in the south-eastern corner, angle-parking on 
Armagh and Colombo streets, and many more trees. 


Press 


the town hall. A cycleway would maintain the 
existing cycle route along Oxford Terrace, and 
angle parking for 24 cars would be provided 
on both Armagh and Colombo streets. The 
overall concept of the plan proposed in May 
1983 survived almost intact, with only minor 
changes of detail over the next six years. 
Problems arising from these changes 
included the displacement of traffic cur- 
rently passing through Victoria Square. The 
traffic count for Victoria Street in 1982 had 
been 10,000 vehicles a day, including many 
buses on this major arterial route, and that 
for Oxford Terrace was 4000 a day, half 
of which used this route to gain access to 
Victoria Street. Once the square was closed, 
there could be traffic increases of about 20 
per cent in surrounding streets. Buses would 
have to be diverted via Kilmore and Colombo 
streets, and tourist buses currently using 
Oxford Terrace would have to be relocated 
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to Armagh and Colombo streets. More traffic 
lights would be needed. The cost had yet to 
be determined in detail, but the council had 
already placed $300,000 on its capital works 
programme spread over three years starting 
in 1984 or 1985. 

This report was circulated to various 
interested parties and neighbours, including 
the Salvation Army and the town hall board 
of management, but public consultation was 
delayed for two years while the city council 
investigated prospects for a tourist hotel on 
the Durham—Kilmore corner. 

There was no public consultation about 
the hotel project. The city council owned 
the land and the zoning was appropriate 
for a hotel. The city architect suggested that 
an L-shaped building would be appropriate 
for a corner site, and bids were invited for 
a six- to eight-storey hotel. Several New 
Zealand consortia, and a few from overseas, 
showed interest and five proposals were finally 
considered in detail, including those from Air 
New Zealand, the Development Finance 
Corporation, Sheraton Hotels and developers 
Paynter and Hamilton. The last named had 
commissioned Christchurch architect Don 
Donnithorne, who produced an attractive if 
complex design with twin octagonal towers. 

In September 1984 the city council 
announced that it had chosen the bid by 
Southern Pacific Hotel Corporation, the 
Australian-based parent company of the 
Travelodge chain. They proposed a $35 
million 300-room international hotel to be 
known as the Christchurch Parkroyal. (Wel- 
lington also had a Parkroyal.) Their architects 
were Warren and Mahoney, and a preliminary 
drawing published in The Press on 20 Sep- 
tember showed a terraced structure rising 
from a podium of dining rooms and reception 
areas, which in turn sat upon an underground 
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carpark. The Christchurch Parkroyal was to 
be promoted as a convention centre, using 
the adjacent facilities of the town hall. A 
covered bridge would link the two buildings 
at first-floor level. The hotel would employ 
225 local staff and was expected to attract 
an additional 93,000 visitors to the city each 
year. Construction would probably take up 
to three years.” 

With the tourist hotel contract secured, 
planning proceeded during 1985 for the rede- 
sign of Victoria Square. Another essential 
legal step was a notification under the Local 
Government Act to change the designation 
of the section of Victoria Street due to be 
occupied by the hotel. The legal road had 
to be ‘stopped’ and title transferred to the 
city council. Curiously, no notification was 
needed for the lower end of Victoria Street 
or for Oxford Terrace as they were not legal 
roads. They had simply been formed over 
reserve land, so long ago that nobody could 
possibly object to their disappearance now. 

A new design team was convened by 
John Dryden (as acting city planner), which 
included architect Neil Carrie, traffic engineer 
Gary Huish and senior landscape architect 
Gary Bateman. A civil engineer with overseas 
experience before taking up a second career in 
landscape design, Bateman had been working 
for the council since 1983. He emerged as 
the lead designer and an energetic enthusiast 
for making Victoria Square a civic amenity 
of which the whole city could feel proud.”4 

Bateman’s November 1986 design report 
retained the north-west to south-east axis 
of the 1983 concept plan but avoided any 
impression of a grand processional way. This 
had been criticised as inappropriate since it 
would lead to a commercial rather than a civic 
building. Instead, circular paved areas were 
offset from the axis and linked by curving 


pathways. The Bowker Fountain was to stay 
where it was, with enhanced surroundings, 
and the statues would be moved as suggested 
in 1983. Angle parking was confined to 
Armagh Street, with an adjacent tearoom 
and toilet block. The most visible and con- 
troversial features of Bateman’s design were 
two matching glazed archways or pergolas 
over Victoria Bridge and in front of Queen 
Victoria's statue. In his model of the proposal 
Bateman filled the open space with mature 
trees and lamp standards.”5 

An initial costing of $860,000 for the 
completed landscaping was soon increased 
to $985,000 in view of high inflation and 
the rapidly rising cost of materials. The next 
step was public consultation, but before this 
could begin the whole project was delayed for 
another year by an even more radical proposal 
for the south-east corner of Victoria Square. 

aR 

In the same month that the council received 
Bateman’s design report, Harold Surtees was 
visited by the directors of Tourist Towers Ltd, 
a consortium of six local businessmen, with 
a startling proposal. This was only the first 
of numerous meetings they had over the fol- 
lowing year. Their spokesman was a young 
property developer, Jamie Tulloch, who had 
done well from the hectic property boom 
that followed the deregulation and financial 
reforms instituted after 1984 by the fourth 
Labour government. 

Tulloch’s startling proposal was that 
Christchurch should have a tall tourist 
tower like those in Sydney and Toronto, 
and he was convinced that Victoria Square 
was by far the best place to locate it. At 
167m, equivalent to 43 storeys, it would 
be the tallest structure in the South Island 
and would give tourists unforgettable views 


of the city, the Port Hills, the Canterbury 
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Plains and the Southern Alps from a slowly 
revolving restaurant and a viewing platform 
at the top. The council was always receptive 
to new ideas that might increase tourist 
numbers, and several councillors and staff 
became enthusiastic supporters of the tower 
proposal. Tourist Towers submitted a more 
detailed proposal in February 1987 and the 
council voted 16 to 4 to investigate further. 
Council staff now began working with the 
consortium to produce a fully costed plan, 
including new landscaping for the southern 
half of Victoria Square. Tulloch was delighted 
to enlist Warren and Mahoney as architects. 

Christchurch has always loved a contro- 
versy, but the tourist tower proposal sparked 
off one of the liveliest and most acrimonious 


debates the city had ever seen. Research by Dr 


Jamie Tulloch’s 1986 Christchurch Tourist Tower 
proposal. This photo montage shows how it would 
have dominated the central city, dwarfing the cathedral 
spire. 


Press 
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Rod Brodie of the University of Canterbury 
predicted 750,000 visitors a year, comprising 
local patronage of nearly half a million and 
270,000 overseas visitors paying to gain 
access to the viewing platform. The tower was 
expected to pump $23 million a year into the 
local economy. The council would save itself 
nearly $1 million by leaving the landscaping 
of Victoria Square to the developers. Tulloch’s 
challenge to the council was later summed 
up thus: “You have a choice, to be convicts of 
the negative provincial market town attitudes 
that this city loves to harbour, or have a long 
term vision and the courage to support a city 
with a future.’ 

A Press editorial in February 1987 noted 
that when Victoria Street was closed, much 
was said about the importance of maintaining 
a human scale in Victoria Square and provid- 
ing the best possible amenity for the citizens. 
Now the council was investigating the erec- 
tion of a three-storey base and an immense 
tower. The promoters had painted a rosy 
picture of future benefits, but if the business 
venture failed the city would be left with an 
expensive problem to fix. Dismantling such a 
tower could prove as costly as it was to build 
it. If tourists wanted extensive views of the 
city and plains, it would be cheaper to hire an 
airship to float above the city on fine days.”’ 

The council’s own March 1987 report 
on the town planning implications of the 
proposal noted that the Victoria Square 
location was problematic. The impact of 
such a tall structure on surrounding land 
uses was unknown and hard to assess. The 
square was zoned for passive recreation and 
would have to be rezoned for recreation 
development. Bateman’s report as senior 
landscape architect was highly critical: 
‘Victoria Square south of the river is not a 
large area of open space ... the qualities of 
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Aerial view of Victoria Square in December 1986, with Father Christmas on the Farmers’ store verandah. Langwood 
House is under construction on the corner of Armagh Street and Oxford Terrace. 


S.W. Goodenough photo, Canterbury Museum 


the open space would not survive the scale 
and intrusion of the tower.”* He thought the 
tower would have a significant psychological 
impact on pedestrians in the central city and 
undermine the city’s traditional ‘Englishness’, 
which was one of the things tourists came 
here to enjoy. Alternative sites had not been 
fully considered, especially the Farmers’ site, 
the council carpark opposite the museum or 
the corner of Kilmore and Colombo streets 
opposite the town hall. 

The traffic engineers were worried 
about the lack of parking facilities for such 
large numbers of expected visitors, and 
suspected that the promoters had seriously 


underestimated this requirement. When the 
promoters came back with the idea of a large 
underground carpark, critics objected that 
mature trees could not grow on concrete. But 
the promoters responded with the example of 
London's Hyde Park underground carpark, 
where mature trees grew in less than 2m of 
soil. In April the council’s Policy and Finance 
Committee noted that the tourist hotel would 
be making increased demands on the open 
space of Victoria Square, and that a tourist 
tower would only worsen this problem. The 
proposal would change the square into a busy 
commercial place.” 


SRK 
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Opposition to the tower proposal was highly 
vocal, and became well organised. The Civic 
Trust was the first group to make a formal 
objection on 31 March 1987. It argued that 
the tower would be completely out of scale 
with the rest of the city, and would dwarf 
all nearby structures. It would also be out of 
character with Christchurch’s ‘Garden City’ 
image and would take away valuable inner- 
city open space. And a public reserve should 
not be used for private commercial gain. 

Newspaper articles gave publicity to both 
camps in the debate. Opponents used photo- 
graphic montages to show how the shadow 
from the proposed tower would darken even 
Cathedral Square at certain times of the day, 
depending on the season. Letters to the editor 
labelled the tower ‘grotesque’, ‘obscene’, plain’ 
and ‘ugly’. When the Civic Trust said that 
the tower would wreck the tranquillity of 
Victoria Square, Tulloch was quick to retort 
that the square was tranquil only because 
hardly anybody went there. In his opinion 
it was a ‘barren, cold, open, windswept place 
full of green damp grass’.*° 

Jamie Tulloch was a brave man. He 
presented his plans for the tourist tower at a 
public meeting in the Horticultural Hall on 
13 May 1987 and met with a stormy response 
from about 150 people, most of whom 
opposed the whole idea. Representing the 
city council, town planner John Dryden said 
that although the council had approved the 
proposal in principle, much more work was 
needed to ensure its financial viability and to 
assess its impact on the urban environment 
before a final decision could be made.*! 

One of the tower’s most vocal opponents 
was the architect of the Ramada Inn, Peter 
Beaven, who was also a founding member of 
the Civic Trust. He warned that the tower 
would ‘grievously and irreversibly’ damage 
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the city’s historic character. Although he 
obviously thought the tower aesthetically 
obnoxious, he shrewdly tackled the promot- 
ers on their own ground, that of financial 
viability. He pointed out that tourist towers 
overseas had never fulfilled their promoters’ 
rosy predictions: Sydney Tower attracted 
900,000 visitors a year, yet the Christchurch 
company was expecting 400,000 visitors in a 
city with barely a tenth the population. The 
promoters had used a multiplier devised by 
a Wellington market research firm based on 
New Zealand’s national tourism industry to 
calculate the additional spending each visitor 
would bring to the city, but Beaven dismissed 
their figure of $23 million as ‘fallacious’: the 
tower would merely mop up money that 
might otherwise be spent in other parts of 
the city. He concluded that the tourist tower 
in commercial terms would be ‘a gamble ... 
beyond any reasonable gamble’. 
Experienced civil engineers also warned 
that the tower would need very deep founda- 
tions in order to be safe, as it would be close 
to a river and in a part of the city where 
the water table was high. A meteorologist 
warned that though the views of the alps 
on a clear frosty day would be spectacular, 
low cloud and fog would obscure the view 
for fully 15 per cent of each year. But the 
promoters waved away these objections, and 
enlisted a visiting British civil engineer to 
reassure the public that the tower would be 
properly engineered and completely safe in 
an earthquake or a gale-force wind.* 
Opponents of the tower enlisted their 
own overseas experts. Five eminent architects 
visiting the city for a conference in August 
1987 were unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of the tower as ‘a joke’, ‘a fifteen-minute 
wonder’ and a monstrosity that would ‘destroy 
the cityscape’.** The promoters also sought 
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political support. In July 1987 Press readers 
found a photograph of Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Geoffrey Palmer and Tulloch inspecting 
a model of the tower. Palmer thought it 
would be ‘beneficial both to the city and to 
the whole South Island’. It would help to 
raise Christchurch’s international profile and 
become a focal point for tourism. Minister 
of Tourism Mike Moore also expressed his 
support.® 

The city council decided on 17 August to 
let the tower proposal go ahead, by 12 votes to 
7. Alex Clark, one of the tower’s opponents, 
had moved an amendment to let the plan 
lie on the table for a month to enable all 
interested parties to make submissions, but 
this was lost. Jenny Moore, representing the 
Committee to Protect Victoria Square, tabled 
a petition with 8000 signatures opposing 
the tower, and appealed for further research 
on its financial viability. Councillor Carole 
Evans also opposed the tower, demanding 
that the independent audit commissioned 
by the council from Price Waterhouse 
be made public: the council had released 
only 10 paragraphs from a 21-page report. 
Distinguished historian Jim Gardner, on 
behalf of the Historic Places Trust, said 
that the open space of Victoria Square was 
an integral part of the inner-city townscape 
and an historic feature of its urban heritage. 
He echoed Peter Beaven in declaring that a 
tourist tower would damage the character of 
Christchurch.*° 

Tulloch was jubilant about this vote, 
and his support from councillors David 
Close and Ron Wright (who were in dif- 
ferent political camps), but the council took 
note of the depth of public feeling and 
asked that the required change in zoning be 
heard by a special planning tribunal of three 
independent commissioners. This caused 


yet further delay, as the tribunal, comprising 
retired High Court judge Sir Clinton Roper 
(chair), recently retired cabinet minister Ann 
Hercus and a Dunedin city planner, Ken 
Nairn, invited public submissions. Over 1000 
objections were lodged. They survive in the 
city council archives as four bundles of yellow 
forms, ranging from the barest of complaints 
to several pages of detailed argument.°’ 

In their 136-page decision, released 
in April 1988, the tribunal noted that the 
proposal could not be rejected simply on the 
grounds of commercial use of reserve land, 
as there were precedents for this, including 
sports clubs and the Parkroyal Hotel. After 
carefully assessing the tower’s likely impact 
on the urban environment, the tribunal 
concluded that it would destroy the amenity 
value of Victoria Square, which the public 
had come to expect, and negatively change 
the character of this part of town: ‘A develop- 
ment which effectively destroys the resource 
cannot be called wise.’ The shadow cast by 
the tower would contravene the maximum 
shadow limit for Cathedral Square as set 
down in the district scheme, and strong 
winds could make walking or standing near 
the base difficult if not impossible. Though 
the revenue predictions seemed feasible, at 
least in the short term, the proposal had 
underestimated the tower’s likely impact on 
traffic. There would be an acute shortage 
of parking spaces, but the tribunal recom- 
mended against any underground carpark. 
Altogether, having heard the evidence, and 
considered the background research of the 
witnesses, the commissioners were ‘satisfied 
beyond doubt’ that the scales were tipped 
overwhelmingly against this proposal. They 
suggested that the city council come back 
with a changed proposal that did not include 
a tower.*® 
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A Press editorial noted approvingly that 
the council should be grateful for such a clear 
decision, as the tower would have had to bear 
a great deal of public animosity if it were 
built: ‘an awkward thing to wear when the 
structure was conceived as an ornament and 
a benefit to the city.’ Tulloch and Wright, 
naturally, were ‘bitterly disappointed’, and 
vowed to keep fighting, but acting mayor 
Maurice Carter wisely declared that the 


council was bound by the commissioners’ 


decision and would not pursue the idea any 
further. Though Auckland has since built a 
graceful tourist tower beside its casino, it is 
difficult not to wonder whether such a tall 


structure would have survived the earthquake 
of 22 February 2011. 

With the tower proposal defeated, the city 
council returned to its December 1985 plans 
for Stage I of the Victoria Square redevelop- 
ment. Albert Louman as city architect had 
overall management of the project, with 
Mike Stockwell as design engineer and 
Gary Bateman as senior landscape architect. 
(Bateman would receive the annual George 
Malcolm Award for Excellence from the 
New Zealand Institute of Landscape Archi- 
tects for his work on Victoria Square.) The 


project was supervised by Harold Surtees 


City council landscape planner Gary Bateman with his model of the proposed revamp of Victoria Square, September 
1986. Note the glass canopies over the bridge and in front of the Queen Victoria statue, and the toilet block among 
the trees in left foreground. These features were later deleted. 


Star 
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and John Gray. George Lucking represented 
the New Zealand Institute of Architects 
on an advisory panel, alongside landscape 
designer Robert Watson for the Civic Trust, 
David Shepherd for the New Zealand Plan- 
ning Institute, Jan England for North of 
the Square Businessmen, Jenny Moore for 
the New Zealand Institute of Landscape 
Architects and Dr Ian Lochhead for the 
Historic Places Trust. 

Only minor changes to the 1985 plan 
were made. Two small circular paved areas 
near the bridge were deleted, and the layout 
of paths was modified. The advisory panel 
recommended dropping the tearooms and 
toilets — these were not included in the final 
plan — and also rejected Bateman’s glazed 
canopies. The biggest issue for discussion 
was whether to use tiles or pavers. Up to 30 
vehicles a day would service the town hall and 
the Parkroyal, including some heavy trucks. 
In the end a compromise was reached, with 
orders for 17,000 Balmoral brick tiles and 
6000 standard Roman pavers. The cost was 
still estimated at about $900,000. 

One new recommendation was that Ngai 
Tahu should be consulted about a Maori 
feature to be included in Stage II of the 
project, south of the river. In his submission 
on behalf of the Historic Places Trust, Jim 
Gardner had noted previous Maori uses of 
the area now named Victoria Square. 

One of the groups formed to oppose the 
tourist tower now objected to several features 
of the Stage II plans. On 4 October 1988, 
Ann Lewis, representing the Protect Victoria 
Square Society, told a meeting of the council’s 
Parks and Recreation Committee that the 
tearooms, toilets and carpark ignored the 
wishes of most citizens, who were concerned 
at any further loss of reserve land. At the 
tower hearings people had clearly indicated 


that they wanted Victoria Square kept as an 
open green space.” 

Later that month the same committee 
received a report on the parking problem, 
noting that businessmen north of Cathedral 
Square felt the council had a duty to provide 
parking for people using Victoria Square 
and the northern CBD. There was an obvi- 
ous need for toilets in Victoria Square, for 
gatherings in the amphitheatre and Summer 
Times events: the nearest public toilets 
were in Cathedral Square. The committee 
recommended sticking to the existing plan. 
But in early November, with tenders about 
to be called, the council suddenly decided 
to scrap the toilets and carparks in Victoria 
Square, presumably to save money. (Perhaps 
somebody remembered that there were toilets 
in the town hall.) This simplification would 
also save time, and enable the landscaping 
to be finished by July 1989, in time for the 
opening of the Parkroyal Hotel.” 

Another party interested in the redevel- 
opment of Victoria Square was Ken Barnes, 
better known to a generation of Christchurch 
youngsters, and the not so young, as ‘Ice 
Cream Charlie’. He had been operating a 
purpose-built ice cream caravan since the 
1970s, using a recipe handed down from 
Christchurch’s original Ice Cream Charlie, an 
Indian street vendor named Sali Mahomet, 
who had his two-wheeled cart in Cathedral 
Square in the early 1900s. (It is now at the 
Ferrymead Historic Park.) Ken Barnes had 
inherited the business from his father-in-law, 
V. J. Wilkinson, who had operated it on the 
corner of High and Lichfield streets from 
1925 until his death in 1985. When Lichfield 
Street became one way, Barnes had moved 
to Oxford Terrace, near Victoria Square. The 
ice cream cart’s season ran from late August 
through to May, and its first appearance 
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‘Ice Cream Charlie’ alias Ken Barnes, in May 1988. 
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was often taken as a sign that spring had 
arrived.” Barnes had asked the council if 
he might locate his cart in the redesigned 
Victoria Square, but they declined, saying it 
was reserve land. He could, however, have a 
permanent spot with an electricity supply on 
Armagh Street, next to the bridge, and that 
is where the ice cream stand has remained 
ever since.” 

At last work could begin on Stage I of 
the redevelopment, the amphitheatre north 
of the Victoria Bridge. This was due to cost 
$400,000 and involved some complicated 
rearrangement of the stormwater drains. The 
Floral Clock was moved a short distance to 
create a stronger visual link between the new 
courts and the bridge, a riverbank path was 
constructed in front of the courts and the 
amphitheatre was carefully integrated with 
the Parkroyal and the town hall. Three large 
weeping elms were retained to give the new 
area an established look.* The contractors 
were a small Christchurch company, Calcon, 
established by Geoff Ward and Stewart 
Callaway, whose main offices were at their 
respective homes, though they had a caravan 
on site. Their enthusiasm and skill on this 
contract won them two more for Stage II, 
and the firm went on to become a major 
Christchurch paving and construction 
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company known as Calcon Asphalt.** Many 
people smiled at their signs: “We're building 
the Christchurch of tomorrow, so please 
excuse us today!’ As usual, things took a 
little longer than planned, but Stage I was 
finished and officially opened on 16 October 
1988, only two weeks after the opening of 
the Parkroyal Hotel. 

Stage II on the south side of the bridge 
was started in February 1989. Queen Victo- 
ria’s statue was relocated to its new position 
on 8 March, and with some ceremony, though 
entirely unofficial. The Wizard of Christch- 
urch and Alf’s Imperial Army, who dressed 
in Victorian period uniforms for special 
occasions, had added colour and humour to 
many a public event throughout the 1980s, 
and on this occasion solemnly sang ‘God Save 
the Queen’, presumably in case the council 
failed to do so.* 

When Captain Cook’s statue was moved, 
a time-capsule was discovered in its base 
containing a scroll in elegant calligraphy 
detailing the opening in 1932, the sculptor’s 
name and a copy of The Press from that day. 
It also added that New Zealand was suffer- 
ing a severe economic depression. A new 
capsule, also including a copy of The Press, 
was inserted into the base when the statue 
was re-erected in its new position.” 

The Bowker Fountain had its pipework 


renewed, and several diseased silver birch trees 


Opposite page, top: Aerial view of the Kilmore-Durham 
intersection in 1986, showing the Parkroyal Hotel 
under construction, and the Quality Inn Hotel nearing 
completion on the opposite corner. 


S.W. Goodenough photo, Canterbury Museum 


Bottom: The Parkroyal under construction, April 1987, 

viewed from the north-west; Middle: The Parkroyal site 
in July 1987, viewed from the south-east; Bottom: The 
Parkroyal Hotel completed, 1988. 


Star 
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nearby were removed. Semi-mature pin oaks 
were brought in by crane to emphasise the 
park’s boundaries on Armagh and Colombo 
streets, as recommended by George Luck- 
ing’s Advisory Group. The riverbank was 
reshaped, to provide a more gradual slope, 
and ample seating was incorporated into the 
sides of the circular paved areas. The total 
cost of the redevelopment had now climbed 
to $1,193,000 but the results were already 
so pleasing that few people were willing to 
question the cost.*” Heavy rain marred the 
official opening of the redesigned Victoria 
Square on 8 October 1989 and the speeches 
had to be given in the Limes Room of the 
town hall, with 200 members of the public 
listening to loudspeakers in the auditorium. 
Clive Cotton, chairman of the Parks and 
Recreation Committee, assured the public 
that the whole project had cost the ratepayers 
nothing from rates, as the cost had been fully 
covered from the council’s central develop- 
ment fund, swollen by levies on new buildings 
in the city. This was also Sir Hamish Hay’s 
last official ceremony as mayor. After a record 
four terms he had indicated that he would not 
be standing again at the local body elections 
that month. He described the new Victoria 
Square as ‘one of the most magnificent pas- 
sive recreation areas in New Zealand’, and 
nobody disagreed.** 

Both Christchurch newspapers lavished 
praise on the new Victoria Square. The 
Star described the square as an ‘outstanding 
development’, an elegant public space that 


Opposite page, top: The Parkroyal site in July 1987, 
viewed from the south-east. 


Star 


Opposite page, bottom: The Parkroyal Hotel completed, 
1988. 


Star 


The new courthouse complex, opened in June 1989. 


Press 


was ‘unmatched’ anywhere else in the country. 
The editorial wondered if all the talents that 
had given Christchurch such a superb new 
city square might now be applied to Cathedral 
Square, where various revamps had pleased 
hardly anyone. The Press declared Victoria 
Square ‘the inner city’s most attractive space’ 
and noted approvingly that the tiles were less 
slippery than those in Cathedral Square. The 
repositioned statues made better visual sense, 
and the Victoria Bridge once again had a 
pedestrian scale.” 

The bridge was about to have its name 
changed. As part of the redevelopment, the 
central section of roadway was removed to 
expose the original 1864 cast iron beams, 
including the repairs done by John Anderson 
when it was found that some of the beams 
had been cracked in transit from England.*° 
New balustrades were cast in aluminium, 
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Isometric drawing of the revamped Victoria Square, 
1989, showing the new courthouse and the Parkroyal 
Hotel on the left. 


Christchurch City Council 


copying the original ones, to protect the 
central void (or rather to prevent tourists 
from falling into it). The city council decided 
to rename the remodelled bridge, now desig- 
nated a footbridge, the Hamish Hay Bridge, 
in recognition of Sir Hamish’s long service 
to the city council since 1959 and his role 
as chairman of the Town Hall Committee 
from 1962 to 1989. A plaque giving these 
details was unveiled by Sir Hamish on 15 
February 1990.”! 

Another plaque had been fixed to the 
bridge on 6 October commemorating 74 
years of its use since 1880 by horse-drawn 
trams and Kitson steamers, and since 1905 
by electric trams. Some of the original rails 
were set into the new paving as reminders 
that this was once a major arterial road. The 
plaque was donated by Skellerup Industries 
and unveiled by its finance director, Jim 
Greenwood.” That same day, members of 
the Protect Victoria Square Committee 
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held a tea party in the square after present- 
ing their remaining funds of $1200 to the 
city council for additional seating around 
Queen Victoria's statue. A Press photograph 
showed Ian Connor, Bob Dixon, Ann Lewis, 
Merle Gregor, Alex Clark and Carole Evans 
toasting the redesigned Victoria Square, with 
the Bowker Fountain, the town hall and the 
Parkroyal visible in the background. They 
had all been ardent opponents of the tourist 
tower proposal. 
Amid all the rejoicing and congratulations 
over the completion of the new civic park, 
the only regrets expressed came from those 
who had opposed the tourist tower on the 
grounds that it would wreck the scale of the 
townscape. They now had to live with three 
new commercial buildings, two of which were 
much taller than the previous tallest building, 
the Ramada Inn, now called the Vacation Inn. 
The first was an 11-storey black mirror- 
glass box on the corner of Armagh Street 
and Oxford Terrace, designed by Sheppard 
and Rout and built by Lund Construction, 
which had opened in 1987. This was to be 
known as Langwood House, but for over a 
decade it had a large Kodak sign on its roof, 
and many people referred to it as the Kodak 
building. It had a variety of tenants until it 
was bought by Craig’s Investment Partners 
just before the 2010 and 2011 earthquakes. 
The second tall building was in Armagh 
Street beyond Colombo Street, but its mas- 
sive bulk was visible from Victoria Square, 
and indeed from all around the city. Designed 
by Christchurch architects Wilkie and Bruce, 
and built by Wilkins and Davies Construc- 
tion in 1988, this was an office block for 
the international accountancy firm Price 
Waterhouse Coopers. With 21 floors and a 
height of 76m metres, it was not the tallest 
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Robert Jones House at left, completed in 1989 and later renamed the Forsyth Barr building, towering over the 
National Bank building and Queen Victoria's statue. 


building in the city, but its large footprint 
made the Price Waterhouse building the 
bulkiest in the CBD. 

Though the Price Waterhouse building 
was not actually in Victoria Square, the 
third of the new tall buildings of the 1980s 
was on the prime former Golden Fleece 
Hotel site on the south-east corner of the 
Armagh—Colombo intersection, replacing 
the Oram building. This new tower started 
its existence as a speculation by Paynter 
Developments, who asked Warren and 
Mahoney to design an 18-storey office and 
retail block. The final structural drawings 
were prepared by the Holmes Consulting 
Group, and the contractor was Fletcher 
Construction. On its completion in mid- 
1989 the building was sold to Robert Jones 


Investments (Canterbury) — the large initials 
‘RJT appeared on the top — and named Robert 
Jones House. People soon began to call it 
the ‘Bob Jones Tower’, or even ‘Bob’s Folly’. 
Unlike many other property developers, Jones 
had survived the October 1987 stockmarket 
collapse, and was also well known as the 
founder of the political party New Zealand 
First, established to oppose the government 
of Sir Robert Muldoon in the early 1980s. 
This had split the conservative vote, enabling 
Labour to take power in 1984. 

This building was a departure for Warren 
and Mahoney, whose designs had hitherto 
allowed form to follow function, often with 
exposed concrete beams. Now the ‘bones’ 
were covered by a ‘tight skin’ of dark glass 


windows and fluorocarbon-faced aluminium 
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panels. This style became the norm for tall 
office buildings in New Zealand for the next 
two decades, using techniques pioneered in 
Christchurch. Later renamed the Forsyth 
Barr building, after its sale to another inter- 
national accountancy giant, this monolithic 
tower now dominated the southern side of 
Victoria Square. It has not won much affec- 
tion from Christchurch residents, and some 
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architects regard it as the ‘ugly duckling’ of 
Warren and Mahoney’s huge output. At least 
it was more of a tower than the massive slab of 
the Price Waterhouse building, but its height 
inevitably changed the scale of this side of 
Victoria Square, diminishing the handsome 
brick bank building on the former Cook and 


Ross corner. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Tourists, Rallies, Carols and Festivals, 


1990-2010 


A® the completion of the redesigned 
Victoria Square, with a new tourist 
hotel in the north-west corner, the area gradu- 
ally settled down to develop new patterns 
of interaction with the city and its visitors. 
There were certainly many more tourists 
taking photographs of the square during the 
next two decades, not only those from the 
Parkroyal but also many from the Vacation 
Inn on Colombo Street, which became the 
Kingsgate in 1992, Quality Inn Central in 
1995 and then the Copthorne Central in 
1998, when it was taken over by a Japanese 
consortium.’ The Parkroyal itself had a name 
change in 2002 when it became the Crowne 
Plaza, one of a global chain of 150 hotels.’ 
Especially popular subjects for photography 
were the Ferrier Fountain beside the town 
hall, the Bowker Fountain, the statues of 
Queen Victoria and Captain Cook and the 
Floral Clock. Victoria Square had once again 
become ‘one of the city’s beauty spots’, as the 
city council had declared it to be as long ago 
as the 1920s. 

The city soon began to use its new public 
space almost as a living room to receive guests, 
where music and dancing might take place on 


certain special occasions. In February 1990 
a Summer Times jazz concert was followed 
only a week later by a royal walkabout, 
when Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke 
of Edinburgh visited Christchurch.’ The 
amphitheatre had been intended for just such 
occasions. In the early 1990s the Parkroyal 
hosted several Mardi Gras events here, on 
its front doorstep, providing food and drink 
while masked and costumed dancers enjoyed 
themselves.* These events formed part of the 
city’s Carnival Week in November, when the 
A &P show coincided with major race meet- 
ings at Addington and Riccarton. Show Day 
had become the provincial holiday, instead 
of 16 December, which was thought to be 
too close to Christmas. For over a century 
November had been the month when the 
country came to town, and hotels were full 
of visitors from the North Island and other 
parts of the South Island, who had come for 
the Canterbury A & P Show and the races. 

In November 1990 the city council spent 
$20,000 on a spectacular sesquicentennial 
fireworks display in Victoria Square coincid- 
ing with Guy Fawkes Day. A crowd estimated 
at 7500 came to enjoy the spectacle, despite 
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Victoria Square redesigned. 


Peter Morath 


passing showers, but this event was not 
repeated.” The noise had disturbed tourists 
in the nearby hotels, and the fire service was 
anxious about the risk of fire in a built-up 
area. Subsequent fireworks displays were 
held in North Hagley Park as part of the 
city council’s innovative Summer Times 
programme. Probably nobody in this crowd 
would have known that fireworks had been 
a common spectacle in the old Market Place 
over a century before, or that the fire brigade 
had managed to set fire to its own fire station 
in 1875. 

Another popular event in the 1990s was 
the Valentine’s Day dance held in the amphi- 


theatre as part of the Festival of Romance, one 
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of the city council’s Summer Times events. 
Each year from 1993 until the retirement of 
organiser Jodi Wright in 1999, the evening 
of 14 February saw hundreds of people - an 
estimated 2000 in 1995 — dancing, and flirt- 
ing, in the hope of finding a partner. The 
music was provided by a variety of groups, 
often a jazz band, most notably the Garden 
City Big Band, but in 1996 the New Zealand 
Army Band did the honours. In 1999 the 
city council spent $20,000 on fairy lights in 
the trees to give Victoria Square a candlelit 
romantic atmosphere on a warm summer’s 
evening. But after this splendidly expensive 
flourish, the council claimed it had no spare 
money for a Valentine’s Day dance in 2000.° 
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A different sort of dancing took place in 
January 1995 when over 100 New Zealand 
Morris dancers gave a demonstration in 
Victoria Square as part of their convention 
being held at Kaiapoi.’ Early in July 1999 
over 400 men of the 2/1 Battalion, Royal New 
Zealand Infantry, marched from the Bridge 
of Remembrance to receive a Freedom of 
the City Charter from Mayor Garry Moore 
in Victoria Square, where they performed a 
mass haka and the ceremony of beating the 
retreat.® 

The amphitheatre had also been intended 
for outdoor theatre, but very few plays have 
been performed here. One of the earliest 
was a production of Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest in January 1995, with the Wizard 


The Bowker Fountain at night. 


Peter Morath 


of Christchurch as Prospero.’ The Wizard 
had achieved even greater notoriety than 
usual in 1989-90 from his ‘telephone box 
war’ with Telecom. The newly formed cor- 
poration wanted to get rid of all the old red 
wooden phone booths associated with the 
now-defunct New Zealand Post Office, and 
replace them with modern glass boxes. Until 
then, the booths were to be repainted in pale 
blue, the colour of the new corporate brand. 
The Wizard objected to this, on the grounds 
of tradition and sentiment, not to mention 
heritage values, and with the help of Alf’s 
Imperial Army went about painting them red 
again. This campaign began in October 1989 
and continued for nearly a year, to the huge 


enjoyment of Christchurch people. Telecom 
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The Wizard's phone box war with Telecom. 


The Wizard, My Life as a Miracle, p. 131 


Victoria Square's heritage red phone box. 
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executives became sufficiently alarmed by the 
adverse publicity to commission a survey 
of 10,000 people, which found that 88 per 
cent of respondents preferred red. But when 
Telecom refused to repaint the offending blue 
boxes, the city council offered to supply red 
paint from its stores to the Wizard and Alf’s 
Imperial Army." 

The end of the telephone box war involved 
Victoria Square. Ever since the early 1920s, 
there had been a red cast-iron telephone box 
on Colombo Street, beside the cab stand 
and near the Bowker Fountain.’ Telecom had 
removed it to make way for a new glass and 
plastic blue box, but when challenged by the 
Wizard claimed it had merely been sent away 
for maintenance. The Wizard insisted that this 
last specimen of an endangered species should 
be spared, because it was a standard British 
type K7 designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and it 
evoked Christchurch’s British founders and its 
English traditions. Telecom's managers finally 
agreed, and the box was restored in July 1990. 
Before the end of that year, however, 185 old 
wooden phone boxes had been removed from 
the city and were auctioned by the Lions Club 
to raise $39,000 for charity.'' The red box in 
Victoria Square is still there, having survived 
the major earthquakes of 2010 and 2011. 

The vanilla ices cart of Ice Cream Char- 
lie was another familiar fixture in Victoria 
Square in the summer months, at its stand on 
Armagh Street near the bridge. George and 
Raewyn Taylor, who took over the business 
in 1999, extended its season so that the cart 
closed only for June and July. In the summer 
the cart arrived about 11am and stayed open 
until 8.30pm, though if customers still came 
and the ice cream lasted they might not close 
until 10pm. In the autumn and early spring 
they shut earlier, at 5.30pm. Bad weather also 
kept them away. George had previously been 
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a bricklayer but now made the ice cream in 
a factory at the back of their house, while 
Raewyn sold the vanilla ices and cream 
freezes. They had regular customers who 
came for a treat every week, while some 
tourists came straight to the cart from the 
airport, claiming it sold the best ice cream 
in the world. The Taylors were often asked if 
they wanted to sell the business, and even had 
an offer from an Australian for their secret 
recipe, but in spite of the long hours they 
enjoyed the friendly contact with customers. 
On their best day the cart sold 660 litres of 
ice cream.!? 

Once a year from 1989 until the earth- 
quakes, Victoria Square was home to the 
skirl of the pipes and the swish of tartans 
when the Canterbury Caledonian Society 
held their annual pipe band and highland 
dancing competitions. Usually in December, 
this event became known as Victoria Square 
Day in the society’s calendar. Though not 
the first civilian pipe band in New Zealand — 
Invercargill claims that title, from 1896 — the 
Canterbury Cale, as it is familiarly known, 
was founded in 1902. Victoria Square was no 
doubt chosen as the venue because it was the 
nearest open public space to the Caledonian 
Hall in Kilmore Street. The competitions 
featured solo piping, drumming and high- 
land dancing. Highly regarded among New 
Zealand pipe band competitions, the event 
attracted bands from all over the South 
Island, and sometimes from the North. In 
1997, when 14 bands competed, with about 
80 solo competitors, the New Zealand Police 
grade one band took top honours."’ This was 
not a marching display, as had often been 
held in the larger city parks over many years, 
for the open space in Victoria Square was 
distinctly limited, but a more specialised 
music competition." 


The earthquakes of 2010 and 2011 ended 
the Caledonian Society’s link with Victoria 
Square. The Caledonian Hall had to be 
demolished. A new sponsor was found for 
the competition, which is now known as the 
Christchurch Casino Highland Day and has 
been held at the University of Canterbury in 
Tlam Road. 

Major fires in the inner city had become 
rare events since the tragic Ballantyne’s fire 
of 1947, but Victoria Square was the scene 
of one in October 1993 when the former 
Armstrong’s building, known since the 1970s 
as the Union Centre Building, was badly 
damaged. Fire safety officers regarded the 
blaze as suspicious, as it appeared to have 
started in a window display of the Action 
Downunder clothing shop. The alarm was 
raised soon after 7am, when the 111 system 
was inundated with calls, and about 50 
firefighters struggled for an hour to bring 
the flames under control. At the height of the 
fire, windows exploded and smoke billowed 
from second-floor offices. The Colombo 
Street side of the building suffered the most 
damage. The section gutted by the fire had a 
government valuation of just under $4 mil- 
lion, and had been bought earlier in the year 
by a Dunedin company, Malstrom Holdings. 
Besides the Action Downunder shop, there 
was damage to branches of Westpac Bank 
and Post Bank, Thomas Cook Travel — staff 
were able to retrieve domestic travel docu- 
ments, and international bookings were filed 
on a computer — and the offices of solicitors 
and a finance company. Though smoke, heat 
and water damage was extensive, the building 
suffered minimal structural damage and was 
able to be repaired.’ 

Damage of a different kind affected one 
sesquicentennial project. The city council 
asked the largest Canterbury iwi, Ngai Tahu, 
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to consider an appropriate Maori monu- 
ment for Victoria Square to complement 
the statues of Queen Victoria and Captain 
Cook. A sum of $25,000 was set aside for 
the project, and the theme was left up to 
the Ngai Tahu Maori Trust Board. After 
much discussion, it was finally announced 
in January 1992 that a leading local carver, 
Riki Manuel of Ngati Porou, who operated 
a successful wood-carving workshop in the 
Arts Centre, had been commissioned to carve 
a 10m totara trunk that had been found ona 
farm at Kaiata on the West Coast. The farmer 
had donated the log on the understanding 
that Manuel would create something worthy 
of such a tree. The work was to have been 
done in 1990, but preparations had taken 
much longer than expected. A local engineer- 
ing firm had designed a special cradle so that 
the totara trunk could be turned by hand 
while it was being carved. The main theme 
for the work was mahinga kai, or the food 
resources of Canterbury. Original flora and 
fauna would be depicted, along with some 
common ancestors of the Waitaha and Ngai 
Tahu people.’ 

When the giant pou whenua or carved 
land post was officially unveiled in December 
1994, Sir Tipene O’Regan, chairman of the 
Ngai Tahu Trust Board, told guests that the 
carving represented the history of Maori 
peoples in the South Island. For Mayor Vicki 
Buck, the pou was rich in symbolism and 
brought a much-needed balance to Victoria 
Square.” 

Not everyone in Christchurch agreed, 
however, and the pou became the object of 
an arson attack late in March 1995. Manuel 
and his assistants scraped off the burnt paint, 
and prepared it for repainting, but a week 
later the vandals struck again, lighting a fire 
at the base of the monument. Police saw it 
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Ricki Manuel's Maori pou, 1994. 


and promptly doused the flames, but the 
culprits were never caught. Manuel thought 
the repeat attack may have been motivated 
by anger over the stand-off between police 
and Maori protesters at Moutoa Gardens in 
Whanganui, which had been much in the 
news at this time, but added that the peaceful 
symbolism of the pou was the exact opposite 
of racist sentiments. Richard Holland, the city 
council’s parks manager, replied to demands 
for better security by saying that the carver 
wanted people to be able to touch the wood 
and enjoy its forms. But the council finally 
agreed to improve the lighting around the 
pou, and the police promised more regular 
patrols in this part of Victoria Square." 

Christchurch’s last scheduled electric tram 
had passed along Victoria Street in 1954, but 
after 40 years some of them were to return, 
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though on a different track. Christchurch’s 
vintage tramway has been the most dynamic 
and successful change in Victoria Square 
since the 1989 revamp, adding activity and 
colour, not to mention sounds and visitors, 
to the square’s southern perimeter.!” 

The revival of Christchurch’s trams 
sprang from the city council’s search for a 
1990 project with strong amenity value for 
the future. City council designer Neil Car- 
rie’s Worcester Boulevard proposal in that 
year revived an earlier idea of a tramway for 
tourists linking Cathedral Square to the Can- 
terbury Museum. The council approved the 
first section of the boulevard in November 
1990 with a short section of tram rails to be 
incorporated in the new roading, while the 
Tourist Transport sub-committee looked at 
ways and means of developing a larger route. 


Traffic engineer Mike Gadd and planner 
David Hinman, who was also a well-known 
member of the Tramway Historical Society, 
convinced Mayor Vicki Buck that this was a 
good idea deserving of top-level support as 
a boost to the city’s tourist attractions. The 
recommended route was ‘the Armagh Loop’ 
following Worcester, Colombo and Armagh 
streets, and Rolleston Avenue, which would 
pass the largest number of places of interest 
to tourists. Though the cost was estimated at 
$4.3 million, the council eventually decided 
in April 1993 to proceed with the project. 
Objections about possible noise and 
unsightly poles and cables died away as 
others began to see the potential advantages 
of the tramway proposal. One of the city’s 
most innovative entrepreneurs, engineer John 
Britten (inventor of the Britten motorcycle), 


Vintage tram on Armagh Street. 


Peter Morath 
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had bought the old Calder Mackay site and 
the Cinerama Theatre east of Cathedral 
Square, and now suggested that the tram 
loop be extended to include New Regent 
Street and a new arcade he was planning 
between Gloucester and Worcester streets. 
Surveys found that this idea had strong public 
support. Shop owners in New Regent Street 
were keen to be included in the loop. The 
council finally decided in December 1993 
to confirm the project and include the New 
Regent Street extension. David Hinman was 
appointed project manager. 

The first section along Worcester Boule- 
vard was completed in December 1994. Poles 
were unavoidable, but the city architect’s 
department had the bright idea of replicating 


Springtime in Victoria Square, with a punt passing by. 


Peter Morath 
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the original 1905 poles with their elegant 
curved supports. Where possible nylon ropes 
were to be secured to buildings to reduce 
the need for poles. Instead of locating the 
track in the middle of the roadway, where 
the trams could block traffic, for most of the 
route the tracks kept to one side. The trams, 
supplied by the Tramway Historical Society’s 
subsidiary, the Heritage Tramway Trust, were 
either restored or completely rebuilt in the 
workshops at Ferrymead Historic Park, 
where the woodwork and livery had also been 
superbly restored by Graham Richardson 
and Larry Day and their team of helpers, 
both paid and volunteer. Owned by the city 
council, the tramway was to be operated by 
Christchurch Tramway Ltd, a subsidiary of 
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the experienced tourism company Shotover 
Jet Ltd. 

The Christchurch City Tramway was 
officially opened by Mayor Vicki Buck on 
4 February 1995, with assistance from the 
Wizard of Christchurch, who cast a spell and 
chanted incantations to the accompaniment 
of thunderclaps, cannon fire and clouds of 
smoke. All that day the trams were full of 
delighted, smiling passengers, old and young. 
In the first three weeks of service the trams 
carried over 45,000 passengers. 

The city’s tourist tramway has been an 
almost unqualified success. Passenger num- 
bers have fluctuated from year to year, but 
the venture soon proved a financial success 
and in 1996 an 80-seater vintage tram from 
Melbourne, converted into a restaurant car, 
arrived at Lyttelton to join the fleet.”” Apart 
from a few collisions with unwary motor- 
ists and cyclists, the trams have acquired an 
impressive safety record. The main problem 
to emerge at the Victoria Square stop was 
that the tram track crossed the path of left- 
turning traffic at the Armagh—Colombo 
intersection, and also crossed a cycleway 
at this point. As its promoters promised, 
the tramway has become one of the city’s 
major tourist attractions, and a distinctive 
enhancement to the Armagh Street side of 
Victoria Square. 

ake 
The square had seen some very large crowds 
in the past but since the 1930s the city council 
had discouraged large crowds, mainly on 
the flimsy excuse that too many feet might 
damage the lawns. The redesign made it 
possible to once again hold large meetings 
on the paved areas. In October 1990 in a 
March of Witness, 200 people rallied in 
the square to march to Cathedral Square to 
show their support for Christian values.’ A 


much larger crowd of about 7000 gathered 
in April 1993 to repeat this march as part of 
an inter-denominational rally to mark the 
start of Easter Week. A month later second- 
ary school students marched from Victoria 
Square to the Bridge of Remembrance in 
support of the Students Against Drunk 
Driving movement.” 

In July 1994 over 1000 striking primary 
school teachers marched through the city, 
holding up traffic, to rally in Victoria Square 
in protest against their stalled wage negotia- 
tions, while in October that year kindergarten 
teachers gathered in Victoria Square to 
march to a rally in Cathedral Square for 
similar reasons.*? In May 1996 it was the 
turn of public servants and unionists to rally 
in Victoria Square to protest against govern- 
ment underfunding of the state sector and the 
failure of their wage talks.** The police were 
usually the silent onlookers at such rallies, 
but in February 1998 over 600 police officers 
rallied in Victoria Square to protest against 
the government’s latest pay offer. They may 
have wished they had chosen a different date, 
for Christchurch was sweltering in a heat 
wave that week.?° 

A more cheerful gathering was held in the 
square in August 2000 to celebrate the 100th 
birthday of Elizabeth, the Queen Mother. 
Pearl Carpenter, a ‘Queen Mum lookalike, 
complete with stuffed corgi dog, received the 
red-carpet treatment and the Garden City Big 
Band played familiar tunes from the 1940s. 
The city council’s promotions co-ordinator 
Lisa Hoffman helped to distribute pieces of 
birthday cake while the crowd sang a rousing 
rendition of ‘Happy Birthday’ followed by 
‘God Save the Queen’.”° 

Christchurch has had a long tradition of 
internationalism, and overseas events some- 
times drew people onto the streets to protest, 
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as they had against the Vietnam War in the 
1970s. War in the Balkans in 1999 concerned 
many world-watchers, and a rally was held 
in Victoria Square in late March to protest 
against the bombing of Kosovo.” In early 
September 1999 over 200 people gathered in 
Victoria Square to protest against the Indone- 
sian invasion of East Timor, and a week later 
some of them returned to burn an Indonesian 
flag.*8 In February 2003 a well-behaved crowd 
sat in the sunshine to hear speeches protesting 
against the imminent US invasion of Iraq, one 
by Mayor Garry Moore and another by Greens 
leader Rod Donald. The protest, organised 
by Christchurch’s Peace Action Network, 
coincided with rallies in several other South 
Island towns.”’ For the next decade, however, 
Cathedral Square became the city’s preferred 
venue for large gatherings, except for a few 
special events that became identified with 
Victoria Square, such as the annual Carols 
by Candlelight community sing-along. 

In 1948 the Salvation Army’s Christ- 
church bandmaster, Kenneth Bridge, had 


Protesters in Victoria Square, October 2007. 


Scoop News / Simon Scott photo 


suggested to the secretary of the YMCA that 
they might hold a Christmas Eve carol con- 
cert by candlelight on the banks of the Avon 
near the Hereford Street bridge, in front of 
the old YMCA building. They printed 500 
song sheets, and 2000 people turned up. Thus 
began a much-loved Christchurch tradition 
that has continued ever since. The Salvation 
Army Silver Band has always provided the 
music, assisted by children’s choirs and mem- 


bers of the City Choir to lead the singing. By 
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Carols by Candlelight in Victoria Square. 
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1989 the crowds had become too large for 
the riverbank, but with the completion of 
the Victoria Square revamp that year another 
more spacious venue had become available, 
much closer to the citadel.*” 

Families often arrived early in order to 
claim the best spots, either in front of the 
city council’s mobile stage, or on the river 
bank in front of the law courts, where they 
could enjoy the sight of punts floating slowly 
along the river. People came equipped with 
rugs, thermos flasks, folding chairs and Santa 
hats, and the atmosphere was always relaxed 
and cheerful. YMCA volunteers distributed 
tapers and song sheets (for a donation) and 
the vanilla ices stall on Armagh Street had 
its busiest night of the year. 

The weather was usually kind, as it ought 
to be in mid-summer, but some evenings 
were cooler than others, as in 1999, and the 
event had to be cancelled in 2004 because 
the weather was so atrocious. Canterbury’s 
150th anniversary celebrations in December 
2000 brought out the biggest crowd ever seen, 
some 12,000 people. Tourists and visitors 
often expressed their pleasure at discover- 
ing this family event on Christmas Eve and 
remarked that it added greatly to the city’s 
charm.*! 

The town hall became a preferred venue for 
graduation ceremonies for both the Uni- 
versity of Canterbury and the Christchurch 
Polytechnic, joined after 1990 by Lincoln 
University. These events brought colourful 
spectacle to Victoria Square, as the graduands 
marched through the city to the town hall. 
The University of Canterbury started its pro- 
cessions at the Arts Centre, previously home 
to the university before it moved to the lam 
campus. In the 1980s the procession followed 
Worcester Street to Cathedral Square, and 


University of Canterbury graduation procession in 
Victoria Square. 


then went up Colombo Street to turn left 
at Kilmore Street. This caused considerable 
disruption to traffic in the central city, espe- 
cially the buses, and once the Victoria Square 
revamp had been completed the route was 
shortened to follow Oxford Terrace to the 
Hamish Hay Bridge and the amphitheatre. 
On a sunny day the sight of hundreds of 
students in their caps and gowns and vari- 
ous faculty colours was enough to keep the 
tourists’ cameras clicking as they recorded yet 
another of the city’s more colourful traditions. 

In contrast to the dignified march of 
the graduating students in their academic 
regalia, Victoria Square after 1989 became 
popular with a different and younger section 
of youth culture. Skateboards had become 
enormously popular in the 1980s, not just for 
speedy personal transport but for the various 
tricks and stunts that could be performed 
with them. Given almost any hard-edged 
horizontal surface, skilful skateboarders 
could flip up their boards and slide along 
it, descending gracefully or otherwise to 
repeat the manoeuvre again and again. The 
disadvantages for onlookers were twofold: 
the rattle of small wheels on tiles or pavers 
could be very noisy, and there was the risk 
of collision if a skateboarder lost control at 
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The Floral Clock. 
Peter Morath 


high speed. Even before the revamp had been 
finished, skateboarders were using the newly 
paved parts of Victoria Square, especially the 
amphitheatre, much to the annoyance of visi- 
tors trying to sleep in the Parkroyal Hotel. 
They might move off when shouted at, but 
would only drift back again later.” 

For nearly a decade the skateboarder 
nuisance rumbled on, until it finally came to a 
head in 1998 with a council ban on this activ- 
ity in Victoria Square. Friends and supporters 
of the young people involved maintained 
that they were not doing any harm and had 
nowhere else to go to practise their skills. 
Social workers and council staff had managed 
to secure funding for the construction ofa city 
skateboard park in Moorhouse Avenue, next 
to the Waltham overbridge, which was sub- 
sequently named Washington Reserve. This 
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was nearing completion in 1989, but hoteliers 
and tourists had complained for long enough 
to persuade a bare majority of councillors to 
vote for a ban in Victoria Square after a rowdy 
city council debate in February. Councillor 
Morgan Fahey, who was also a doctor, said 
he had treated several elderly people who had 
required stitches after being knocked over 
by speeding skateboarders. Airline pilots in 
the nearby hotels complained that they were 
being woken at 3 am by noisy skateboarders. 
Councillor Anna Crighton admitted that an 
anti-social element among the skateboarders 
was gathering in the square in the middle of 
the night to annoy as many people as possible. 
They were damaging seats and even lighting 
fires.*° 

Mayor Vicki Buck voted against the 
ban, saying it was ‘absurd and totally unen- 
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forceable’, as did future mayor Garry Moore, 
who thought it a ‘stupid and fuddy-duddy 
response’. The problem would very likely 
disappear once Washington Reserve was 
opened in June and the peaceful skateboard- 
ers had somewhere to go. The skateboarders 
remained defiant, however, and only slowly 
abandoned Victoria Square. In November 
1998 council staff estimated that they had 
left behind some $20,000 worth of damage 
to pavers, handrails and seats.** 

Early in 1999 Victoria Square was transformed 
temporarily by a floral festival organised by 
the Garden City Festival of Flowers Trust. 
A procession of children wearing decorated 
hats started from Victoria Square to march to 
Cathedral Square. Floating floral sculptures 
tethered in the Avon River gave delight to 
many passers-by, until heavy rain caused the 
river to flood, washing many of the sculptures 
downstream.* 

Thousands of schoolchildren wearing 
colourful floral hats, some of them depicting 
themes from the city’s 150-year history, filled 
Victoria Square in the Festival of Flowers in 
February 2000. Sarah Powell from Riccarton 
Primary School wore a masterpiece depicting 
the Bridle Path, complete with pioneers, while 
Duncan Henderson from the same school 
wore a hat made from flax and kahikatea 
fronds to symbolise the city’s swampy site.*° 
Costume artist Jenny Gillies had designed a 
dozen giant flower costumes for the occasion, 
and models paraded the costumes around the 
Floral Clock to an enthusiastic response from 
locals and tourists alike. The crowd clapped 
along as the models jived and danced to ‘Rock 
Around the Clock’.*” 

Victoria Square was transformed in a 
rather different way in August 1999 by the 
Montana Christchurch Winter Carnival. 


Scaffolding as high as 15m was erected to 
support a snowboard ramp, and truckloads of 
fresh snow were brought in from the Mount 
Hutt skifield. One of the events was the Big 
Air Challenge, which formed part of the 
Insane Games, in which skilled snowboarders 
performed all sorts of stunts and tricks to 
amaze the crowd.** The surplus snow was put 
to good use on 15 August, with a Learn to 
Ski morning for sight-impaired youngsters. 
However, the snow was slow to melt after the 
conclusion of the carnival, and the grassed 
parts of the square were left trampled and 
muddy. *° 

Fireworks had almost disappeared from 
Victoria Square after 1990, but they returned 
briefly later that same Saturday in 1999 
for the Meridian Energy Grand Parade of 
Lights. This event included a demonstration 
by fire-jugglers after a parade from the South 
City Mall to Victoria Square. Children car- 
ried Chinese lanterns, and candlelit punts 
moved slowly up and down the Avon River.“ 

Telecom, a major sponsor for the 2001 
Winter Festival, had its name attached to a 
spectacular temporary addition to Victoria 
Square: a large transportable plastic tent 
designed in the tradition of European wooden 
mirror-tents or palais de danse of the late nine- 
teenth century. The Pacific Crystal Palace, 
which could be dismantled and packed into 
three shipping containers, and could hold 430 
people, boasted a central circular dance floor, 
14 separate booths with tables and ornate 
coloured-glass partitions, and a clerestory of 
stained-glass windows to give natural light 
to the circular pavilion. The tent came with 
full electrical and plumbing services attached, 
a bar with refrigerators and a covered entry 
porch. The Telecom pavilion proved a popular 
venue for the Winter Festival’s events, which 
included a jazz festival.*! 
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The palace reappeared every other winter 
for the next few years, with different sponsors, 
and in 2003 was likened by one journalist to 
a ‘biennial Brigadoon rising from the middle 
of Victoria Square. People who expected to 
shiver in a tent on a winter’s night were 
pleasantly surprised at how cosy the pavilion 
was. Commercial heaters ducted underneath 
the floor kept the crowds warm. The jazz 
festival in 2003 featured an Australian cabaret 
quintet, Pot-Pourri, and a local trio formed 
by the head of the Polytech Jazz School, Tom 
Rainey.” 

Canterbury province’s sesquicentennial 
in December 2000 was marked by a large 
number of events, some of which involved 
Victoria Square. Celebrations began with 
a ticket-only 1850-themed costume ball in 
the amphitheatre on Friday 15 December, 
at which some descendants of the early 
pioneers wore articles of clothing that had 
been handed down through their families 
over the generations. Light drizzle and a 
gentle breeze did nothing to dampen the 
cheerfulness of the dancers. The gentlemen 
were impressive in top hats and tails, while 
the women in bonnets and crinolines had to 
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Canterbury's 150th jubilee: procession in Victoria 
Square. 
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warn their partners not to step on their hems. 

Lyttelton took centre stage on the Sat- 
urday, with Prime Minister Helen Clark and 
Governor-General Sir Michael Hardie Boys 
in attendance. That evening a light and sound 
show depicting the history of the province 
entertained a crowd of 15,000 in Cathedral 
Square, and finished with a spectacular fire- 
works display. An anniversary service on the 
cathedral steps started Sunday’s programme, 
followed by a grand costume parade through 
Victoria Square, along Armagh Street from 
the Colombo corner to Oxford Terrace, and 
ending at the Botanic Gardens for a Victorian 
garden party. Top hats and parasols were the 
order of the day. Alf’s Imperial Army added 
a splash of crimson to the colourful costumes 
of various ethnic and cultural groups, service 
organisations, arts, sports and historical soci- 
eties. Penny farthing bicycles and a navy band 
from HMNZS Te Mana also featured. The 
garden party was attended by about 25,000 
people, many in period costumes. 

2k 

In the first decade of the new century there 
were several proposals for new buildings on 
or near Victoria Square that never eventu- 
ated. The former Armstrong’s building, now 
better known as the former Union Centre, 
had acquired a new tenant in 1999 when 
a small restaurant was converted into a 
bar and renamed the Vic and Whale. This 
became a popular inner-city drinking spot as 
Christchurch’s night life expanded after 2000 
with the development of bars and restaurants 
along ‘the Strip’in Oxford Terrace. A gaming 
room attracted gamblers and tourists, and 
the business did so well that the facade was 
altered and the whole building renamed The 
Vic and Whale. 

In March 2002 two Christchurch 
John Butterfield and Ian 


businessmen, 
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Star 


Mackenzie, unveiled plans for a four-star 
hotel on the Vic and Whale site, making 
full use of the city council’s transitional city 
plan, which allowed building heights up to 
60m around Victoria Square. However, the 
Inner City West Neighbourhood Association 
(ICON) opposed this venture, defending 
the heritage and amenity values of Victoria 
Square. Chairwoman Thérése Minehan said 
that another tall building on the eastern side 
of the square would be ‘stealing sunshine’ from 
the square in the mornings. The group had 
unsuccessfully tried to persuade the council 
to change the city plan to lower the height 
restriction to 14m, and now decided to take 
the matter to the Environment Court.** Law 
firm Anderson Lloyd Caudwell joined the 
city council in opposing the ICON appli- 
cation, arguing that there was a shortage of 


Design for a new building on Armagh Street by Matthew Charles, never built. 


high-quality centrally located office space in 
the city, but the Environment Court agreed 
with the heritage advocates and this devel- 
opment did not proceed.* 

The only part of Victoria Square to be 
developed in this period was on the Armagh 
Street side, in the gap between Langwood 
House and the National Bank building. The 
latter had been acquired by Isaac Construc- 
tion and renamed Isaac House, though the 
National Bank still leased its branch on the 
ground floor. Diana, Lady Isaac, one of the 
city’s leading cultural philanthropists, had the 
top floor converted into an apartment, which 
she used as her town house. It was handy 
to the Theatre Royal in Gloucester Street, 
which was renamed the Isaac Theatre Royal 
after she had made a substantial contribution 
to its restoration. 
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Palm tree beside the National Bank building. 


When the Farmers’ building in Glou- 
cester Street was replaced in 2002 by a $35 
million combined department store and 
carpark, a major development by leading 
city property owner Angus McFarlane, the 
Armagh Street frontage was left vacant. For 
some years a large palm tree stood beside 
Isaac House, having been planted there with 
the help of a crane to soften the blank back 
wall of the carpark. The city council had 
contributed $8.5 million to the Farmers’ rede- 
velopment and operated the carpark, owning 
or leasing over 400 of the parking spaces. 
Vehicular access was from Oxford Terrace 
(by an unusually steep ramp), but there was 
pedestrian access from Victoria Square, and 
this carpark became a popular alternative to 
the smaller Crowne Plaza council-owned 
carpark for concerts and events at the town 
hall. On a warm summer’s evening it was a 
pleasant short walk through the trees back 
to one’s car. 

In May 2002 McFarlane sold the 
empty Armagh Street site to a joint venture 
company owned by city businessmen David 
Parkinson and Ecca Tanfana for $4.2 million. 
Mindful of the furore over the proposed hotel 
for the Vic and Whale site, they proposed a 
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medium-height office building with high- 
class bars and cafés on the ground floor. 
Matthew Charles of Luney and Company 
designed an attractive building with a mixture 
of traditional and modern features, recalling 
elements of the former Hayward’s building 
on this site.“ However, a change in owner- 
ship saw this plan scrapped, and in 2004 a 
new proposal was unveiled for two buildings 
on the site, at twice the height of the 2002 
proposal. One would be an apartment tower, 
the other a combined office block and apart- 
ment tower, promoting a ‘work-life’ concept 
for people to live in the same building where 
they worked.” 

Developers Lynette Parkinson, Stuart 
Leck and Ecca Tanfana went ahead with the 
first phase, a luxury apartment tower next to 
Langwood House, to be known as Victoria 
Square Apartments. This was designed by the 
Buchan Group, the same Melbourne-based 
firm that had won the design competition 
for the new Christchurch Art Gallery, with 
Roland Fretwell as lead architect. The Envi- 
ronment Court had set a limit of 50m as the 
maximum height for new buildings around 
Victoria Square, so the original 60m plan 
had to be reduced. The new 14-storey plan 
included 43 apartments, some occupying a 
whole floor, with two floors of parking and 
ground floor retail space connecting to the 
Farmers’ building. Apartment prices initially 
ranged from $950,000 to $3.3 million. 
Prominent Christchurch architect and herit- 
age advocate Peter Beaven condemned the 
development as ‘inappropriate’ for Christch- 
urch, but it went ahead and was completed by 
Hawkins Construction in 2006. One feature 
that attracted comment was a small dome at 
one corner of the roof, with a spike, which 
some people likened to a First World War 


German soldier’s helmet. 
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For various reasons, the second phase of 
this development did not follow the original 
plan. At prices now ranging from $1.5 to $3.5 
million, apartments in the Victoria Square 
building were slow to sell, and developer 
Stuart Leck needed to sell 15 of them before 
he could start the second phase of the project. 
Instead a four-storey retail and office build- 
ing later filled the vacant site. This was a 
determinedly post-modernist design, with a 
white facade pierced by irregular strips of 
windows at different angles, reminiscent of 
a style of abstract art that held a brief vogue 
in the 1960s. 

An older connection was remembered 
in 2001 when the path alongside the Avon 
River opposite the law courts acquired a new 
monument, a large rock with a bronze plaque 
telling the story of the origins of the willow 
trees that line the river. One of the French 
settlers at Akaroa in 1840 was Francois Le 
Lievre, who had first visited New Zealand in 
1838 on the whaling ship Le Ni/. He brought 
with him cuttings from the weeping willows 
surrounding Napoleon's grave on St Helena 
and planted them at Akaroa. It was from 
these trees that further cuttings were taken 
in the 1870s to beautify the banks of the 
Avon in central Christchurch. The plaque, 
donated by his great-great-granddaughter, 
Marie Emily Le Lievre, was unveiled by 
Councillor Sally Buck on 29 March 2001.” 
If the 1990s had been characterised by Val- 
entine’s Day dances, Carols by Candlelight, 
rallies and pipe band competitions, the 2000s 
saw activities in Victoria Square that reflected 
Christchurch’s increasingly diverse ethnic 
population. This period witnessed a wave 
of Asian migrants arriving to settle in the 
city. Over a third of them came from China, 
with smaller numbers from Japan, Korea, 


Horse and carriage rides for tourists. The Price Water- 
house and Forsyth Barr towers are in the background. 


Peter Morath 


The Le Lievre family’s tribute to the willow trees. 
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Lanterns on the Hamish Hay Bridge. 
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Indonesia and India. Some of the Indians 
were refugees from political upheavals in 
Fiji, while other refugee groups came from 
even more distant places, including Somalia, 
Afghanistan and Turkey. The latter groups 
were nearly all Muslim, and women in tra- 
ditional dress with covered heads and faces 
became a common sight in Christchurch. 
One of the first of the new festivals in 
Victoria Square was held in October 2003. 
Deepawali or Diwali, the five-day Indian 
Festival of Lights, usually falls between mid- 
October and mid-November, and is one of 
the most important festivals of the year for 
Hindus, as it recalls the return from 14 years 
of exile of the much-loved god Rama. The 
name Diwali translates into ‘row of lamps’. 
Lamps are kept lit during the night and the 
Hindu house is cleaned to make the goddess 
Lakshmi feel welcome. Fireworks are let off 
to frighten evil spirits away. Celebrants wear 
new clothes and share snacks and sweets with 
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friends and family. In addition to small clay 
lamps, colourful paper lanterns are a feature 
of this festival.°° 

Christchurch’s first Chinese Lantern Fes- 
tival was held in March 2005 to mark the last 
day of the lunar New Year celebrations. It was 
organised by the Asia New Zealand Founda- 
tion and the city council to promote racial 
harmony and cross-cultural understanding in 
the city, after some unsavoury anti-migrant 
protests in 2004. The foundation had already 
established a successful lantern festival in 
Auckland that attracted 100,000 people each 
year, and Christchurch was chosen for a sister 
festival, not only because of the city’s old- 
established Chinese community but because 


of the large numbers of students from China 
studying in the city. At the height of the 
English-language boom in 2003 there were 
about 20,000 international students living in 
Christchurch.*! 

Once again, in February 2006, Victoria 
Square was lit up at night by strings of col- 
oured lanterns and paper sculptures of lotus 
flowers, birds, fish and animals floating in 
the Bowker Fountain and the Avon River. 
During the evening numerous food stalls 
offering authentic Chinese cuisine proved 
popular with large crowds of visitors, who 
were entertained by dance groups from China 
and Singapore, and martial arts demonstra- 
tions. A quartet played traditional Chinese 


Christchurch Town Hall at night. 


Peter Morath 
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classical music and a lantern-maker from 
Taiwan showed children how to make paper 
lanterns.” 

The weather was less kind in 2008, when 
the second day of the lantern festival had 
to be cancelled because of heavy rain, but 
3000 people had braved the weather under 
umbrellas on the first day.°* Rain again kept 
large crowds away in 2009, and made the 
Avon rise and run faster than usual, so that 
fewer paper sculptures could be tethered 
in the river. Appropriately enough, a water 
buffalo was one of that year’s animals, for the 
Year of the Ox.** In 2010 the festival featured 
a Mongolian throat-singing band, certainly a 
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first in Christchurch’s entertainment history. 
Though dressed in traditional costume, they 
were essentially rock musicians, combining 
Mongolian drinking songs with punk rock. 

In addition to these Indian and Chinese 
festivals, a Korean independence festival 
was held in Victoria Square in October 
2008.*° Carols by Candlelight continued 
each Christmas Eve, and after 20 years of 
such diverse uses and activities the revamped 
Victoria Square could be said to have become 
one of the city’s favourite places for medium- 
scale outdoor gatherings. But all of this came 
to an abrupt halt with the earthquakes of 
2010 and 2011. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


After the Earthquakes: 
Another Beginning 


| \ | ot much happened in Victoria Square 
as a result of the Greendale earthquake 


of 4 September 2010. Though the main 
shake was measured at magnitude 7.1 on 
the Richter scale, the epicentre was 45km 
away to the west on the Canterbury Plains 
and the earthquake happened at 4.35am on 
a Saturday morning. Most people were in 
bed and asleep. Two people were seriously 
injured, but nobody died.’ 

If the Pacific Plate had moved a few hours 
later, when shops and cafés were busy, the 
death toll might have been in the hundreds. 
It had been a powerful earthquake, enough 
to throw people from their beds, send brick 
walls crashing onto parked cars, and topple 
brick chimneys. Water and sewer pipes were 
ruptured as the earth buckled, and large parts 
of the city lost power when safety systems 
automatically switched off the current, but a 
recent programme of earthquake strengthen- 
ing meant that very few sub-stations were 
out of action for long. 

Older brick and masonry buildings suf- 
fered the worst damage. In the central city 
many footpaths were blocked by bricks where 


parapets and cornices had fallen and it was 


obvious that the most badly damaged build- 
ings would have to be demolished. Many of 
Christchurch’s distinctive brick corner stores 
and dairies had been damaged beyond repair. 
But the cathedral was still standing, as were 
most of the city’s other heritage buildings 
that had recently been strengthened against 
earthquakes, most notably the lovely stone 
debating chamber in the old Provincial 
Government Buildings. 

Aftershocks kept people’s nerves on 
edge as they cleaned up the broken glass and 
crockery in their kitchens, and the jumble of 
books and ornaments in other rooms. Many 
old brick chimneys were still standing, but 
were so badly cracked and shattered that 
they had to be taken down quickly in case 
they collapsed with an aftershock.” The most 
daunting task facing residents in eastern 
suburbs was the sea of grey mud and water 
caused by liquefaction that had erupted 
into streets and back yards. Thousands of 
springs had formed miniature volcanic 
cones in lawns and gardens, in the estuary 
and on New Brighton beach. Some streets 
had been turned into temporary lakes when 
ground water was forced to the surface by 
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The Allan McLean Building and the Copthorne Hotel. 
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The Vic and Whale on Colombo Street. 
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Gaming Room and Travelex in the old Armstrong's building. 
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Above: The National Bank building. 


Left: Victoria Square Apartments on Armagh Street. 


the squeezing of subterranean sand and mud. 
Large numbers of neighbours and student 
volunteers set about shovelling this heavy 
mud from paths and streets before it could 
dry into cement-like slabs. 

Christchurch was declared a disaster zone 
and the army was called in to cordon off the 
inner city to prevent looting. A night-time 
curfew kept people at home. Life was sud- 
denly reduced to basic simplicities, with no 
water or power for days on end. People whose 
homes had been wrecked sought shelter with 
family or friends. Temporary shelters were set 
up at Burnside High School, Linwood Col- 
lege and Addington Raceway for homeless 
people. From a total of 160,000 dwellings in 
the greater Christchurch area and Selwyn and 
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Waimakariri districts, it was estimated that 
100,000 had suffered some sort of damage. 
About 5000 were not insured. From his 
emergency coordination headquarters in the 
Christchurch Art Gallery, Mayor Bob Parker 
urged people to stay calm and to help their 
neighbours as the government and the rest of 
the world began to realise from extensive TV 
coverage that New Zealand’s second-largest 
city had suffered a major disaster. 

None of the buildings surrounding Victo- 

ria Square had suffered sufficient damage to 
warrant immediate demolition. Older brick 
buildings such as the former Oxford Hotel, 
now the Oxford on Avon and Riverside 
restaurant, and the former Union Building, 
now occupied by a travel agency and Travelex 
money exchange, had some cracking and 
minor damage to interior plaster walls, but 
nobody had been killed or injured. 
The city had another big fright on Boxing 
Day 2010, when a cluster of strong after- 
shocks close to Cathedral Square brought 
down yet more masonry and finished off 
many of the suburban brick chimneys dam- 
aged in the September quake. The City Mall 
on Cashel Street remained closed for several 
days, depriving inner-city retailers of one of 
their busiest periods of the year. But most 
people assumed that the worst was behind 
them. 

In fact it was just ahead. At 12.51pm on 
Tuesday 22 February 2011 the city began 
to shake again. A previously unknown fault 
line 10km below Lyttelton moved about a 
metre. Though it was of lesser magnitude 
than the September shake, at 6.3M, this 
earthquake was shallower and much closer 
to the city centre. And it seemed to go on 
much longer. Brick buildings that had been 
weakened by the September shake and 


Survivors texting, 20 minutes after the 22 February 2011 
earthquake. 


Karen Fahy 


subsequent aftershocks now simply collapsed. 
And because the February quake struck in the 
lunch hour, when the central city was full of 
shoppers, office staff and tourists, 181 people 
lost their lives. Four more died subsequently 
from their injuries. 

Nobody perished in Victoria Square, but 
death struck close by. Three men repairing the 
damaged pipe organ in the Durham Street 
Methodist Church, the city’s oldest stone 
structure, were killed when the building col- 
lapsed. Just across the river to the east, the Pyne 
Gould Corporation building on Cambridge 
Terrace also collapsed, killing 18 people. Built 
in 1966 under a less stringent code, this office 
block had twisted and pancaked. So too had 
the CTV building in Madras Street, which 
contained a medical centre, I'V studios and a 
foreign language school. With many people 
trapped in the rubble, this became the focal 
point for emergency services in the hours and 
days following the quake. Latimer Square 
became an open-air first-aid post for many 
injured people from the central city, and later 
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Victoria Square awash. 


Karen Fahy 


the headquarters of the Urban Search and 
Rescue and volunteer response teams who 
began to arrive that evening. Fortunately 
Christchurch airport was largely unscathed 
and international search and rescue teams 
arrived remarkably quickly. 

The death toll from the CTV building 
was finally established at 115, including 71 
foreign students. All but a dozen of the total 
deaths occurred in the central city. Brick 
buildings in Colombo Street had crashed 
down on top of two buses, killing eight 
people. Others were crushed in their cars, 
or were hit by falling masonry as they escaped 
from shops and offices. 

Victoria Square was one of the city’s 
green open spaces that quickly filled with 
shocked and injured survivors on 22 February. 
A broken water main flooded Armagh Street 
and liquefaction filled the amphitheatre in 
front of the Crowne Plaza Hotel. Paths 
were cracked and buckled, and the Bowker 
Fountain tilted to one side, but the statues 
of Queen Victoria and Captain Cook 
remained upright and undamaged, unlike 
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those of the province’s founder, John Robert 
Godley, in Cathedral Square, and a former 
superintendent, William Rolleston, outside 
the museum. They both fell over. 

Survivors were anxious to get home, and 
as the roads became choked with traffic many 
made their way on foot. Tourists evacuated 
from the Copthorne and Crowne Plaza 
hotels, however, had nowhere to go, until 
police and civil defence directed them to 
Hagley Park, where a temporary entertain- 
ment dome provided welcome shelter. But 
15 people were stuck on the sixth floor of 
the Forsyth Barr tower, where the stairs had 
collapsed. Lawyer Grant Cameron realised 
that they were trapped, and at great risk if 
fire broke out. He got his staff to start tying 
electrical flexes together to make a rope, but 
then a Civil Defence cabinet was discovered, 
containing ropes, gloves and a sledgehammer. 
With the expertise of trained mountain guide 
John Haines, who worked in the same build- 
ing, everyone was lowered to safety.’ 

The northern end of the Vic and Whale 
building had recently been occupied by a 
pizza restaurant, Winnie Bagoes, whose 
former premises in Gloucester Street had 
been wrecked in the September quake. Now 
its new home also lay in ruins. Staff had been 
lucky to escape with their lives. 


Once all the tourists and survivors had 


A buckled path in Victoria Square, February 2011. 
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Liquefaction surrounds the phone box and poster plinth. 


Karen Fahy 


gone, Victoria Square became an eerily empty 
place. The media concentrated on the rescue 
efforts at the CTV building, or Cathedral 
Square, where the cathedral’s spire had 
crashed to the ground in front of the building. 
Many of the city’s heritage buildings were 
now damaged beyond repair, especially its 
stone churches. The stone debating chamber 
of the old Provincial Government Buildings, 
the finest Gothic Revival interior in the 
southern hemisphere, had collapsed. 

Over the next few days teams of experienced 
civil defence volunteers from throughout New 
Zealand systematically combed the rubble 
on the city’s streets, checking crushed cars 
and using dogs to search for human remains. 
Christchurch was declared a national disaster, 


the first use of such a designation in New 
Zealand’s history, and Prime Minister John 
Key pledged the government’s full support 
for the recovery and rebuild that lay ahead. 
Once again the new art gallery became the 
nerve-centre for rescue and relief adminis- 
tration. The faces of local MP and Minister 
for Earthquake Recovery Gerry Brownlee, 
Mayor Bob Parker, John Hamilton, the 
Director of the Ministry of Civil Defence 
and Emergency Management, and Jim Stuart 
Black, search and rescue co-ordinator (along 
with their sign-language interpreters for the 
deaf) became familiar to millions from their 
regular reports on the TV news. 

Civil defence plans for a major disaster 
had numbered each inner-city block to facili- 
tate search and rescue operations. Instead of 
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Above: Sink-hole beside the Maori pou. 


Below: Weeds surround Queen Victoria. 
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starting at Bealey Avenue and working south, 
the map of numbered blocks started, appro- 
priately enough, where the city had started 
back in 1851, at the Market Place. Block 1 
was the Copthorne block east of Colombo 
Street, originally occupied by Bishop, Alport 
and Gould in 1851, where the first post office 
had been built; Block 2 was the former Cook 
and Ross, Rink Stables and Hay’s site south 
of Armagh Street; Block 3 was the former 
Golden Fleece block, now dominated by 
the Forsyth Barr tower. The central city was 
numbered first; by the time the numbers 
returned to Victoria Square the town hall 
became 73 and the law courts were 74.4 

As had happened in September, the 
army was called in to set up road blocks and 
establish a red zone bounded by St Asaph 
Street to the south, Madras Street to the 
east and the line of the Avon River to the 
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west and north. Though the Crowne Plaza 
Hotel initially lay outside the zone, it was 
included on a list of taller buildings that could 
cause damage nearby if they collapsed in an 
aftershock. The Copthorne Hotel, Victoria 
Square apartment block and Forsyth Barr 
tower all posed similar risks: their combined 
‘drop-zones’ covered almost all of Victoria 
Square. They were therefore off-limits to the 
public until the buildings had been inspected 
by structural engineers. This frustrated many 
business owners and legal firms across the 
central city, anxious to recover files and 
computers. Some individuals risked injury 
by returning to their premises under cover 
of darkness to carry off vital files. Army and 
police security patrols could not keep watch 
on every single building, and looters were 
active. Many businesses later reported that 
their tills had been ransacked. The owner of 
Winnie Bagoes, Geoff Cavell, later claimed 
to have lost $16,000.° 

The red zone was destined to remain in 
place for almost two years, with a gradual 
shrinkage of the area as buildings were 
demolished and the danger from drop- 
zones diminished. Once buildings had been 
inspected and the damage properly assessed, 
their owners began lengthy negotiations with 
insurance companies and the Earthquake 
Commission (EQC). 
Empty and abandoned, Victoria Square’s 
flower beds became choked with tall weeds, 
and the lawns began to resemble hay fields 
before harvest. I wrote to CERA, the Can- 
terbury Earthquake Recovery Authority, 
and was allowed access for just one hour in 
March 2012 to take photographs. Security 
was quite elaborate, and I had to wear stout 
boots, a hard hat and a high-visibility jacket 


in case there was another aftershock while 
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I was inside the red zone. Ivy had spread 
over most of the seating, and wire-netting 
barriers prevented any approach to the 
Hamish Hay Bridge. The Bowker Fountain 
was dry and cracked, with an obvious lean 
towards the river. Looking up from Armagh 
Street, I could see where Langwood House 
had lurched into the side wall of the Victoria 
Square apartment tower. Some windows had 
been broken, and the black mirror glass had 
a white border of cobwebs. 

The Oxford Hotel, Allan McLean House 
and the former Union building had already 
been demolished, leaving the Copthorne 
Hotel in lonely isolation on the Colombo 
Street side of Victoria Square. Once that was 
gone, this side of the square would be back to 
its original 1850 emptiness. But the Forsyth 
Barr tower, the National Bank building 
and the white retail building on the former 
Farmers’ site were all intact. Across the river, 
however, the town hall looked empty and for- 
lorn. The terraces leading down to the Ferrier 
Fountain were obviously badly broken, and 
windows that had been smashed in the Limes 
Room and the restaurant below were boarded 
up. Near the Bowker Fountain the lawn had a 
deep crack about 30cm wide, where the earth 
had slumped towards the river. But the most 
dramatic damage was beside Riki Manuel's 
pou. The tourist information pillar had all but 
disappeared into a sink hole, and had been 
surrounded by protective barriers. 

Demolition of the Crowne Plaza Hotel 
had already started, with the stripping of 
fittings from each floor and removal of the 
glass atrium over the breakfast restaurant. 
There was a square hole where the foyer 
had been, and from the Hamish Hay Bridge 
you could see through to Victoria Street. The 
hotel took only a few months to remove. The 
160 staff had been retained on full pay for 
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Demolition of the Crowne Plaza Hotel, March 2013. 


Michelle Sullivan 


six months until the hotel’s owner, Inter- 
continental Hotels Group, finally decided 
it would be too costly to repair or rebuild. 
Leighs Demolition formed a joint venture 
with an American demolition firm, Grant 
Mackay, and shipped a high-reach 40m 
demolition crane from California to tackle 
the upper floors. Deconstruction proceeded 
throughout April and May 2012. The whole 
process was captured by a time-lapse camera 
fitted to the roof of the nearby Christchurch 
Casino and the video is now available on the 
internet. Demolition was completed by June 
and the site was levelled. 

Prime Minister John Key had announced 
on 14 March 2011 that the Christchurch 
earthquake and building collapses would 


be the subject of a royal commission of 
inquiry. High Court judge Mark Cooper was 
appointed to chair this commission, assisted 
by Sir Ron Carter, an engineer and former 
head of BECA Group, an international engi- 
neering consultancy, and Professor Richard 
Fenwick, an expert on reinforced concrete 
structures. The commissioners began their 
task in Christchurch in April 2011 and soon 
realised that it would take longer than the 
12 months originally envisaged. They heard 
evidence from a long list of eyewitnesses and 
experts on such matters as seismic geology 
and structural engineering. Their final report, 
released in three stages between August and 
December 2012, comprised seven volumes of 
detailed evidence and recommendations. Part 
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One, Volume 2, contained analysis of damage 
to the town hall and three buildings on the 
south side of Victoria Square.® 

The town hall had been built to the best 
standards of the late 1960s but did not meet 
the much stricter building codes of the early 
twenty-first century. Apart from the restau- 
rant overlooking the river, its foundations 
were relatively shallow strip footings. The 
1976 addition beside the kitchen had used 
reinforced concrete piles. The main build- 
ings held together remarkably well during 
the February earthquake, but the ground 
underneath suffered significant liquefaction 
and slumping. Ground cracking near the 
river indicated extensive lateral spreading. 
This had caused some tilting and damage to 
the superstructure but no foundation-bearing 
failures were observed. The Californian con- 
sulting engineers who reported on the damage 
considered the town hall eminently repairable. 

The Forsyth Barr building had suffered 
only minor cosmetic damage in the September 
2010 quake, and was considered by engineers 
to have performed well. However, the collapse 
of the scissor-staircases in the February 2011 
earthquake was found to have been caused by 
unusually strong accelerations in an east-west 
direction, combined with powerful vertical 
movement, which caused the two triangular 
sections of the tower to flex. As the walls 
squeezed together they crushed the footing 
of one set of staircases, causing it to slip offits 
base when the walls moved apart. This flight 
then ‘speared’ the one below, causing rapid 
collapse of the entire staircase. The royal 
commission recommended an urgent review 
of all such staircases and remedial work to 
prevent a repeat of this type of collapse. It was 
fortunate that nobody was on the staircase at 
the time of the quake, and that nobody fell 
into the void after it. 
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It was obvious even to the untrained eye 
that the Craigs Investment building on the 
Armagh Street—Oxford Terrace corner had 
developed a lean to the south as a result of the 
February earthquake, and that the Victoria 
Square apartment tower had done the same to 
the north-west. The commission found that 
both buildings had been adversely affected 
by liquefaction below their foundations, and 
had sunk in different directions. The apart- 
ment tower had in fact sunk on two corners 
in opposite directions. Piles on one side of 
the Craigs building had been too short to 
pass beyond a layer of silt where the main 
liquefaction was presumed to have occurred. 
There had also been some internal failures: 
it was likely to be demolished. 

The commission made no comment on 
the Copthorne Hotel, which had survived 
both major quakes without any serious 
structural damage. Its Japanese owners were 
at first confident of repairing the building, 
which had been vacant after its evacuation in 
February 2011, but the release of the govern- 
ment’s master plan for the city’s rebuild in 
mid-2012 cast doubt on its future, and the 
owners finally decided on demolition and a 
full insurance payout.’ 

The red zone shrank gradually as demoli- 
tions made it safe for the public to resume 
using Manchester, Gloucester and Madras 
streets. City council staff got to work, 
mowing the lawns and clearing the weeds 
and ivy from Victoria Square in anticipation 
of a further opening of access along Oxford 
Terrace, once the Clarendon Tower had been 
removed from the Worcester Street corner. 
Victoria Square was reopened to the public 
in November 2012, but only for pedestrians, 
and only in daylight hours. Access initially 
was by way of the Armagh and Colombo 
bridges, but the Colombo pathway was later 
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closed as repair work began on that bridge. 
The amphitheatre remained out of bounds, 
awaiting decisions on the town hall.® 
Roger Sutton was a popular choice to head 
the Christchurch Earthquake Recovery 
Authority, but the rebuild of the central city 
posed many difficult issues. Having asked 
Christchurch’s citizens for brief suggestions 
about the city’s rebuild, the city council was 
overruled by central government, which 
created the Christchurch Central Develop- 
ment Unit and charged it with producing 
a Blueprint Plan in just 100 days. The 
CCDU then developed the Christchurch 
Central Recovery Plan, which incorporated 
the Blueprint. It envisaged a much smaller 
CBD, with a ‘green frame’ of open spaces 
and low-density building on the eastern and 
southern sides, with the Avon River provid- 
ing another green boundary to the north and 
west. One controversial proposal was a new 
sports stadium on the former Turners site 
between Manchester and Madras streets. The 
blueprint envisaged moving the law courts to 
a new justice and emergency services precinct 
south of Lichfield Street, next to a new bus 
exchange. A new Christchurch police station 
was the first building to appear on this block 
during 2013. Victoria Square’s courts, now 
owned by Te Runanga o Ngai Tahu as part 
of the settlement of their Waitangi Tribunal 
claim, were designated as the site for a new 
cultural centre, Te Puna Ahurea, but no plans 
for this were available at the time of writing. 
Victoria Square would acquire two other 
new uses on its southern and eastern sides. A 
convention centre with hotels was planned for 
the two blocks between Armagh Street and 
Cathedral Square, while a performing arts 
precinct with theatres and rehearsal rooms 


would occupy the Copthorne block and the 


block behind the Forsyth Barr tower. New 
Regent Street and the Isaac Theatre Royal 
were almost the only remaining buildings on 
this latter block, and the theatre was almost 
completely dismantled, apart from its facade, 
to await a full rebuild. 

The massive bulk of the Price Waterhouse 
tower on Armagh Street gradually disap- 
peared during 2013, as specialised cranes 
with greatly extended arms and hydraulic 
pincers ‘nibbled’ away at the building’s steel 
and concrete beams, until only a few stumps 
remained. You could now see across the river 
to the green copper dome of the Edmonds 
Band Rotunda, sitting on the ground opposite 
the site of the PGC Building, where lives had 
been lost in February 2011. 

The site of the former Crowne Plaza 
Hotel was among the first of the empty 
spaces to be developed as a temporary ‘gap- 
filler’ project: stacks of blue wooden pallets 
reinforced with steel rods provided partial 
shelter for outdoor performers and a coffee 
stall. The Hamish Hay Bridge was again 
opened to public access, and a temporary 
asphalt path was laid across the badly 
broken amphitheatre paving. A symbolic 
row of laminated wooden arches was later 
added, in line with the Captain Cook and 
Queen Victoria statues, recalling the city’s 
lost Gothic Revival buildings and providing a 
focal point for a future street market. CERA’s 
blueprint shows this site as a park. 

After months of uncertainty, the city 
council finally voted unanimously (with one 
abstention) on 29 August 2013 to repair the 
town hall rather than demolish it. This was an 
expensive decision, likely to cost somewhere in 
the region of $127 million, but it was a popular 
one with many Christchurch residents, who 
felt that the government had sanctioned the 
hasty destruction of too many inner-city 
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Above: The Pallet Pavilion, 2013. 
Left: Demolition of Langwood House, June 2013. 


heritage buildings. Here was a much-loved 
civic building that could be preserved as a link 
with the past. It was now to become part of 
the new performing arts precinct.’ 

The future of the Forsyth Barr tower 
was also in doubt for a long time, but its 
owners finally decided it was more economic 
to repair than to demolish. Langwood House 
came down in June 2013, nibbled to death by 
two tall demolition cranes with water sprays 
to reduce the dust. At the time of writing, 
Victoria Square apartments appear to be 
next on CERA’s demolition list. Some of 
the apartment owners were frustrated that 
they were not allowed to recover precious 
personal possessions." 
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Demolitions in Victoria Square mostly 
proceeded in a routine fashion, but one pro- 
duced a moment of high drama in September 
2013. The former Copthorne Hotel had been 
stripped of its interior fittings and the roof 
and upper floors had begun to come down. 
On Friday 27 September Southern Demo- 
lition started taking level four apart, when 
the operator of one of the nibblers noticed 
something untoward and backed his machine 


away. Suddenly the floor collapsed, starting 
a domino effect so that all the floors below 
fell to the ground in a heap. Eyewitnesses felt 


the ground shake — one was actually filming 
the event as it happened — before they were Above: The Copthorne Hotel awaits demolition. 
all enveloped in a spreading cloud of thick 


concrete dust." Below: A day after the Copthorne'’s sudden collapse. 
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When the dust settled the contractors 

quickly established that nobody had been 
inside the building and nobody had been 
hurt, though the nibbler operator was under- 
standably shaken. The tall end walls remained 
standing, though the northern wall had an 
ominous bulge towards the river. All work on 
the site was stopped until engineers had made 
a careful inspection, but demolition resumed 
in October, when the end walls were finally 
taken down. The entire Colombo Street side 
of Victoria Square had returned to its pre- 
1850 condition, bereft of buildings, though 
there were still piles of rubble and twisted 
steel to be removed. 
Rebuilt Christchurch will certainly be a dif- 
ferent city from the old one. To judge from 
newspaper correspondence, some people fear 
that current architectural fashions, combined 
with property developers’ common prefer- 
ence for the cheapest option, will result in 
a city of boring glass boxes, visually not 
much better than the cargo containers of 
the Cashel Street Re:S TART Mall. On the 
brighter side, CERA’s blueprint favours more 
green open spaces and greater emphasis on 
cycles and pedestrians, features that have 
contributed to the revival of many European 
city centres. 

These plans may yet change, for nobody 
can predict the future with complete confi- 
dence, but it does seem certain that over the 
next few years Victoria Square will acquire 
a new appearance on three of its sides. One 
of the guiding themes of the blueprint is to 
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make the CBD smaller and to surround it 
with trees and open spaces. Victoria Square 
will form part of that green frame, and no 
doubt keep its trees, but its riverbanks may 
well be altered to conform to another plan to 
transform the Avon River into a ‘green cor- 
ridor’ stretching from Christchurch Hospital 
to Fitzgerald Avenue, with cycleways and 
riverside walks. 

Although it has not as yet been for- 
mally designated another city square, the 
blueprint clearly intends to transform the 
block bounded by Armagh, Manchester, 
Madras and Kilmore streets into another 
urban park, very similar to Victoria Square. 
If this proceeds, Victoria Square will lose 
its unique identity as the world’s only civic 
square bisected by a river. On the other hand, 
Christchurch could market itself to tourists 
as the only city in the world with a pair of 
such squares. 

The town hall, once it has been repaired, 
will always make Victoria Square a special 
place, Christchurch’s pre-eminent civic 
square and the site of the city’s inception. 
But it will be difficult for visitors and a new 
generation of locals with no knowledge of the 
city’s past to envisage the square as it used to 
be. Perhaps the new cultural centre on the 
law courts site could include an information 
centre or a small museum dedicated to the 
history of Victoria Square, with models and 
photographs to show, as this book has, how 
much it has changed over the past century 
and a half, and some of the events that have 
taken place here. 
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Colombo Street Bridge in 2014, showing effects of earthquake damage. 
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Cradle of Christchurch 


Victoria Square started its existence as Christchurch’s 
Market Place in 1850, and has seen many changes 
across the years. By far the most drastic change 
followed the major earthquakes of 2010 and 2011, 
with the demolition of all the buildings on its eastern 
side and most of those to the south, as well as the 
tourist hotel which occupied its north-west corner 
from 1988. The layout of the open space remains as it 
was redesigned in the 1980s, but may yet be modified 
as the city rebuilds. 

This book is a record of the changing appearance of 
the Market Place and Victoria Square over 160 years, 
using 250 photographs, most never before published. 
Yet this is not simply an architectural survey. Many of 
the stories and events connected with the square and 
the colourful personalities who lived and worked here 
have been brought to life in this rich and entertaining 
account. 
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crimes and scandals in nineteenth century Christchurch, 
all published by Canterbury University Press. His account 
of the 1918 influenza pandemic in New Zealand, Black 
November, was shortlisted in the History section of the 
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When this book was first published in 2014, Vic- 
toria Square was under threat. In November 2014 
the Canterbury Earthquake Recovery Authority 
(CERA) had proposed major alterations to this 
much-loved public space, which had survived the 
earthquakes with minimal damage. Many people 
felt that the $7 million budgeted for the revamp, 
which involved the removal of many trees, resiting 
the statues, creating a large square lawn for events 
and adding food stalls, would be better spent on 
more urgent repairs to roads and infrastructure, 
especially in the east of the city. 

After public meetings and numerous letters to 
The Press expressed outrage and concern, CERA 
was instructed to consult the community, and 
between 6 March and 24 April 2015 it received 
more than 2000 submissions: these were over- 
whelmingly in favour of minimal change. A 
Community Reference Group, which included 
representatives of Heritage New Zealand, the 
Christchurch Beautifying Association, Canterbury 
Tourism, the Christchurch Youth Council, Ngai 
Tahu, the University of Canterbury Students’ 
Association and the author of this book as an 
independent historian, advised the CERA design 
team on the restoration process. A revised draft 
restoration plan was released in July for further 
public comment. 

The final decision on the square is yet to be 
made. Paved areas and retaining walls need repair, 
as does the Bowker Fountain, and a new punt stop 
is proposed for the river bank. Some paths may 
be widened and additional seating installed, but 
the general appearance of Victoria Square seems 
likely to remain faithful to the award-winning 
1989 redesign. The cradle of the city has been 
saved by its citizens. 
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